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HANNIBAL: 

A Historical Drama. By John Nichol, B. A. Oxon. , Professor 
of English Language and Literature in the University of Glasgow. 

Saturday Review. 

" After the lai>se of many centuries an English poet is found paying to the 
ereat Carthaginian the worthiest poetical ^bute which has as yet, to our 
knowledge, been offered to his noble and stainless name." 

Athenesum. 

" Probably the best and most accurate conception of Hannibal ever given 
in Engli^ Professor Nichol has done a really valuable work. From first 
to last of the whole five acts, there is hardly a page that sinks to the level of 
mediocrity." 

FortnlfiThtly Review. 

** Upon one figure alone, besides that of his hero, the author has expended 
all his care and power. Of this one ideal character, the conception is admir- 
able, and worthy of the hand of a great poet. . . . We receive with all 
welcome this latest accession to the English school of historic drama." 

North BritlBli Daily MaiL 

" ' Hannibal,' in all the attributes of dramatic poetry, rises as lar above 
Addison and Dryden as they overtop the paltriness of a modem Vaudeville. 
. . . But much grander is the final venjgeance of Rome upon fidthless 
Capua, and the last banquet of the Campanian chiefs. . . . We do not 
know what higher praise we can give to the exquisite lyrics which the author 
has introduced into this scene, than by^ warning the Laiueate that, if Pro- 
fessor Nichol take it into his head to write many more of the same caJibre, he 
must look to his bays." 

GlasfiTow Herald. 

" It would be to attribute to Professor Nichol a genius equal to Shake- 
si>eare's, or superior even to that, to say that all the difficulties have been 
triumphantly overcome in the volume before us. But they have been so far 
surmounted, we venture to say, as to secure for ' HanniSal ' a cordial wel- 
come from all who appreciate the historical and classical drama, and to gain 
for its author a high place among the poets of the present century." 

EnfiTlisli Independent. 

" Had we space, there are many noble passages in the poem we should 
like to quote. Fulvia's imaginary description of Rome to Hannibal ; the 
death scene of Archimedes ; and the renewed vows of Hannibal of everlasting 
enmity to Rome, when his brother's head is brought to him, are particularly 
worthy of note.* 

Mancheater Quardian. 

" Fulvia ' makes a golden tumult in the house,' and carries Roman energy 
into her love of pleasure, and hatred of the cold and stubborn Roman ways, 
is perhaps the newest and the most delightful character in Mr. Nichol's 

Slay. ... ^ Mr. Nichol has made the old story live afinesh. . . . Mr. 
f ichol is certain to please his readers ; but the audience of historiod drama, 
however fit, is a scanty one, and what the poet has to say deserves the widest 
hearing. 
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Notices of Hannibal — continued. 

Manchester Examiner. 

" We know no modem work in which the dignity of history has been so 
justly regarded by a poet possessed of such intense admiration for his hero." 

Echo. 

" Professor Nichol has produced a scholarly and polished work." 

Dublin Telegraph. 

" Professor Nichol has just given us a volume which bids fair to open a 
new era in poetry, and secures to the author a position among the first poets 
of the day. 

Momlngr Post. 

" Glasgow has good reason to be proud of her Professor of English Litera- 
ture,^ in which he now takes a prominent place by right of his admirable 
classic drama. Criticism will award him a regal seat on Parnassus, and laurel 
leaves without stint" 

Scotsman. 

" But there is much more than mere historical power in * Hannibal.' Mr. 
Nichol seems to us to possess real dramatic genius. His personages are not 
merely types of Carthaginian or Roman, but they are real men and women. 
They are nearly all conceived under the influence of a generous sympathy 
with the strong and heroic qualities of character. ... As regards dram- 
atic power, and the spirited representations of action, we think it no disparage- 
ment to them (Arnold and Swmbume) to say that we prefer 'HannibaT either 
to 'Merope' or to 'Atlanta in Calydon.'" 

Westminster Review. 

*' Professor Nichol has thrown his fine poem * Hannibal' into a dramatic 
form, simply because his whole tone is dramatic. He throws himself into 
each of his characters. ... In Myra's speeches we have the ring of 
antique valour. . . . The beauties of the lyrics, which are scattered with 
so lavish a hand throughout the volumCt resemble the odes in a (^reek play 
rather than the songs of our own dramatists. . . . ' Hannibal' is a re- 
markable poem, it stands out alone, by itself from all other modem poems. 



A SYSTEM OF MIDWIFERY; 

including the Diseases of Pregnancy and the Puerperal 
State. By William Leishman, M.D., Regius Professor 
of Midwifery in the University of Glasgow. In One Thick 
Vol., 8vo. (860 Pages and 183 Wood Engravings), Price 30s. 

Practitioner. 

"In many respects, not onl^ the best treatise on midwifery that we have 
seen, but one of the best treatises on any medical subject that has been pub- 
lished of late years." 

Lancet. 

" We have little hesitation in saying, that it is, in our judgment, the best 
English book on the subject." 

British and Foreign Medical Chirursrlcal Review. 

" We can recommend this work as unquestionably the best modem book on 
midwifery in our language." 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 



In presenting their work to the public, the Editors hope that 
it will be received with the indulgence, and criticized with the 
clemency, usually accorded to such efforts. 

The articles are for the most part the work of students 
presently connected with the University, but there are also 
a few contributions from distinguished alumni of former 
years. Amongst these the Editors would specially direct 
the attention of their readers to a short poem from the pen 
of the late Henry Glassford Bell, whose genial humour and 
poetic grace are now regretted by the country. To every 
album published during his career the late learned Sheriff 
was a contributor, and it may give additional interest to the 
present volume that it contains the last lines which he sent 
to the press. 



VI EDITORIAL NOTE, 

As to those axticles which are the work of present 
students, it is hoped they will be found to display such 
ability as will maintain the honour of our alma matery while 
the diversity of their subjects will lend variety to the volume 
as a whole. 

If it realize these hopes, the Editors are confident that 
the Album, judged rather as an earnest of the future than 
as the matured product of the past, will be accepted as a 
not unfitting memorial of the New College. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS AT THE OPENING OF 

SESSION 1873-74. 

By PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 

Gentlemen, — It was the custom of my venerable prede- 
cessor to address to you, on such occasions as the present, 
words of wise and kindly counsel appropriate to your posi- 
tion and duties as students. As any such words from my 
lips would lack the weight which wisdom and much experi- 
ence of the world lent to his, I shall not presume to ofifer 
you any formal advices, but proceed at once to a much 
humbler duty. Let me crave your attention to a few remarks 
on a subject which, however imperfectly I may discuss it, 
possesses an interest of its own for all University men, and 
especially for those who are just entering on the studies of 
this place. If, in discussing it, I tax your attention some- 
what longer than is usual on such occasions, I hope, as 
occupying a new and untried position, I may ask your kind 
indulgence for a first offence. 

A 
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There is a problem in what may be called the science of 
education which, in itself of great importance, every student 
and teacher are called practically to face — ^viz., how to limit 
the range of study without producing intellectual narrowness 
— how to contract the field of thought without contracting 
the mind of the thinker. Limitation, in the first sense, we 
must have, if it were only from the vast extent of the field of 
knowledge, the multiplicity of subjects inviting the attention 
of the student, as contrasted with the brevity of human life, 
and, still more, of the portion of it which in most cases can 
be devoted to study and self-culture. The time has been 
when the notion of universal knowledge was something more 
than a dream — ^when the attempt to gain something more 
than a superficial acquaintance with all the various depart- 
ments of human thought was not so chimerical as now it 
would seem. When books were few, and life more leisurely 
— ^when the vast domain of physical science had scarcely 
begun to be explored, and even its principles and methods, 
had not been investigated — when historical criticism was a 
science yet in its infancy — ^when political economy, sociology, 
and other and kindred sciences had not yet begun to be — it 
was possible, at least for minds of rare ability and applica- 
tion, inspired with an eager thirst for knowledge, to grapple, 
not unsuccessfully, with almost all the departments of human 
thought, and to make themselves conversant with almost 
every important work in the whole range of literature. But 
we are fallen on other and different times. The race of 
giants is all but extinct; and though there may be — ^far be it 
from me to doubt it — amongst my younger hearers, minds of 
a comprehensive grasp that shall one day astonish the world, 
universal geniuses as yet imknown to fame ; yet, perhaps, 
the conditions of intellectual development in our day are 
more conducive to a general average of intelligence than to 
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the production of originality and extraordinary individual 
power. And, be that as it may, it is impossible for even the 
most highly gifted, much more for those of ordinary ability, 
to advance fkr in the work of acquiring knowledge withoi^ 
discovering that, here as elsewhere, condensation is the 
condition of success. Encyclopedic knowledge can now only 
be another name for shallowness and superficiality. To 
attain the highest proficiency in any one branch of literature 
or science, or a fairly accurate acquaintance with two or three, 
the most eager student must be content to be comparatively 
ignorant of everything else, and to regard whole departments 
of thought and research as practically proscribed. To a 
certain extent we must all be either specialists or amateurs. 
We must make our choice between real but limited know- 
ledge and mere dilettantism — ^between that showy breadth 
which is got by ranging discursively over all sorts of subjects, 
and that narrower, but fuller, deeper, more exhaustive know- 
ledge which alone deserves the name. By taking the former 
course, we may become brilliant smatterers, glib and showy 
conversationists, or even writers of smart, spicy leading 
articles \ only by taking the latter can we gain and deserve 
the reputation of wise, learned, and accomplished men. 

Since, then, limitation of knowledge is inevitable, on what 
principle shall we proceed in determining what is to be 
excluded and what is to be retained ? Now, there is one 
answer to this question, which is very congenial to the 
popular mind, which comes to us recommended by a great 
consensus of modem educationists, and which contains at 
least a sufficient admixture of truth to lend to it plausibility. 
The direction and limitation of our studies must be deter- 
mined by the end we have in view in education ; but what 
end can that be but utility? Can any more reasonable 
principle be propounded than that the value of a thing 
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depends on the use we can make of it ; and if we cannot 
learn everything, should we not have regard in. what we do 
learn, mainly, if not exclusively, to our future destination in 
life, and especially to the use to which our acquirements 
can be turned in our particular profession or calling? If 
we had to consider merely the human spirit in general, and 
were left- free to give simply the highest culture of which 
the individual mind is susceptible, to produce in each case 
out of the raw material of mind the best possible specimen of 
educated intelligence, then, indeed, our course as educa- 
tionists might be a very different one. Disdaining merely 
utilitarian considerations, what we should then have to aim 
at, would simply be how best to develop and inform, to 
impart strength, freedom, facility of action to the intellect, 
to give clearness of insight, vigour and independence of 
judgment, ratiocinative energy and precision to the reason- 
ing powers, refinement and delicacy to the taste. It would 
be our endeavour to select from the realm of knowledge, 
not those subjects which will train and stimulate any one 
class of faculties, but those which will communicate sym- 
metry, correlated power, harmonious development to all; 
not to prepare the mind for any one department of labour, 
but to produce a mind endowed as much as possible with 
that general vigour and self-command, that richness of re- 
source, that self-reliant power and freedom from prejudice 
and narrowness which will make no subject come amiss to 
it, and enable it to grapple with any intellectual work, great 
or little, which it may be called to perform. 

But, however fine such an ideal of human culture may 
seem to be, for the great majority of men — certainly for 
almost all whom I now address — it is an altogether imprac- 
ticable one. The exigencies of life are too pressing, the 
period of education too brief, to indulge in any such high- 
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flown schemes of general culture. For most of us, thought 
and study are to be, not ends in themselves, but means to 
something else. We cannot merely live to think ; we must 
think to live. The knowledge we get here must, for the 
most part, be such knowledge as we can turn to practical 
account — ^the knowledge which will help to make us capable 
and successful men of business, good lawyers or doctors, or 
preachers who will at the least be qualified to pass the ordeal 
of a presbyterial examination, and have a fair chance of what 
is termed a " call" from an ordinary congregation. 

Now, for men with such a prospect before them, a plan of 
education devised merely to turn out scholars and gentle- 
men is, we often hear it said, quite unsuitable. For such 
men to spend several precious years in the attainment merely 
of general culture and development, would be a monstrous 
waste of time. In their case, at least, the real and useful, 
not the liberal and ornamental, must be the thing to be 
aimed at in all their studies. There are certain scholarly 
acquirements, certain branches of knowledge, which are no 
doubt very noble in themselves, but which can never be 
mastered up to the point of real accuracy and proficiency 
without an expenditure of time, and a diversion of it from 
other and indispensable studies, which, for men who must 
in a year or two be in the midst of the duties of an exacting 
profession, is nothing less than culpable. With no little 
plausibility, the contrast has been often drawn between what 
long constituted the prevalent system of education, and 
which still to some extent maintains its ground, and the 
state of utter inefficiency in which even the most diligent 
and successfiil student found himself when called to face 
the practical duties of life. 

No more wonderful example, it has often been said, can 
be adduced of the persistent power of custom and tradition 
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over reason and common-sense than the prevalence of the 
classical system of education. It was a system in which 
the practical and real was almost wholly sacrificed to what 
was supposed to be the disciplinary and liberalizing function 
of education — the acquirement of useful knowledge, to the 
refinement and elevation of the mind of the student Even 
where it fulfilled its own promise — and in the case oif at 
least two-thirds of those who were subjected to it, it notori- 
ously failed to do that — its result was, it is alleged, to send 
forth to the world a youth of three or four and twenty with 
a competent knowledge of two dead languages, their 
grammatical stsucture and forms, and the leading produc- 
tions of their literature, with a cultivated imagination and a 
refined or correct literary taste ; and, at the same time, de- 
void of any training of the more robust and solid elements 
of the intellectual character — ignorant as a child or a savage 
of the whole circle of real knowledge, and with all the 
special knowledge necessary for the practical duties of life 
yet to be acquired. 

In opposition to this antiquated system, the realistic 
theory of education is that which would determine the 
whole course of study by, or with a reference to, its ulterior 
uses. A place of education must be one in which the 
materials of knowledge are hived up for future use. No 
doubt, in the act of acquiring them, the various powers of 
reason, judgment, taste, imagination, &c., will be developed, 
and habits of application learnt; but the studies which form 
the ideal intellectual gymnastic will give way to those which 
fit the student best for his future career. It is well that a 
man of business should be a fine scholar; but if the choice 
must be made, is it not, it is said, immeasurably more im- 
portant that, lacking that knowledge of the classical 
languages which is seldom sufficient for reading their 
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literature with real enjoyment, he should have mastered, say, 
one or two of those languages which, at the present day, are 
the means of intercourse with the great nations of Europe^ 
and of access to the immense treasures of modem literature 
and science ? It is well that a merchant, a manufacturer, an 
employer of labour, should be able in society to hold his 
own with scholars, to see the point of a classical allusion in 
a speech or in conversation, or even to adorn his own talk 
now and then with a tag from Viigil or Horace — or, again, 
that he should be able to refresh himself in his hours of 
leisure by the reading of the great writers of antiquity, whose 
works, as models of finished grace and beauty of style, are 
the envy of modem times. But far more to be deprecated 
than the absence of such accomplishments, is ignorance of 
those sciences, on the application of which his daily calling 
or craft is based ; far more indispensable it is that he should 
be a scientific chemist, or botanist, or geologist ; or, again, 
that he should be versant in those laws which regulate the 
creation and diffusion of wealth, or the relations of capital 
and labour, that he should be qualified to form an opinion 
on those many important questions with which the science 
of political economy is concemed. 

Even with regard to those professions to which the desig- 
nation '^ leamed '' is commonly applied, the claims of the 
old system of education are, it is said, by no means clear. 
In the clerical profession, for instance, it may be conceded 
that, from a practical point of view, a classical education 
is desirable. It is certainly expedient that a clergyman 
should know the languages in which the sacred books which 
it is his vocation to explain are written, and be conversant 
with the principles on which the criticism and interpretation 
of these books depend. But it is not necessary that all clergy- 
men should be independent critics and biblical scholars. 
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How many, in point of fact, are there among the average 
number of working clergy in all the churches who, with all 
the time now devoted to the study of Latin and Greek, are 
qualified to form an independent judgment on any point in- 
volving philological erudition, or whose opinions on such 
matters are not almost entirely second-hand? Would it, 
then, it is asked by some, be a fatal abstraction from the 
time consumed in bringing the ordinary parochial clergyman 
up to the point of learning he now reaches, if a more practi- 
cal turn were given to his education, by devoting a laiiger 
part of it to the acquirement of that real knowledge which 
would make him a wiser guide and instructor of his fellow- 
men? Could anything contribute, it is asked, so much to 
the usefulness of a clergyman called to labour among the 
poor and ignorant, as to be able to teach them not merely the 
general precepts of morality, but also their application to the 
conditions and circumstances of daily life ; to instruct them, 
for instance, in those laws pf health, by the transgression of 
which the strength of the poor man is so often wasted, and, 
by inevitable reaction, his moral character depraved ? Or, 
would not the religious instructor of the working classes be 
greatly helped in his dealings with them by a knowledge of 
those social and economical laws, from ignorance or misap- 
prehension of which arises so much of the discontent, 
wrong-headedness, and foolish waste of time and means 
which often characterise these classes? What sermons 
want in our day, it is urged, to make them more interesting 
and impressive, is not so much a more accurate knowledge 
of the minutiae of Biblical criticism, the capacity to establish 
the genuineness of a disputed text, or to give a new turn to 
the interpretation of a passage of Scripture, as a wider and 
deeper knowledge of nature and man and human life, of the 
complex problems of modem civilisation, and the principles 
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that determine their solution. And if the education of the 

■ 

cleiigy were made to embrace a little more of this kind of 
knowledge, even at the cost of not a little of the old classical 
element, would not the gain to themselves and the public 
warrant such a departure from traditionary usage ? 

Such, then, are some of the arguments frequently urged in 
support of the demand for a useful and practical, as opposed 
to a purely disciplinary and liberal education. And no 
doubt there is not a little force in some of the considerations 
above stated. Seeing that there is so much to be learnt, and 
so little time to learn it ; seeing that the inevitable conditions 
of life compel the student to select from the whole realm of 
knowledge a limited number of subjects as possible to be 
mastered, there is no little plausibility in the view that the 
sole principle of selection should be ulterior utility — ^availa- 
bility for the practical purposes of life, and, in particular, for 
the exigencies of that calling or profession to which the 
future years of life are to be devoted. 

Nevertheless, there is, I think, not a little to be said on the 
other side of the question. I have no intention of discuss- 
ing a question so large as that which is involved in the con- 
troversy between the classical or humanist, and the realistic 
or modem theories of education. But there are, I would 
submit, some very obvious considerations which hinder us 
from accepting without modification the extreme utilitarian 
theory. One may give up the old, rigid classical system as 
indefensible, without, at the same time, accepting that of a 
narrow practicalism — of a system which would make every- 
thing turn on utility, and leave no room for a culture of the 
intellectual nature, independent altogether of any ulterior 
use to be extracted from it, or of any direct bearing on a 
man's future calling or crafl. I think it may be shown that, 
by conducting education exclusively on the utilitarian prin- 
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ciple, we lose more than we gain, and that the time and 
pains spent on studies which can never be directly utilized 
are by no means wasted. It admits, I think, of proof that, 
besides his particular calling, every man has a work to do 
for which a merely professional education will not fit him ; 
that, even for his special calling, the best preparation is one 
which embraces much that has no direct bearing on it ; and, 
finally, that at least one object of a rightly conducted educa- 
tion is to provide against the harrowing influence of profes- 
sional life — an influence not confined merely to mechanical 
crafts, but common to all particular callings or professions ; 
and from which those which are styled liberal are by no 
means exempt. I shall take leave in what remains of this 
address to ofler a few remarks on one or two of these points. 
It deserves to be considered that an education moulded 
mainly or exclusively with a view to professional utility 
leaves out of sight that other and non-professional life which 
every educated man is called to lead. Of the various 
human callings, some are of wider and others of narrower 
intellectual scope. They difler greatly in the measure of 
knowledge they demand, and of intellectual power which 
they call into play. But not even in the noblest of them 
can or ought a man's whole nature to be absorbed. No 
man is to be all parson, all doctor, all lawyer ; still less is it 
any man's duty or destiny to be all cotton-spinner, or calico 
printer, or stockbroker, or banker. There is a large domain 
outside the shop, beyond the craftsman's beat, in which 
every man of intelligence and culture has a part to perform, 
for the right performance of which, as much as, or even 
more carefully than for the work of his particular calling, he 
is bound to prepare. I do not speak merely of that world 
of letters, or poetry, philosophy, science, art, which is the 
common ground of educated men, to remain outside of 
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which is to abdicate the privileges and exclude one's self from 
the sympathies of the cultured class, and to deprive our- 
selves of that which should constitute the highest delight of 
our hours of leisure and relaxation ; to have free access to 
which is to be provided with a means of escape from the 
pettiness and narrowness, the prejudices and passions, the 
little strifes and vulgar cares that beset most of us in our 
daily callings, into a region where we breathe a purer, 
sweeter air, converse with imperishable forms of truth and 
beauty, and surround ourselves with those associations and 
influences which refresh and purify and ennoble the spirit 
of man. 

But, besides this, there is another field of duty apart from 
our special avocations, the work of which falls to be done 
by the common educated intelligence of a coimtiy, and to 
be incapable of sharing in which is to renounce the prero- 
gative of educated men. It is the educated intelligence of 
a country which creates that general tone of thought, that 
way of looking at human affairs, those current notions and 
beliefs which go to make up what is called public opiniofi. 
No one can doubt that this undefined common sentiment 
at once expresses and re-acts with a mighty invisible force 
on the national character and life. In quiet times it insen- 
sibly moulds the individual nature, fostering and stimulating, 
or checking and restraining, our natural tendencies and 
talents, giving its characteristic complexion to the literature 
of a period, and finding articulate expression in its legisla- 
tion ; and in critical times, times of social excitement and 
convulsion, it often rises into an irrepressible, condensed 
force, that quells opposition, and carries all before it Now, 
whether this all-potent agency shall be, on the whole, a 
benign or baneful one, whether public opinion shall be low- 
toned or elevated, whether its character shall be Philistine, 
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selfish, retrogressive, out of sympathy with ideas, without 
capacity to rise above class prejudices, sectarian and paro- 
chial habits of thought; or, on the other hand, liberal, 
progressive, generous, catholic-spirited, depends greatly on 
the education of the great middle class, and the contribu- 
tion to the national thought, which, in virtue of that educa- 
tion, they are qualified to yield. One particular way, it 
may be added, in which this general and extra-professional 
function falls to be discharged, is in the exercise of political 
rights. We are not all, or many of us, likely to be M.P.'s, 
and there is therefore no great need for conducting our 
education with a view to the efficient discharge of our duties 
in either House of Parliament. But we shall all certainly 
be called to form, and in some way to give expression to 
opinions on those great national and social questions with 
which it is the province of the legislator to deal, in the ever- 
varying forms and aspects which, with the changing con- 
ditions of society, they assume. Of every intelligent man, 
and unfortunately of many who are not^intelligent, it will be 
required at least to act as if he had an opinion on the 
causes and cures of national evils, on measures affecting 
trade and commerce, the relations of employer and em- 
ployed, the province of the state in education and religion, 
the limits of individual liberty, the rights of property, and 
the justifiable extent of state interference with them. On 
these, and innumerable questions similar to or arising out 
of these, we are called to form a judgment, or to act without 
one, and so, intelligently or unintelligently, to influence the 
future of the nation to which we belong. It is not pro- 
fessional statesmen only, but the great Parliament of the 
nation, which meets in the houses and streets and market- 
places, in the informal deliberations and debates of every 
dinner-table and private conversation ; it is this which con- 
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stitutes the true senate of the nation, on the benches of 
which, without formal election, every citizen is called to 
sit And what I would again insist on is, that the prepa- 
ration for this function is not technical or professional, but 
general or liberal culture. It implies, amongst other things, 
such a measure of knowledge of the history and organiz- 
ation of society, and of the principles affecting its welfare 
and progress — such a wise insight into human character 
and tendencies, and such a well-directed mental discipline, 
as will qualify us to form an independent judgment of men 
and measures, and justify us in acting on it. It implies the 
presence of a calm, dispassionate, reflective habit of mind, 
a capacity to rise above passing influences and impulses, 
above the prejudices of classes and castes, of churches and 
sects — of shaking one's self free from the tyranny of custom 
and tradition, and cherished illusions — of not being caught 
and carried away by one-sided views and arguments, or 
mistaking sentiment for reason, and plausible generali- 
ties and abstractioil^ for practical solutions of great social 
problems. What particular system of education will best fit 
us for the right discharge of this great duty — ^v/hether it should 
be mainly classical or scientific; whether the mind, dis- 
ciplined by phUological, or historical, or mathematical and 
deductive studies, or, again, by the sciences of observation 
and experiment, or, again, by philosophy and speculation, 
will come out most thoroughly qualified for the high function 
to which I have referred — I do not here inquire. All I 
maintain at present is, that the education that fits for this 
must needs be something other and wider than that which 
fits each man for his technical calling or craft. 

There is another consideration by which the necessity 
and importance of conducting education on a wider 
principle than that of professional utility may be shown. 
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and on which I should like to say a few words. It is 
this : — That one great use of a liberal education is to cor- 
rect or provide against the narrowing influences of pro- 
fessional life. It needs a nature enlightened and disciplined 
by liberal culture to withstand that tendency to contract 
and dwarf the mind which is common to all special callings 
or crafts, and from which the so-called liberal professions 
are by no means exempt It has been frequently pointed 
out, by writers on political economy, that, with all its advan- 
tages, the "division of labour" is subject to this great 
drawback, that it tends to sacrifice the development of the 
individual to the general advantage of the community. 
That the work of society should be subdivided among its 
members tends obviously to the general good. Not only 
are there arts and employments which demand the devotion 
of a man's whole life-time, the main current of his thought 
and energy to them, but all arts and emplo3anent gaip by 
concentration. Time is saved that would be lost in turning 
from one occupation to another; rapidity, ease, deftness, 
skill, an intuitive quickness and certainty of mental action, 
an almost unconscious facility of hand and limb, are ac- 
quired by the restriction of the individual to a single limited 
sphere of labour ; and the more minute the subdivisions 
are, the more you contract the channel, concentrate the 
force that is in a man, the better, it would seem, are the 
ends of society answered. Yet it is obvious that this 
narrowing and limiting of the sphere of labour has a 
tendency to impair and dwarf the nature of the individual 
Professional dexterity may be gained at the cost of general 
degradation. The man may be sacrificed to the craftsman. 
And the way in which this takes place is obvious. The 
perfection of man's nature consists in the harmonious 
development of all its powers and energies ; its ideal state 
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would be one in which no part or element of our being, no 
member or organ of the body, no activity of the mind, 
should be either left undeveloped, or unduly and dispropor- 
tionally developed — ^in which none should be starved or 
attenuated to promote another's growth, but each, in its 
own order, disciplined, informed, cultured to its maximum 
of power, and all should combine to produce that noblest 
result — a richly dowered, highly cultured, symmetrically 
formed, beautiful human nature — a fair soul in a noble and 
well-proportioned body. 

But with this ideal condition, the exigencies of society, as 
above represented, are in conflict Professional or technical 
excellence would seem to be incompatible with S3rmmetry 
and width of culture. The one demands limitation, the 
other expansion ; the one, the equable culture of a man's 
whole nature, the other, the condensing of its force into a 
single part To the division of labour is incident the danger 
not merely of imperfect, but also of one-sided or distorted 
development In manual or mechanical callings this, of 
course, is most obvious. Each trade or craft exercises con- 
stantly one member or faculty, leaving others comparatively 
inactive — ^runs the whole physical energy habitually into one 
limb or organ, and so distends it to exaggerated dimensions, 
•whilst the others are proportionately enfeebled or dwarfed. 
The fingers of the tailor learn to ply the needle with wonder- 
ful rapidity and skill ; but hands and arms gain freedom and 
dexterity at the expense of the other parts of the body ; and 
the attenuated or rickety limbs, and peculiar gait conmion 
to the members of this useful craft, betray the unequal 
activity and constrained posture to which the members of 
their bodies are subjected. The hands, arms, chest, of the 
blacksmith, from the daily wielding of the sledge-hammer, 
acquire a size and strength, a development and firmness of 
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muscle and sinew akin to the rigidity and strength of the 
material with which he woiks; but in this process other 
qualities — delicacy of touch, symmetry and gracefulness of 
bearing — ^are lost, or sacrificed to mere sinewy strength and 
ungainly power. And the same is; in a measure, true of 
mental work. Perfect intellectual symmetry, an equally de- 
veloped, many-sided mind is not compatible with exclusive 
devotion to one particular calling, even though that calling 
be in itself a liberal one. There are studies which, noble 
in themselves, if they become our sole, or all but exclusive 
employment, force into abnormal development one faculty 
or class of faculties, whilst they dry up the life of others, and 
so give a character of malformation' or eccentricity to the 
intellectual nature as a whole. 

There are minds, for instance, which become narrowed, 
let their force run into a thin logical acuteness and argumen- 
tative shallowness, by a too constant addiction to what are 
called the demonstrative or deductive sciences. Those 
sciences which deal with the most abstract relations of 
things, and call into severest exercise the ratiocinative activi- 
ties, furnish an intellectual discipline highly necessary for 
some minds — ^not without value for any mind. But the 
misfortune is, that sometimes the discipline is carried to a 
point at which it becomes injurious, or is applied without the 
necessary counterbalance or complement which other studies 
supply. Logic is a good servant, but a bad master. It is 
possible to sacrifice the man to the mathematician. One 
danger, for instance, is that of despising or underrating those 
kinds of knowledge which do not admit of demonstrative 
proof. Accustomed to investigations in which the mind 
moves with absolute certainty, the terms are incapable of 
ambiguity, the steps of the process of reasoning linked by an 
absolute necessity of concatenation, and the conclusion in- 
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fallibly certain — the mind is apt to crave for the same kind 
of certainty in all other fields of knowledge, and to become 
contemptuous or impatient of those investigations in which 
such certainty is not attainable. Not reflecting that the 
clearness in this case is due in a great measure to the super- 
ficiality of the matter, and the limitation of the aims of the 
studies in question, many are thus led to speak disdainfiiUy 
of the vagueness of metaphysical science, its illogical method, 
its fluctuating terminology, its endless controversies, its un- 
progressive character, its lack of precise and well-ascertained 
results. 

So, again, it, might easily be shown that a scientific turn 
of mind, the tendency which leads to analysis and generaliza- 
tion, though in itself the mark of the very highest order of 
intellect, may yet so over-run the mind as to stifle the im- 
aginative and aesthetic susceptibilities, and render it insensi- 
ble to the poetic side of things ; and on the other hand, that 
the artistic temperament, the nature sensuous, pleasure-loving, 
keenly sensitive, vibrating to every breath that sweeps the 
chords of feeling, alive to all the beauty and tenderness of 
nature and life, with an eye for all that charms by the loveli- 
ness of form and colour, and an ear that thrills to the 
harmony of sweet sounds — that a temperament of this sort, 
needing more than others the counterpoise of severe re- 
search, may easily be so stimulated as to engross the whole 
spiritual nature, and to render its possessor the creature of 
sentiment and impulse, impatient of the methods and inap- 
preciative of the results of scientific truth. 

The bearing of these remarks on the subject before us is 
plain. It is the tendency of each of the various professions 
to call into play a limited class of mental activities, to dam 
up the spiritual force that is in a man into a particular 
channel, and so leave the non-professional regions of his 

B 
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nature comparatively dry and barren. Not only are most 
men apt to form an exaggerated estimate of the importance 
of that which is their daily occupation, but when it is of a 
very absorbing nature, they get the stamp of the shop im- 
pressed upon them, and cany their technical views and 
habits of thought about with them wherever they go. There 
are men, not a few, whose only alternative in society is to b^ 
technical or dull, to be dumb or learnedly loquacious, to 
talk law, or physic, or divinity, or to say nothing at alL 
They can no more leave the obtrusive savour of their craft 
behind them than the dyer can get rid of the discolouration 
of his hands, or the tanner of the omnipresent odour of 
leather. Besides this too obtrusively professional character, 
the narrowing tendency in question shows itself often by 
engendering in the mind a host of class prejudices, profes- 
sional biases and antipathies, by carrying the categories and 
standards of judgment peculiar to one class of subjects into 
all other departments of thought ; by contracting the intellec- 
tual horizon, indisposing the mind for wide, impartial, 
tolerant views ; depriving it of flexibility and comprehensive- 
ness ; of the capacity to look at things from the point of 
view of other and different minds ; finally, by breeding in 
us a professional selfishness ; a tendency to view all mea- 
sures, projects, plans of improvement, not by their bearing 
on the general welfare, but on the interests of a class, so 
that the first question becomes, not — Is this new opinion 
true, is this political or ecclesiastical reform just, will it re- 
dress some ciying wrong, hinder or help the national weal 
and the progress of society ? but, Will it promote or endanger 
the power and wealth of the order to which I belong; will 
men need, in consequence of it, less law, or physic, or 
divinity? "Is our craft in danger, and the shrine of the 
great goddess Diana, whom all Asia and the world worship ?'* 
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I shall not prosecute the subject any further at present, 
and I must leave for another occasion the consideration of 
the particular subjects or selection of subjects which con- 
stitute the best general discipline of the intellectual nature. 
Enough, however, has perhaps been said to show the inir 
portance of devoting some part of the work of education to 
a general, as distinguished from a special or professional 
training. I think it has been made plain that that educa- 
tion must needs be a defective one, which is directed mainly 
to preparations for that calling by which a man has to win 
his bread. For him who sets higher account by his in- 
tellectual nature, than to treat it as a mere bread-winning 
machine — ^for him who aims not merely at technical clever- 
ness or success in life, but at the possession of that in- 
tellectual power, activity, self-reliance, which will be ready 
for all kinds of work, and create respect for itself in what- 
ever sphere it may be called to act — ^for him who would 
escape from the littlenesses, the prejudices, the vulgarities, 
the false or inadequate views of things which beset the 
merely professional mind, the true course is to give to his 
mind a sound, liberal, many-sided culture. As the pettiness 
of mind incident to life in a small circle is best corrected by 
foreign travel, so the remedy for intellectual narrowness is 
to be free of the wide world of thought To the man who 
^oes out into the world, and is subjected to the influences 
of life on a larger scale, the exaggerated importance formerly 
attached to local personages and events becomes no longer 
possible; the small vanities, envies, quarrels, triumphs of 
the nobodies of a little country town, lose their false mag- 
nitude; converse with many cities and men disabuses the 
mind of the parochial standard of judgment In like manner, 
the best cure for intellectual narrowness is provided by the 
capacityto escape from the confined atmosphere of class or craft 
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into the wide domain of letters, of science, of philosophy, 
of art. The physician or lawyer who is a classical 
scholar, conversant with the treasures of ancient literature, 
capable of finding purest enjoyment over the pages of it» 
poets, its historians, its philosophers, is not likely to sink 
into a hack, has ever at hand a most potent alternative for 
the too dominating influences of class work. The divine, 
who is also a man of scientific and scholarly tastes, a stu- 
dent of the philosophy or literature of his own and other 
times and countries, is at least less likely to settle into the 
vulgar zealot, absorbing his soul in the petty strifes and 
politics of a sect, and regarding its "standards" as the 
pillars round which the universe revolves. 

Be it yours, gentlemen. Students of the University of 
Glasgow, in this ancient home of learning and liberal cul- 
ture, to seek after that preservative against narrowness which 
its studies afford. Be it yours, especially, who are entering 
on your University career, or who are prosecuting your 
studies in the* Faculty of Arts, to prize and profit by the 
precious opportunities which these studies present. Now, 
in this transition period, from boyhood to manhood, it is not 
too much to say that you are shaping your whole future in- 
tellectual career, and that, as scholars, as thinkers, as men 
of culture and intelligence, the next few years shall make or 
mar you. Shall I renounce now and for ever the levity and 
thoughtlessness of the schoolboy, and prove myself worthy 
of the freedom, the self-command, the larger hopes and 
nobler ambitions of opening manhood ? Shall I waste in 
immanly trifling, and weak self-indulgence, the years so rich 
in golden opportunities which will never come again ; or by 
hard, sustained, conscientious work shall I sow the seeds of 
future intellectual dignity and strength ? Be it yours, gen- 
tlemen, each for himself, to give the answer. 



AN EXPOSTULATION WITH THE SIX. 



BY A BEAXJTIFUL GIRL. 



In the session i860 it was arranged by the Principal, 
and a majority of the Professors, to invite the ladies and 
gentlemen of Glasgow to a Conversazione, to be given in 
the Fore^Hall, at which music, both vocal and instrumental, 
and other entertainments, were to fill up the evening. But 
in carrying out this beneficent plan, surgii amari altquid. Six 
of the Senate objected to what they apparently considered 
an infiingement on the gravity of a seat of learning. The 
Conversazione nevertheless took place, and was most brilliant 
, and successful. 

The six recalcitrant Professors were the late Rev. Dr. 
Hill, Professor of Divinity ; the late Dr. Fleming, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy; Mr. George Skene, Professor of Law ; 
the late Mr. Robert Buchanan, Professor of Logic; Dr. 
Jackson, Professor of Church History; Mr. Lushington, 
Professor of Greek. Their motives were, no doubt, excellent ; 
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but their objection gave rise to the following />« d esprit ^ 
which the author is happy to know amused, without offending 
any of those referred to. 

Ye stupid six fogies 1 
Who think ladies bogies, 
And quaff your own cogies 
Apart from us all ! 

Your conduct is folly ; 
Why won't you be jolly, 
And lead some sweet Molly 

Thro' yonder Fore-Hall ? 

To look with a grudge on, 
And take it in dudgeon, 
Is like a curmudgeon 

When crossed in his will. 

I grieve that the chorus 
Of those who ignore us 
Can boast the sonorous 

Deep voice of a Hill ! 

And you, Mr. Fleming, 
What ails you at women, 
Whose eyes would be beaming 
So kindly on thee ? 

As acrid as sorrel. 
To sneer and to quarrel, 
Is this, Sir, your moral, 
Old phil-o-so-fie ? 
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Law, too, interdicts us. 
Which greatly afflicts us, 
Tho' how it restricts us 

Remains to be seen ; 

In all his collection, 

What act, and what section, 

Has changed the affection 

Of learned Mr. Skene ? 

Hard-hearted Buchanan ! 
The sound of Kilbrannan, 
Or roaring of cannon 

Less frights thee, I vow. 

Than soft voice, whose tinkle, 
Or small foot, whose twinkle, 
Might chase every wrinkle 

From dry logic's brow. 

Dear, good Dr. Jackson ! 
Have you joined the faction. 
Who thus turn their backs on 

Each fair blooming flower ? 

Can all the Consistory 
Explain the strange mystery. 
Why teaching Church History 

Should make thee so sour? 

And oh I my Greek scholar ! 
How great is my dolor, 
To find thee a follower 

Of stiff ones like these ! 
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I love, tho' I flout thee; 
I trust, tho' I doubt thee ; 
The gathering without thee 

Has small power to please. 

Then come back my darlings, 
No growlings or snarlings, 
But whistle like starlings, 

And cheer up like bricks. 

The rest are delightful, 
But yet 'twould be frightful 
To see you still spiteful ; 

Come back, O ye six ! 






H 



KANT AS A THEOLOGIAN. 



In the narrow sense of the term, Kant was not a theologian 
like many of our- Doctors pf Divinity; in the truest and 
most comprehensive sense he was one, for he " discoursed 
concerning God." His theological position may be con- 
cisely represented in the statement, that he endeavours to 
maintain the impossibility of attaining any knowledge of 
God, whilst he insists that there is a necessity to believe 
in the existence of a Supreme Being. He is therefore the 
avowed enemy of Speculative or Rational Theology, which 
attempts to demonstrate the existence of God. 

This paper is apologetic in its aim, attempting to show 
that Kant's severe strictures upon Rational Theology are 
unwarrantable, and that he himself is really indebted to it 
for his strong belief in the existence of God — a belief to 
which he attaches immense importance. 

Kant defines Theology to be " the cognition of the Su- 
preme Being." On that foundation, he says, rests the whole 
superstructure of Speculative Theology, and to the destruc- 
tion of that foundation, like a wise assailant, he directs his 
energy. Supposing, then, that Kant is correct in defining 
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Speculative Theology, let us observe how he goes to work 
in razing it to the ground. Kant never allows that phrase, 
" cognition of the Supreme Being," to escape his attention. 
Just as a tiger works with its prey, so Kant with this defini- 
tion. Every word of it is significant The outcome of Kant's 
elaborate argumentation in his famous work, the Critique of 
Pure Reason^ is, that it is impossible for us to cognize the 
Supremp Being. We may be able to think a Supreme 
Being, for we may think anything which is not con- 
tradictory ; but we cannot cognize God, because cognition 
belongs to a faculty and requires conditions, which assign 
to it a sphere into which the idea of God cannot enter. 
The understanding is the faculty of cognition, and pure 
reason is the source of the idea of God. The characteristic 
of all cognition is that it is "a conception to which a 
corresponding intuition is always presented." Hence a 
cognition is always connected with an object either of actual 
or of possible experience. But as objects can only be given 
to us subject to the conditions of the forms of intuition, 
space and time; and as those "objects" can only be 
thought in accordance with the forms of the understanding, 
it follows that an object of cognition is not known as it is in 
itself, but only as it appears to us. So that, if we could 
cognize the Supreme Being, we must know Him as subject 
to the conditions of space and time — ^as an object present- 
able in experience, and conformable to all its conditions. 

But to cognize the Supreme Being as a phenomenon 
would be equivalent to not knowing a Supreme Being at all, 
as is manifest from a consideration of what is implied in 
that term. The idea of a Supreme Being belongs entirely 
to pure reason ; and pure reason never refers directly to 
any object, and could not possibly refer to the object either 
of an actual or possible experience. Besides, even although 
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the cognitive faculty were equal to the knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, the latter is only an " ideal " of pure reason 
— ^an illusion of that sublime faculty, having really no objec- 
tive validity, although we are led to think so on account of 
the subjective necessity which ideas obtain in the mind. 

An examination of Kant's system of " ideas " will enable 
us to see at once that, from his point of view, the cognition 
of the Supreme Being is an impossibility. Elant conjures 
with the term and import of " systematic unity." The forms 
of pure intuition, space and time, introduce S3rstematic 
unity into the manifold of intuition ; the categories of the 
imderstanding introduce "systematic unity" into phenomena 
by means of rules ; reason introduces systematic unity into 
the rules of the understanding by means of principles. 
The principles of reason are the "ideas" — they are the 
categories elevated to the unconditioned. Of these ideas, 
there are three different classes, corresponding to the three 
forms of syllogism, which fiunish the clue to their discovery. 
In a syllogism, reason always endeavours to discover the 
general condition of its judgment, that is, of its conclusion ; 
in fact, the syllogism is a judgment by means of the sub- 
sumption of its condition under a general rule. But this 
general rule may be subjected to a similar process, for we 
may endeavour to get at its general condition, thus seeking 
to obtain the condition of a condition, back and back con- 
tinually, until we come to the unconditioned, which gives 
unity to the whole. Thus, then, we get the unconditioned 
of categorical s)aithesis in the subject, the unconditioned of 
hypothetical synthesis in the series, and the unconditioned 
of disjunctive synthesis of parts of a system. 

From the above we may observe that reason aims at 
absolute totality in the synthesis of its conditions — ^in all re- 
spects, and in all relations, unconditioned. 
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But as no experience whatever is unconditioned, it is at 
once manifest that there can be no object in experience at 
all adequate to the idea of reason; and as cognition is 
limited to experience, its object is never adequate to the 
demands of reason for the unconditioned, and therefore 
the cognition of a Supreme Being is an impossibility. 
Thus Kant places the idea of the Deity in a region far 
removed from the cognitive faculty — an impassable gulf 
between. 

But he goes a step further. Not only can we not cognize 
God, but we are labouring under a delusion in supposing 
that there is really an objective existence corresponding to 
our idea. The Supreme Being is not even an idea of 
reason. It is simply an " ideal of pure reason," the result of 
a natural subreptio, the outcome of the fallacy which results 
from emplo)dng reason as a constitutive rather than as a 
regulative principle, which alone is its legitimate office. As 
an ideal, the Supreme Being is at once a rule and a 
model for the introduction of systematic unity into the em- 
pirical exercise of the understanding, and the process of 
this idealizing is carefully given. Bit by bit, the ideal, 
which is a mere creation of the thought of reason, is objec- 
tified, hypostatized, and personified. The object of this 
ideal of reason is termed the Primal Being, the Supreme 
Being, and the Being of all beings. It is just as if Kant 
had said, — "You Speculative Theologians think that you are 
able to cognize the Supreme Being; but if there were a 
Supreme Being, you could not cognize him ; and if you 
could cognize him, there is really none such for you to 
cognize, at least in the sphere of pure reason." 

Such being the view of Kant, we need not be surprised to 
iind him writing thus : — " Without looking upon myself as 
a remarkably combative person, I shall not decline the 
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challenge to detect the fallacy and destroy the pretensions 
of every attempt of Speculative Theology." He makes 
short work of the diiferent methods of proving the existence 
of God. "There are," he says, "only three such methods, — 
the Physico-Theological (ordinarily called the Teleological), 
the Cosmological, and the Ontological. More there are 
not, and more there cannot be." 

He attaches the chief argumentative importance to the 
Ontological argument, considering indeed that the other 
two, while pretending to be separate proofs, are only the 
Ontological in different forms. Hence, the force of his 
reasoning is directed against the Ontological method of 
proving the existence of God If it be fallacious, then the 
other two fall in its down-come. He argues against the 
Ontological line of proof as follows : — " This mode of argu- 
ment is founded on the idea of an absolutely necessary 
Being. Such a conception is, however, a mere idea — ^a 
need of reason, but it is not on that account objectively 
established." Philosophers, he says, talk of an absolutely 
necessary being, but they refuse to show how a being of 
this nature is cogitable. They even go so far as to define 
an absolutely necessary being, as " that the non-existence of 
which is inconceivable," and boldly furnish examples of 
what they mean : as that the proposition "that every triangle 
has three angles " is an absolutely necessary judgment. 
Kant admits that the last statement is a correct one; but he 
adds, very significantly, " the imconditional necessity of a 
judgment does not form the absolute necessity of a thtng.^' 

Again, Kant shows that a great deal depends on the 
character of the judgment with which you are dealing. If 
the judgment be an analytical one, in which the predicate 
is simply an elucidation of what is already contained in the 
subject, then you cannot, without contradiction, annihilate 
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the predicate without annihilating the subject; but you 
may annihilate both. If, however, the judgment be a 
synthetical one, in which the predicate is cogitated as 
. standing in a necessary relation to the subject, the former 
may be annihilated without the latter being affected. The 
bearing of this on the Ontological argument is obvious. 
The proposition, " God exists," is a synthetical judgment, 
as are all existential propositions, and consequently the 
predicate may be denied without contradiction. There are 
two kinds of predicates which are, says Kant, sources of 
illusion, because the tendency to confound them resists 
almost all the endeavours of explanation and illustration. 
A logical predicate may be almost anything you please, but 
a real predicate always adds to or enlarges the conception. 
Now, " being " is not a real predicate ; it does not enlarge 
our conception, or add to the content of the subject The 
real contains no more than the possible. It is merely the 
positing of a thing, or of a determination of it If I say, 
"God is," I merely affirm the existence of the subject with 
all its predicates. I add nothing to the subject Therefore, 
although I cogitate an absolutely necessary being — ^an ens 
realissimum without defect or imperfection — the question 
still remains, "Does such a being exist or not?" In 
answering that question, Kant insists on the following 
points : — (i.) The perfection or necessity of a thing does not 
necessarily prove its existence. (2.) To prove the existence 
of any object, it is necessary to go beyond it (3.) All our 
knowledge of existence belongs entirely to the sphere of 
experience, being .confined to our perceptions, and what 
may be inferred from them accordmg to empirical laws. 
Possible experience alone can give reality to our concep- 
tions \ without it, a conception is merely an idea, without 
truth or relation to an object (4.) In the whole range of 
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our experience, it is impossible to find an object adequate 
to an idea of reason, which, in its very nature, transcends 
the possibility of experience. (5.) Therefore, it is simply 
impossible to prove the existence of the Supreme Being. 

Thus Kant disposes of what he calls the " unfortunate " 
Ontological argument The Cosmological mode of proof is 
next taken up. It has been called by Leibnitz, the argU- 
mentum a cotUingentia mundi. It is based apparently on 
general experience, and runs thus : — " If something exists, 
an absolutely necessary being must exist; but I exist; 
therefore, there exists an absolutely necessary being." As 
it proceeds firom experience, and as the world represents 
the totality of experience, it is called the Cosmological 
argument. Kant declares that in this aigument, we have 
dialectical illusion of an extreme character — that, in fact, this 
argument is a "perfect nest" of dialectical assumptions. 
As he has just disposed of the Ontological proof, it is 
sufficient for his purpose that he identify the Cosmological 
with it, and thus throw both overboard. He identifies the 
arguments in this way. Those who hold by the Cosmolo- 
gical argument declare that every absolutely necessary 
being is likewise an ens reaiissimum. If so, then, by 
conversio per cuxideris^ some entia realissima are absolutely 
necessary beings ; and as there is no distinction between 
eiiHa realissima^ the above is equal to the statement, that 
each ens realisstmum is an absolutely necessary being. 
This, however, was the exact mode of reasoning adopted by 
those who maintained the Ontological mode of proof, which 
has just been consigned to the Limbo of Fallacies. 

Kant has great sympathy with the Physico-Theological, or 
as it is more generally denominated, the Teleological argu- 
ment. He would spare it if he could, but his logic is 
remorseless. In the discussion of this argument, there 
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occurs a passage of great beauty and power, which we 
quote : — " The world around us opens before our view so 
magnificent a spectacle of order, variety, beauty, and con- 
formity to ends, that whether we pursue our observations 
into the infinity of space in the one direction, or into its 
illimitable divisions on the other, whether we regard the 
world in its greatest or its least manifestations, even after 
we have attained to the highest summit of knowledge which 
our weak minds can reach, we find that language in the 
presence of wonders so inconceivable has lost its force, 
and number its power to reckon, nay, even thought fails to 
conceive adequately, and our conception of the whole dis- 
solves into an astonishment without the power of expression 
— all the more eloquent that it is dumb." 

This argument, says Kant, always deserves to be men- 
tioned with respect " It is the oldest, the clearest, and 
that most in conformity with the common reason of 
humanity." It animates the study of nature, as it derives 
its own existence, and draws ever new strength from that 
source. The Physico-theological argument is founded, like 
the Cosmological, on experience — ^not a general, 'but a deter- 
mined, particular experience of the phenomena of the present 
world, and it is upon this fact that its rejection by Kant 
turns. He asks, not expecting a satisfactory answer, — "How 
is it possible for any experience, which always deals with the 
phenomenal and the conditioned, to present an object, 
adequate in any degree to an idea of reason?" The Physico- 
theological argument has no right to claim demonstrative 
certainty ; it is insufficient of itself to prove the existence of 
God, being unable to give us any determinate conception of 
such a being. It ends with " very great," but is unable to 
say " how great." At most, it can only prove the existence 
of an architect, but not the existence of a creator of the 
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world — and it can shew nothing more than the presence of 
power, wisdom, and benevolence in that architect, propor- 
tionate to the contmgency and arrangements of the world. 
So, says Kant, the Ph)rsico-theological argument, as if con- 
scious of its own weakness, has recourse to the Cosmological, 
which is simply the Ontological in disguise; and he imagines 
he has sufficiently demonstrated that he who leans upon 
the last mentioned argument, leans upon a broken reed. 
Having now considered how Kant disposes of all the 
Speculative Theologians, we may pause to examine whether 
or not a word may be spoken on their behalf. 

Throughout the argumentation, Kant again and again in- 
sists on the fact that in experience no object can be produced 
which is at all adequate to the ideas of pure reason. This 
principle is at the foundation ,of his attack upon that 
theology which is reared upon the "Cognition of the Supreme 
Being." He dwells upon the fact that all cognition is de- 
pendent upon experience, which is confined necessarily to 
the phenomenal, and dierefore can never be adequate to the 
ideas of reason. Now, in a matter of such importance as 
this, it is well to be armed with the highest authority, and in 
contradistinction to Kant, we produce Kant. He distinctly 
states that pure reason, in its practical use, contains the 
principles of the possibility of experience—of such action, 
namely, as might in accordance with ethical precepts be met 
wth in the history of man. In other words, Kant here 
admits that there may be a moral action perfectly harmoni- 
ous with the idea of practical reason. Now such an action 
must be capable of cognition ; and therefore it is manifest 
that it is quite possible to cognize in experience an object 
adequate to the ideas of reason. If such be allowed to 
practical reason, we do not see how it can be denied to 

theoretical reason. But Kant would object that there is a 

c 
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great difference between practical and theoretical reason, for 
in the one case reason is causal^ and in the other it is not 
Reason has a causal power in relation to freedom, while 
it has none in relation to the whole sphere of nature. 
Now to this distinction we demur, because, although 
it may be granted that theoretical reason has no causal 
power in the sphere of nature qu6. nature, wherein every- 
thing is already fixed and governed by eternal and im- 
mutable laws, yet we maintain that theoretical reason is as 
much causal in relation to the cognition of nature as practi- 
cal reason is in reference to the principle of fireedom. There 
is a great difference between nature and the cognition of 
nature. Theoretical reason has no causal power in the 
former — it has unlimited causal power in the latter. If such 
be the case, there is not sq much inherent impossibility in 
the cognition of a Supreme Being as he so strenuously 
maintained. 

Kant calls the God of the Speculative Theologians a mere 
ideal of pure reason. They really arrive at no knowledge 
of a true God — only lending themselves to an illusion, 
through a natural fallacy of reason, which seeks to give ob- 
jective reality to what is only a subjective principle. But 
this ideal, though really no God, is of scientific advantage, 
serving as the schema of the regulative principle of reason, 
introducing systematic unity into the empirical exercise of 
the understanding. A Supreme Being is therefore for the 
speculative reason a mere ideal, although a faultless one — a 
conception which perfects and crowns the system of human 
cognition, but the objective reality of which can neither be 
proved nor disproved. 

There is a mystery about the ideal of pure reason which 
Kant certainly does not explain. Altogether there are three 
ideas in pure reason, — ^the Psychological idea, personified in 
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the Ego — the Cosmological idea, or absolute totality of the 
series of the conditions of the phenomena in the world 
(which does not tend to hypostatize itself) — and the Theolo- 
gical idea, or cause of the condition of all objects in 
general, tending naturally to hypostatize itself, taking natur- 
ally to personification. In reference to this peculiarity on 
the part of the first and third ideas, there is room for much 
more explication than is to be found in the writings of Klant. 
It will not do to say that reason tends to hypostatize by a 
fallacy. We have a right to ask seriously why reason acts 
so. The thought breaks in upon one here that the proof of 
the existence of God is closely identified with belief in our 
own personality. I may as well call my personality a mere 
ideal of pure reason, as call my consciousness of the exist- 
ence of the Supreme Being by such a term. Kant, how- 
ever, seems to elude this difficulty, for, he says, that the 
ideal object^ the mere schema of the idea, is better suited for 
heuristic purposes than the idea itself. This is a matter for 
those to decide upon who have given considerable attention 
to scientific investigations, but it does not seem to be borne 
out by the testimony of experience. For example, the in- 
vestigations regarding the unity of forces or the simplicity 
of substances, proceed happily enough without such an inter- 
position. Our opinion on this point is that Kant's explanation 
of the origin and nature of the ideal of pure reason is not 
sufficient to warrant acceptance of it as a demonstrated 
dogma. 

We have already noticed that Klant, in dealing with the 
three modes of demonstrating the existence of the Supreme 
Being, laid especial stress upon the principle that all existen 
tial propositions are synthetical judgments, and that, conse- 
quently, it is always necessary to go beyond the subject in 
order to prove its actual existence. He also maintained 
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that all our knowledge of existence belongs entirely to the 
field of experience, wherein we can never find the object of 
an idea of pure reason, because no experience, however 
ample, could contain such an object; and therefore all 
attempts to prove the existence of an object of reason, such 
as the existence of a Supreme Being, are labour in vain. 
Now, whether all knowledge of existence is confined to the 
field of experience or not, this does not represent the criterion 
of the decision of the existence of any obj ect If we proceed 
by induction, and ask ourselves how we come to believe in 
the existence of any object, we shall find that we believe in its 
existence, because we are necessitated to do so. How do I 
come to believe that there is such an idea as " being" at 
all ? How do I believe in self? in an eternal world ? How 
does Kant believe so firmly in the existence of freedom, of 
the moral law, of 4 priori cognition, of the ideas of pure 
reason? Simply because he could not help doing so; he 
was impelled thereto by a necessity which nothing could 
resist It was in pursuance of this lawfiil as Well as cus^ 
tomary method, that the Speculative Theologian, whom Kant 
so unmercifully condemns, arrived at the conviction of the 
existence of God The upholder of the Ontological argu- 
ment felt himself forced to admit the existence of a Supreme 
Being, to support the idea within him. The one idea is as 
necessary as the other. He who is persuaded of the truth 
of the Cosmological argument finds it necessary to assume 
the existence of a Supreme Being, to support this wondrous 
existence within and around him. He who has yielded to 
the force of the Teleological argument, feels constrained 
to . admit the existence of a Being, to him at least 
Supreme, to relieve the burden of this otherwise unintel- 
ligible world If, then, the above be the real method of 
proving the existence of any object, the Speculative Theo- 
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logians are not so far behind the mark as Kant would 
place them. 

These theologians, however, suffer another injustice at 
the hands of their determined opponent Kant starts with 
the assumption that the three different methods of proof aim 
at a cognition of the Supreme Being. This is scarcely true 
in point of fact. The Ontological argument does not seek 
to present a cognition of the Supreme Being, but only to 
show the necessity of assuming the existence of such. It 
makes no attempt to Support the idea of God by a corres- 
ponding intuition. Then, again, the Cosmological and 
Physico-Theological arguments do not pretend to give a cog- 
nition of the Supreme Being, but only a cognition of a Being 
ever approximating to the Supreme. The latter contents 
itself with showing the necessity of assuming a free and 
intelligent author of the imiverse. If, however, we cumulate 
the findings of each, and obtain help firom the regulative 
principle of reason, we shall obtain a result satisfactory alike 
to the understanding and to the high demands of reason. 

From the above remarks, we are led on to observe that 
Kant would not have been so severe upon the theologians, if 
he had given a better definition of theology than the one 
which he has given — " a cognition of the Supreme Being." 
Obviously this gives more prominence to the result of 
theology than to the method of obtaining the result Two 
points ought to be borne in mind in connection with every 
science, (i.) The field of investigation. (2.) The method 
of investigation. If any science be progressive, it is more 
important to turn attention to the modus probandt^ than to 
the facts actually established. Astronomy, geology, mathe- 
matics, logic, and metaphysics, are sciences with particular 
spheres of operation. So theology is a science having for its 
sphere of observation and inquiry the idea of God. To say 
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that theology is synonymous with the cognition of God, is 
to foreclose the whole question, and land ourselves in 
unnecessary difficulties. It has yet to be settled whether the 
final result of theological investigation shall be simply a 
belief in the reality of a God, or a cognition of God. But 
the former, the wider of the two, receives, like the ocean, 
contributions from all qu^irters, and is in this respect prefer- 
able to the latter. Trivial as the above distinction may 
appear to be, the want of a proper recognition of some such 
distinction induced Kant to bring forth his ponderous artillery 
against the ^eculative Theologians. If we accept Kant's 
definition of theology, and Kant's own meaning of the terms, 
then theology is dead ; but we have endeavoured to show 
that we need not necessarily do so. Neither Speculative 
Theology, nor the principles of human nature, nor history, 
nor even dogmatism warrant such a definition as Kant has 
adopted and endeavoured to annihilate. 

Seeing that Kant has disposed of all Speculative Theology 
in such a summary way, one is siuprised to find that he him- 
self has really recourse to it in order to vindicate his belief 
in the existence of God — one of the elements of his celebrated 
triad. If we follow out the details of his theological reason- 
ing from the data and requirements of practical reason, we 
shall discover that he is as speculative in his theology as the 
most marked Teleologist could possibly be. So far as we can 
make out the difference between Kant and the theologians 
whom he condemns, it seems to be that they confine them- 
selves to a great extent to the sphere of nature, external and 
internal, material and spiritual, while he devotes especial, 
almost exclusive, attention to the sphere of morals, based 
upon freedom of will Both attain the same result, but by 
different methods. The conclusion of the whole matter witli 
both is that the constitution of things within us and without 
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US necessitates the assumption of a Supreme Being. Kant 
does not advance one step farther than this after all his de- 
structive criticism. He starts with the fact of freedom. 
This leads on to the idea of a moral world, of moral unity 
according to necessary laws. But the moral laws must ob- 
tain adequate efficiency and obligatory force. This pre- 
*supposes a supreme will, both omniscient and omnipotent 
Then, again, as in all true moral action we ought to act so 
as to deserve happiness — ^and not simply so as to obtain 
happiness — the question at once arises, Shall we obtain 
happiness according to our desert ? Kant says that to sup- 
port the moral use of reason, it is necessary to suppose the 
existence of a Supreme Being, whose business it is to dis- 
pense all happiness, and who arranges the natural world to 
harmonize with the moral world, so as to bring about this 
jummum honum. Indeed, he goes so far as to say that 
without a Gk)d, and without a world invisible to us now, but 
hoped for, the glorious ideas of morality are indeed objects 
of approbation and admiration, but cannot be the springs of 
purpose and of action. Thus, Kant's God is a sort of Deus 
ex machindi introduced to dole out happiness to the deserv- 
ing, and to be a terror to all evil doers. Great as is our 
admiration for the elevation and spirituality of Kant's moral 
principles, as represented in his writings, we think that he 
scarcely does justice to human nature, depraved as it is, in 
representing the motives to morality as springing from selfish 
dread. Tennyson, in his "Oenone," makes Pallas speak more 
naturally and more nobly, when she seeks to win Paris to 
her side by promising that she will lead him to see that 

" Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom, inscom of consequence." 

No doubt the moral world, like the natural world, leads 
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inevitably to the Being of God, but there is no necessity to 
give it such a position as Kant has done, much less to exalt 
it at the expense of all other kinds of speculation in 
theology. In this, as in other matters, the governing 
principle ought to be that which is expressed in the good 
old phrase, ^^ Suum cmque.^\ 

The grand lesson to be learned from the specula- 
tions of Kant in theology is, that this, like other 
sciences, cannot live in the atmosphere of pure reason. 
Theology has its place in the understanding, the cognitive 
faculty, but is indebted to reason to regulate its progress, 
and open up to it a path along which it may for ever walk, 
always striving after, but never attaining to, the truth. 
Theology is thus, like other sciences, progressive, deriving 
its restlessness, as well as its life and hopefulness, from its 
connection with the pure conceptions of reason, which allow 
no rest, no pause, unless in the unconditioned. Theology 
has, accordingly, its centre in the idea of an Infinite Being — 
that term giving expression to the impossibility of attaining 
to the absolute totality of the Divine attributes, and at the 
same time indicating that those attributes are capable of 
indefinite prolongation. God is always greater than the 
greatest, and higher than the highest Thus, while the object 
of theology is indefinite, nay infinite, the conception of that 
object is both clear and distinct. Hence, instead of defin- 
ing theology as Kant has done, as the " Cognition of the 
Supreme Being," it would be more satisfactory to regard it 
as a science, which aims at the cognition of a Being ever 
approximating to the Supreme. 



PROPERTIUS.— Book II. Elegy I. 



The Source of the Poet's Inspiration. 



To C. CiLNIUS MiECENAS. 

■ 

You ask me why love-elegy so frequently I follow, 
And why my little book of tender trifles only sings : 

It is not from Calliope, nor is it from Apollo, 

But from my own sweet lady-love my inspiration springs. 

If in resplendent purple robe of Cos my darling dresses, 
FU fill a portly volume with the Coan garment's praise ; 

Or, if her truant tresses wreathe her forehead with caresses, 
The tresses of her queenly brow demand her poet* s lays ; 

Or if perchance she strike the speaking lyre with ivory 
fingers, 
I marvel how those nimble fingers run the chords along ; 
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Or if above her slumber-drooping eyes a shadow lingers, 
My trancM mind is sure to find a thousand themes of song; 

Or if for love's delightful strife repose awhile be broken, 
O ! I could write an Iliad of our sallies and alarms ; 

If anything at all she's done — ^if any word she's spoken, 
From out of nothing rise at once innumerable charms. 

But, if the Fates had given me the power, beloved Maecenas, 
To marshal hero-bands, I'd neither sing of Titan wars, 

Nor Ossa on Olympus piled, that Terra's brood most heinous. 
By aid of Pelion, might scale the everlasting stars ; 

Nor hoary Thebes, nor Pergamus in Homer's song undying, 
.Nor sea to sea, by stem decree of haughty Xerxes, brought, 

The warlike Cimbri, nor the soul of Carthage death-defying. 
Nor Remus' ancient realm, nor deeds of fame by Marius 
wrought; 

But I would sing of Caesar's might and Caesar's martial glory, 
And next to mighty Caesar would my lyre for thee be 
strung. 

For while of Mutina, or of Philippi, fell and gory, 
Or of the naval wair and rout by Sicily I sung ; 

Or of Etruria's ancient hearths in ruin laid for ever. 
Or Ptolemaean Pharos with its subjugated shore. 

Or Egypt and the Nile what time the broad seven-mantled 
river 
In drear captivity to Rome our conquering armies borp ; 

Or kings with golden fetters bound, in gorgeous hued apparel, 
And trophied prows of Actium, whirled along the Sacred 
way; 
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My muse would ever twine around thy brow the wreath of 
laurel, 
In time of peace, in time of war, a faithful subject aye. 

Lo 1 Theseus boasts Peirithoiis, among the shades infernal, 
An ever-during witness of the debt to friendship due; 

Achilles has Patroclus in the realms of light supernal : 
Thyfriendship, dear Maecenas, is as theirs — ^as leal and true. 

But how Enceladus with Jove erst fought in fields Phlegrsean 
Callimachus has not the depth of lung to thunder forth ; 

No more can I in nervous verse out-pour a noble paean, 
Declare great Caesar's lofty line, or trace his Phrygian birth. 

The sailor tells of stormy gales, of oxen talks the farmer. 
The soldier counts his wounds, of sheep the shepherd 
prates away ; 
I sing of hours in rosy bowers, of dalliance with my charmer : 
We all have here our proper sphere — his part let each one 
play. 

'Tis one renown to die in love, another — ^when love-laden — 
To sink in rest on one true breast, O may this lot be mine ! 

And, if I'm right, my darling's wont to blame the fickle 
maiden. 
And, for the sin of Helen, hates the Iliad every line. 

Whether I'm doomed to drain a draught like Phaedra's magic 
potion. 
Mixed for the step-son she could ne'er from paths of 
honour turn, 
Or perish by Circean herbs, or, bathed in charmfed lotion. 
Slow simmer o'er lolcian hearth in Colchian witch's urn, 
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One woman stole my heart away, for her alone I languish. 
In her embraces I will live, in her embraces die : 

Tho' medicine hath power to cure the sum of human anguish. 
The mightiest physician's skill the pains of love defy. 

In time Machaon healed the loathsome limbs of Philoctetes, 
And Philyreian Chiron gave to blinded Phoenix sight ; 

The god of Epidaurus at a father's fond entreaties 

By Cretan herbs Androgeos brought again to realms of light 

The same Haemonian spear by which the Mysian youth fell 
bleeding 

Alone could to the festering wound impart a healing balm ; 
But he who'll cure this pain of mine is certain of succeeding 

In bearing Tantalus's fruit away with cunning palm. 

Yea, he the piercM pails may fill, and heavy burden lighten. 
The slender Daniads endure, with ceaseless toil opprest ; 

From the bleak cliff of Caucasus imchain the fetter'd Titan, 
And scare away thebird of prey that tears his mangled breast. 

When, therefore. Fate shall come and place the dreary bourne 
between us. 
And on a little marble slab thou'lt read my humble name, 
O thou, the hope and envy of our chivalry, Maecenas, 
Whose friendship sheds around my life and death the light 
of fame. 

If thou shouldst chance to pass the grave where I am 
quietly sleeping, 
Rein in thy British car, a-gleam with richly-graven gear. 
And breathe these words of sorrow, o'er my silent ashes 
weeping, 
" A cruel maiden was the death of him who 's mouldering 
here." J. C. 



MYSTICISM. 



" Yet all experience is an arch, where thro' 
Gleams that untraveird world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move." — Tennyson* 

** And yet what bliss, 
"When dying in the darkness of God's light, 
The soul can pierce these blinding orbs of nature, 
And float up to the nothing, which is all things — 
The ground of being, where self-forgetful silence 
• Is emptiness— emptiness, fulness — fulness, God, — 
Till we touch Him, and, like a snow flake, melt 
Upon His light sphere's keen circumference !" 

The Sainfs Tragedy, 

Robertson, of Brighton, has said, in one of his sermons : 
** There is a desire in the human heart, best described as the 
cravings of infinitude. We are so made, that nothing that 
has limits satisfies. Hence the sense of freedom and relief 
which comes from all that suggests the idea of boundless- 
ness : the deep sky — ^the dark night — the endless circle — the 
illimitable ocean." Religion interprets this desire to mean 
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2l craving for immediate fellowship with the infinite Go4 
In this craving lies the root and moral justification of 
Mysticism. 

Mysticism, as the word denotes, is always conversant with 
some form of " hidden " or " secret " knowledge ; and this is, 
perhaps, the simplest idea we can firame of it. Originally, 
the fJLvcrrrjs was one initiated into the rites and doctrines of 
the Greek mysteries. This meaning of the word is still the 
prominent one in such phrases as " a mystical sense " — " a 
mystical principle '* — " mystical insight/* and so forth. The 
"mystical sense" of Scripture, as taught, for instance, by 
Bohme, or Swedenborg, or Madame Guyon, is an assumed 
allegorical or spiritual sense, underlying that of the letter, 
and manifest only to those who have received special illumi- 
nation. In like manner, theosophy might be regarded as the 
"mystical sense" of nature. 

Thus, in the most genenil view of it, Mysticism is simply 
a " looking at the unseen." Its essence lies in this, that it 
implies faith in a higher order of ideas than those of the 
senses, or of the logical understanding. In this wide sense, 
every man might properly enough be termed a mystic, 
whose eyes have been opened to see a deeper meaning and 
mystery in life than other men see — whose thought and 
action are controlled by spiritual and ideal aims — ^who has 
penetrated behind crass facts, and the deceptive outside 
shows of things, and grasped, by a subtle power of inward 
vision, that side of them which is turned to the everlasting. 
Imagination, " the vision and the faculty divine " of the true 
poet, is, in its higher exercises, essentially a mystical power. 
There is a deep vein of Mysticism running through all the 
higher forms of poetry and art; a sense of the spiritual, the 
mysterious, the inexpressible, the infinite. Art is, in fact, the 
indirect expression of the spiritual : the mystical element it 
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contains, therefore, is its very life and soul. AH along its 
path there streams 
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A light that never was on sea or land ; '' 



its grand function is, as Browning has expressed it, to " pour 
heaven into this shut house of life." When this " visionary 
gleam " fades from the realm of art ; when statue, painting, 
song, carry with them no suggestions of something grander, 
sweeter, purer, nobler, than we ever can find on earth, their 
proper ministry is ended. This phase of Mysticism we may 
term tmaginoHve, ' 

But this haimting consciousness of the unseen — this sense 
of the spiritual in nature — this attraction which we feel to all 
that suggests the idea of infinity — How do we account for it? 
Shall we not say of it that it is but a lower potence, so to- 
speak, of that Divine energy in the soul, in virtue of which it 
ever tends instinctively to mount to " God, who is its home." 
The true life-pulse of Mysticism lies in man's religious nature. 
Here two modes of viewing the subject are possible. We 
may regard Mysticism as the result of the upward move- 
ment of the human spirit, seeking union with the Divine. In 
this, its original and natural phase. Mysticism is Aspirational. 
Or, instead of viewing man as seeking to elevate himself, or 
be elevated to Gk)d, we may conceive of God rather as stoop- 
ing down to man, entering into communication with him, 
and bestowing oil him certain supernatural favours. Here 
Mysticism becomes Inspirational. Under one or other of 
these two headings, all the main varieties of mystical systems 
could, we think, readily be grouped. Our chief concern, 
however, is with the former ; and what we have now to say 
of the inspirational type of Mysticism will be summed up in 
very brief compass. 

In every country and age, remarkable individuals have 
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appeared, believing themselves to stand in a closer relation 
to God than others, and claiming to be the recipients of 
peculiar inspirations and revelations. The ancient " Vates," 
whether prophet or poet, was alwa)rs believed to be roused 
and moved by the sudden impulse of some Divine afflatus. 
Plato, in the <^Ion," speaks of a chain of inspiration descend- 
ing from Apollo to poets, who, in turn, communicated the 
inspiration to the rhapsodist; the last links of the chain 
being the souls of lovers and philosophers. Even in modem 
times, great poets, such as Milton (are they wrong?) do not 
shrink from claiming a kind of inspiratioa "These abilities/' 
says Milton, "by which the grandest poetry is produced, 
wheresoever they be found, are the inspired gift of God.'* 
And, concerning his own sublime Epic, he alleges that it was 
obtained "not by invocation of Dame Memory, and her siren 
daughter, but by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit, who 
can enrich with all utterance of knowledge, and sends out 
His Seraphim with the hallowed fire of His altar to touch and 
purify the lips of whom He pleases." All this naturally con- 
nects itself with what we have already said of the essentially 
mystical character of genuine poetry and art, and need not 
be enlai^ed upon. 

Kindred with the Poetic is what we may call the 
Theosophic type of Mysticism. Theosophjr, according to its 
own accoimt, is nature studied in the light of grace : a 
knowledge of the structure, laws, and spiritual correlations 
of the universe, gained inspirationally, or by direct vision 
and revelatioa In reality, it is simply the mistake of a 
poetical and imaginative, for a scientific view of creation ; 
though as might be expected, on the principle that poetry 
is "unconscious philosophy," it is always mixed up 
(especially in such writers as Bohme), with more or 
less of true thought On its manifold absurdities it is 
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needless to expatiate. These are only too obvious to the 
reader who has racked his brain over the weaiy, laboured, 
unintelligible pages of the theosophic masters, in the vain 
attempt to collect from their jargon any stray gleam of truth 
or reason. On the whole, however, theosophy does embody 
certain important truths. What, for instance, of its funda- 
mental axiom that man is the key to nature, that somehow, 
or somewhere, we have within ourselves the " open sesame " 
to all the secrets of the imiverse? The imiverse is the 
macrocosm — ^man is the microcosm. What of its nobler 
dream of gathering up into one grand system of truth all 
that can ever be known of God, nature, and man ; showing 
how each is related to the other, how nature implies man, 
man nature, and how both nature and man are grounded in 
God? What of its constant desire to look at all things in 
the light of eternity? of its continual regard, in all its 
speculations, to that 

" One fer-off Divine event 
To which the whole Creation moves" ? 

What, finally, of its assertion, as against the mere phenomen- 
alist, of the truth that "things are not what they seem," 
because they are infinitely more? that in the truest view 
of it the universe is but one vast symbol of the invisible ? 
Granted that we have here an imaginative, not a scientific 
view of nature, this only brings us back to the question 
already started — " Is the imaginative view of nature in every 
sense an unreal one ? Is it not, in some respects, the highest 
and truest of all ? To the eye that brings with it the power 
of seeing, — ^to the vision of a Dante, a Shakespeare, a 
Milton, a Wordsworth, — ^nature is surely more than an 
aggregate of variously shaped and variously coloured objects, 
useful only as they can be turned to some material purpose. 

D 
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Nay : the temporal in their view is but the guise of the 
eternal Eveiywhere they can discern great, absolute, 
boundless truth, masquerading under all kinds of sensuous 
disguises. The "goodly universe" is but the shadow of 
God's might — a veil thrown over His ineffable glory, yet 
illuminated by the brightness streaming through — ^a " step or 
link, for intercourse" with Himself. Such is the conception 
of Creation which imderlies our loftiest poetry ; and it is 
the very same thought which pervades and vitalises all the 
theosophic systems. Reason may, perhaps, help us to verify 
its truth, but it is not from reason that wq first obtain it 
It breaks upon the soul in a light, which, in our best moments, 
we feel must have its origin in some other and unearthly 
source. Concerning that source, the mystic's belief in 
" inspiration " is, perhaps, as near the truth as any other. 

The worst forms of inspirational Mysticism are imques- 
tionably those in which it has been mixed up with religious 
extravagance and enthusiasm, with visions and pretended 
revelations, with a claim to spiritual superiority and imme- 
diate intercourse with Deity, generally accompanied with an 
utter contempt for, and neglect of, all letters and science. 
Devout Christians will not be disposed to question the 
possibility and reality of Divine guidance and illumination ; 
such a faith belongs to the very essence of Christianity ; but 
this is not supposed to be granted, apart from the con- 
scientious use of our rational faculties, or in such a way that 
the Written Word is to be set aside or superseded. The 
predse relation of these two Actors, the external and the 
internal — ^the Written Word and the " inner light " — ^it may 
not be easy to determine, but the necessity for both is one 
of the cardinal principles of Reformation Theology. In its 
less extravagant forms, inspirational Mysticism has fre- 
quently been little more than a justifiable protest on 
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behalf of the freedom and Hving action of the spirit, as 
against that narrow frigid dogmatism which would chain it 
down in servile bondage to the letter. But in dividing the 
internal from the external, in rejecting thought, and in giving 
implicit credence to every suggestion of excited feeling, as 
to the whisper of some indwelling celestial monitor, it has 
unquestionably often run itself into sad extremes. We need 
not pause to enumerate cases ; they will be familiar enough 
to any one well read in the religious history of the world. 
Let the wild, fanatical ravings of the sixteenth century Ana- 
baptists stand as representative of alL In such deplorable 
excesses, we have the spectacle, not without its own instruc- 
tion, of Mysticism run mad. 

Hitherto, in speaking of Mysticism, no allusion has been 
made to philosophy. We hasten now to glance at the 
subject in this connection. 

Philosophically, Mysticism is the despair or renimciation 
of reason in the search for absolute truth : or, otherwise, the 
attempt to find in feeling and intuition, or by ecstatic 
elevation, a solution of the ultimate problems of thought 
Philosophy, as such, holds rigidly by the principle of reasoa 
Where that fails, philosophy ends. But Mysticism, despair- 
ing of reason, deserts this principle, and throws itself back 
on the immediate intuitions and inspirations of feeling. It 
holds that, in the inmost workings of consciousness, certain 
truths and facts are often immediately revealed in regard to 
which a rational certainty — ^an assurance gained by reasoning 
and demonstration — is unattainable. Such truths and facts, 
for instance, as the being and moral perfections of God, the 
existence of an absolute and eternal ground of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty — the fact of our own moral relation to the 
Deity, and of our absolute dependence upon Him as His 
creatures — ^this idea of a " God-consciousness," we take to 
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be essentially mystical. It appears in some form or other 
in all the great mystical systems, and may be assumed to be 
characteristic of them. It is the " Soul Centre" of Plotinus ; 
Eckharf s " Divine Spark ; " Tauler's " Ground of the Soul " 
— " the very centre of man's being/' as he describes it, " the 
unseen depths of his spirit, wherein lies the image of God." 
It is the source of all our religious and aesthetic aspirations 
and emotions, the organ of communion with the Divine 
Spirit, that inmost depth of our being, where in reality, the 
divine and the human are one. Coleridge would call it 
Reason, or, contrasted with Understanding — " the faculty of 
judging according to sense." Unlocked in the ecstasy, it is 
Schelling's Intellectual Intuition. Enlightened and informed 
by the matter of objective revelation, it assumes a more 
definite character in what Schleiermacher and Neander call 
" the Christian consciousness." In every case it is a faculty 
of intuition rather than of thought. Surely the profoundest 
thinkers of all ages have not been thus harmonious in 
asserting the existence of such a mystery in our nature, 
without some ground for it in fact There are depths in 
our being which the light of ordinary consciousness will not 
permit us fully to explore. Yet, from these depths, strange 
gleams, strange flashes, strange inspirations and convictions 
are ever and anon visiting us, which, when they come, 
irradiate the whole sphere of consciousness as with a light 
from eternity, and when they go, leave on our minds the 
impression that, somehow, God was very near to us. The 
rationalist is never more mistaken than when he tells us that 
thought in man is everything — that reason, taking the word 
in the sense of the faculty of dialectic, is oin: only guide to 
truth. Apart from the light which comes to us from our 
affections, from our moral feelings, from that depth in our 
being, of which the mystic speaks, but to which he can give 
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no adequate name, what has intellect to work upon, but 
empty, cold, and useless abstractions ? A man who trasts 
to nothing but reason may be a good mathematician, but 
he is as sure to go astray whenever he attempts to deal 
with subjects that involve moral and spiritual intuition as a 
man would be who pretended to judge of music without ear, 
or of paintings without eyesight. Thus far we agree with 
the mystics. It does not follow, however, that because 
reason and understanding are not everything, therefore they 
are nothing. Here it seems to us that the mystics mutilate 
the truth in their way, quite as much as the rationalist does 
in his. But at this point, Mysticism forces us back on the 
whole question of the capacity of the finite to know the infinite. 
No article in the mystical creed is more pronounced than 
this, that God, the Absolute Being, cannot be reached or 
comprehended by reason. Here, by a curious movement of 
thought, the mystics, who, in another point of view are the 
most transcendent absolutists, come round exactly to the 
position occupied by such thinkers as Hamilton and Mansel. 
The absolute is incognoscible. " To think is to condition.'' 
A mind acting imder the limitations of space and time, and 
admitting the distinction of subject and object, can never 
rise to an apprehension of the infinite and imconditioned 
Only an infinite being can know an infinite. Such is the 
argument ; and, after much that has been said against it, we 
cannot well see how it is to be got over. Certainly, strange 
results in philosophy have followed firom the attempt to bring 
the absolute under the categories of positive thought The 
Eleatics demonstrated that the absolute must be one — 
simple, blank, unity. Plato, in his search after an absolute 
first principle of existence, found himself carried up to the 
assumption of an ideal good, which is not only above per- 
sonahty, but beyond existence itself. The Neo-Platonists 
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carried out this idea when they alleged that we cannot affirm 
of the absolute even that it is. The Absolute is supra- 
rational ; not necessarily irrational, but transcending reason. 
But how, then, are man's religious instincts to be satisfied ? 
How is union with God to be attained ? Clearly, not under 
the conditions of the finite consciousness. • If the absolute, 
as thus conceived, is to be reached at all, it must be by some 
act in which the limitations of our finite being are broken 
down. So at least Plotinus argues, and the mystics, one and 
all, have $aid " amen " to his logic. The absolute is only to 
be reached by ecstatic elevation. In the ecstasy, the last 
remnant of distinction between the knower and the known 
vanishes, and, for the moment, imification with God is per- 
fectly attained. 

Mysticism, in one aspect of it, is thus the renunciation of 
all riietaphysics ; but in another, it is instructive to see how 
completely it is caught in the toils of that very metaphysics 
which it professes to disdain and spurn. Whence this Neo- 
Platonic conception of the absolute ? This is surely not 
the kind of deity for which the heart of man craves. 
The truth is. Mysticism is never more helplessly en- 
tangled in the meshes of metaphysical difficulty than when 
it thinks itself most sure of escaping firom them. The 
questions with which metaphysics deal cannot be avoided, 
simply because they lie at the bottom of all thought 
and life. Not a mystical treatise that ever was written 
but betrays the cross influence of philosophical thought : 
the relation of the finite to the infinite — the univer- 
sal to the particular — the one to the many — God to the 
world. These old problems will swim through a man's 
brain, whether he cares to have them in his thoughts or not. 
Wearied with the strifes of the schools, the mystic retreats 
into the silence of his own heart, and hopes to find God 
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there; but even in his solitude the spectres of the old 
controversies rise before him, and refuse to be dismissed. 
How real these questions are, is best seen by watching their 
influence in the shaping of men's lives, and nowhere is this 
more clearly manifest than in Mysticism. The mere specu- 
lator may hold almost any view he pleases about the 
absolute, and it does not greatly affect his practice. But 
with the mystic it is different His life aim being union with 
God, his mode of construing God to his thoughts is literally 
a matter of life or death to him. If God transcends all 
finite thinking, the mystic will strive, as far as possible, to 
lay an arrest on the whole activity of intellect If the 
absolute cannot be known under the conditions of self- 
consciousness, the mystic will labour to reduce self-conscious- 
ness to nothing. If solitude, silence, freedom from worldly 
distractions, and the severities of ascetic discipline, are 
needful in order to bring about the ecstacy, then he will 
become a recluse. The ecstasy is cheaply purchased by any 
earthly sacrifices » and self-denials. The mystic is thus 
intensely in earnest He shows his faith by his works. He 
has borrowed from philosophy a certain notion of the 
absolute-^the necessities of thought seem to shut him up to 
this notion as the true one, and though to sink back into the 
absolute so conceived will paralyse his whole earthly existence, 
and in the end crush out his very life, still he will not swerve 
from his aim. We may be sure it is no verbal juggling 
which leads men to such results as these. 

At first sight it may appear extraordinary that what are 
commonly regarded as mere philosophical abstractions 
should ever have been able to affect the great tides of 
human life, and sway them about with such tremendous 
power. But we can easily see how it should be so, if we 
turn back to what we have alleged to be the root-principle of 
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M3rsticism. Mysticism aspires to nothing so much as to 
immediate and personal fellowship with God — this being 
whom it instinctively clothes with the attributes of infinity 
and eternity, and before whom the soul is thrilled at first 
with unutterable awe. But what does personal commimion 
with such a being imply? For one thing, the transcending 
of all external media, of all means of grace, of all mere doc- 
trinal propositions, of all metaphors and figurative represen- 
tations. Stop short at any of these things, and there is still 
a veil between the soul and God ; but Mysticism yearns for 
the certainty and blessedness of immediate vision. It must 
dispense with, or, at least, transcend, all outward mediation. 
But this simply means that Mysticism will be satisfied with 
nothing short of a knowledge of God in the depths of His 
Absolute and Unrevealed Essence. To do it justice here, 
however, three things need to be remembered. Firsts This 
ambition of the mystic must be admitted to have its spring 
in a true impulse ; and though apparently most arrogant, it 
has been, in reality, associated in the better class of mystics 
with the profoundest piety and humility. Surely they were 
right in maintaining that the soul's life consists, not in know- 
ing about God, not simply in the use of external means, but 
in knowing, and being united with, God Himself. Means of 
grace are only valuable as they lead to God, who is the 
source of grace. It might be well for some of those who 
rail so strongly against the extravagances of the mystics, who 
so vigorously rebuke their disregard of means, seriously to 
reflect whether, in resting so entirely in mere doctrines and 
mere externals, they are not themselves guilty of a far more 
grievous error. The heart of the mystic cried out for God — 
the Living God ; and surely for this no man can blame him. 
Second, It was, perhaps, unavoidable in the earlier stages of 
religious development that undue prominence should be 
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given, as in the mystical systems, to the thought of God's 
transcendence. The true relation of the infinite and finite 
is a problem even yet not satisfectorily solved in philosophy 
and theology. Both terms are given in consciousness; at 
all events, consciousness gives the finite, and suggests the 
infinite ; but the infinite, as the more awfiil and impressive 
of the two, tends, in the first instance, to draw all thought 
towards itself. The finite is either lost sight of altogether, 
and the infinite swallows up everything in a imiversal Pan- 
theism, as in the Indian religions ; or, if the reality of the 
finite be granted in words, still the infinite is allowed so to 
overshadow and suppress it, as to destroy all true freedom of 
thought and action. In the historical movement of thought, 
questions relating to the infinite have always taken prece- 
dence of those relating to the finite. Before the time of 
Aristotle, Greek speculation had already opened up most of 
those great problems in regard to the absolute which have 
been under discussion ever since. In Christian theology, the 
earliest controversies were those which related to tlie 
Trinity, and the internal nature of the Godhead It was 
very natural that these two streams should seek to unite, 
that Christian speculation in the fifth and sixth centuries 
should be found ti3dng to connect itself with the results 
of previous philosophies. Certain it is, that with the writ- 
ings of the so-called Dionysius the Areopagite, which were 
first heard of about that period, the Neo-Platonic conception 
of the absolute, as the Unnameable One, exalted even above 
existence and intelligence, passed over into the Christian 
Church, and exerted, for centuries, a powerful influence upon 
its theology. But, apart from this, their own controversies 
had, by this time, led Christian theologians to make a sharp 
distinction between God the Revealed and God the Un- 
revealed — God in the Eternal, Incomprehensible Mystery of 
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His own Nature. The religious consciousness was not 
yet sufficiently disciplined to see that, in aiming to know 
God under the latter aspect of His Being, it was really seek- 
ing something, the attainment of which, even were it possible, 
would be no happiness or gain. To be plunged in this 
uncreated abyss is, as the mystics rightly alleged, utterly to 
lose all consciousness of separate personaHty. The dazzling 
brilliancy of the inaccessible light of God is, to the finite 
mind, exactly equivalent to darkness. Sense and thought 
are necessarily overpowered. In the very excess of blessed- 
ness, the sense, the enjoyment of blessedness is lost. What 
gain, then, is there in this ? 

" For who would lose. 
Though full of pain, this intellectual heing — 
These thoughts, that wander through eternity — 
To perish rather — swallowed up and lost 
In the wide tomb of uncreated night." 

Yet for ages this, almost in so many words expressed, was 
the highest aim and aspiration of the mystic. But here there 
comes in a third consideration. Mysticism, being groimded 
in an essentially true idea, the possibility for man of 
immediate fellowship with God could not but tend, as time 
went on, to shake itself clear of its own errors and exaggera- 
tions, and pass roimd into healthier forms. These errors 
were not so manifest as long as the mystics were men of true 
piety and humihty, for their pious instincts prevented them 
from carrying out their principles to their legitimate issues. 
But all the mystics were not of this order. There were many 
who did not hesitate to carry out the principles of Mysticism 
as far as logic would conduct them. Start from the Neo- 
Platonic conception of the absolute, and it is easy to see 
whither our reasoning may lead us. This indifference point 
above all affirmation and negation, which the mystic calls 
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the absolute, as it is above all distinctions, so it is equally 
reconcilable with all. Elevated to this indifference point, he 
may reasonably claim to be exalted, not only above truth 
and falsehood, learning and science, but even above right 
and wrong, above the ordinary obligations of morality. 
Grounded in his utmost being in God, all external acts 
become alike indifferent to him. The flood-gates are thrown 
open to all kinds of immorality and excess. And, in point 
of fact, the mystical principle has often thus been carried out 
in history. Again, if means of grace, the study of the 
Scriptures, the contemplation of Christ, &c, are only helpful 
as steps leading up to immediate vision, and direct personal 
communion with God, then they may be safely dispensed 
with by the man who has attained and is already perfect. 
The spiritual man is independent of those helps which may 
be useful to others less advanced. Hence self-conceit, 
spiritual pride, and arrogance, manifesting themselves in 
contempt for others, and disr^ard of ordinances. Even 
more obvious is the danger of those who are restrained by 
no considerations of humihty, plunging into the gulf of 
Pantheistic self-deification. In taking this step, the mystic 
may either justify himself by metaphysical reasoning, arguing 
that in knowing the absolute a man must necessarily become 
identified with the absolute ; or he may only be carrying 
out to their issues the expressions current in mystical 
theology about self-loss in God, sinking into the Uncreated 
Essence, and so on. The Pantheistic tendency is strong in 
all Mysticism. Dwelling so exclusively on God's infinitude, 
realizing that whatever reality the finite has, it owes to this, 
its being grounded in the infinite, the mystic finds it very 
difficult to avoid surrendering the finite altogether. He 
believes that in the inmost depths of his being man also is 
divine. It is but a step from this to the other statement that 
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in the higher life, or in the ecstacy, he falls back upon this, 
and so- becomes one with God When a man has got to this 
position, he can afford to set aside all the common religious 
obligations which rest on human beings. He will not pray, 
he will not give thanks ; why should he ? He himself is 
God. He will not confess sins ; in his case the word sin 
has no meaning. Here, then, in canying out its philosophi- 
cal conceptions to their logical results, we find Mysticism 
threatening to destroy its own first principle. Fellowship 
with God is only possible when the distinction between God 
and the finite spirit is maintained. Such fellowship, moreover, 
has no significance, unless sin and righteousness are allowed 
to have their full meaning both in the case of God and man. 
By the pressure of an internal necessity, therefore, Mysticism 
feels itself, in course of time, compelled to move forward to a 
juster idea of God. Its grand mistake, all along, had lain in 
assuming that no knowledge of God can be real knowledge, 
which is not a knowledge of Gk)d as absolute; that mediated, 
relative knowledge of God is worthless. But this view Of 
things was materially altered as the influence of the Christian 
faith became more profoundly felt. The Neo-Platonic 
absolute could not in any case forever maintain itself; but 
more especially was this impossible under a religion which sets 
out with the cardinal doctrine that God has revealed himself 
in flesh. Christianity restoresthe finite to its true place, and 
breaks up the conception of God as blank, characterless, 
distinctionless imity. It teaches us that God is light, but 
still more emphatically that (jod is righteousness and love. 
This could not but tell, in course of time, on the mystical 
view of the Divine nature. The abyss of which the mystics 
still speak is now an abyss of love. Tauler even talks of "the 
Divine Fatherly abyss of the Holy Trinity." Bohme repre- 
sents the depths of the Divine nature as the seat of all kinds 
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of forces striving for manifestation. Union with God is 
conceived of as a moral union — a union of love and self- 
surrender, rather than as a union of essence. Men are no 
longer exhorted to intellectual passivity, but to an unresting 
" Imitation of Christ." Humility, repentance, and a holy 
life, are set above fasts, vigils, penances, and bodily austeri- 
ties. The beatific vision is held to be a vision of the eternal 
truth, eternal goodness, eternal beauty — ^not a dazzle of 
inexpressible glory, in which the mind is simply stupified 
and lost. I^n all these, and many other respects which might 
easily be mentioned. Mysticism is seen gradually working 
itself round to that strictly reasonable position which it finally 
assmnes in the theology of Luther and his fellow-reformers. 
Indefiniteness is no longer rated above definiteness, nor 
mystery above revelation. A veiled and relative manifesta- 
tion of God, in which the soul can still feel that God is 
directly present to it, is preferred to a so-called absolute 
knowledge, which is thought to be so only by an illusion. 
In attaining to this knowledge of God, no external helps 
are to be neglected, nor is any part of our higher nature 
to be left inactive. Not reason alone, not intuition alone ; 
but heart and mind, imagination, will, and conscience, the 
force of thought, the energy of affection and of the moral 
nature, all are to be employed ; and only as our whole being 
is thus engaged in " following hard after God " can we hope 
to be elevated into the nearness of communion with Him. 

We have tried to show that Mysticism is not at all worthy 
of that indiscriminate and unreasoning condemnation to 
which it is so often subjected, and which will generally be 
found to come from those who know least about it. No 
doubt Mysticism has often been associated with the wildest 
superstition and absiu-dity. It has been mixed up with the 
grossest mistakes in theory, which have led to the most 
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deplorable errors in practice. But even granting that, as 
unrolled in history, M3rsticism lies before us as a vast mazy 
web of error, still the thoughtful mind will discern innumer- 
able silver threads of truth running through it in every 
direction, and will not deem the time wasted which is spent 
in an effort to disentangle them. Mysticism has its root, at 
least, in some of the noblest impulses and aspirations of our 
nature. A pure and truth-loving soul cannot but be 
charmed with its lofty ideals of spiritual perfection and 
disinterested love — ^its impassioned yearnings after imme- 
diate contact with the Divine. To do it justice, we must be 
content to clear the stage, at the outset, of all its coarser 
and more degenerate forms, and to look at it only in its best 
and purest representatives. If we do this, we will find it 
difficult to believe, that at the bottom of a system associated 
with the names of some of the truest and noblest men that 
have ever lived, there should lie nothing real, nothing 
valuable, nothing worth a thought 

J. O. 
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In radiant splendour, on the glassy waters, 

Fair Dian lay like innocence asleep ; 
When, clothed in beauty, one of Ocean's daughters 
Rose from her palace deep. 

Softly she issued through the azure portal. 

Her every movement told she was divine ; 
I stood, and gazed upon the fair immortal, 
I knelt before her shrine. 

She came, her silken tresses roimd her trailing. 

Thin clouds of spray her forehead circling now. 
Like the transparent mists of Orient, veiling 
Aurora's crimson brow. 

Fair was her face, her soft blue eyes bright beaming; 

She wore the aspect of a blooming bride ; 
All o'er her form the silver rays were streaming, 
Round played the amorous tide. 
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I felt as if I'd drunk some magic potion, 

Strange visions rose before my frenzied brain ; 
O 1 could I dive to the deep caves of ocean. 
And see that face again. 

O 1 for one glimpse of that undreamt-of glory, 

One brief and transient glimpse behind the veil ! 
Fearless, I 'd brave the billows wild and hoary, 
Though death bestrode the gale. 

The heartless world may jeer in cold derision, 
No scorn can from my heart its idol sever ; 
The sweet remembrance of that midnight vision 
Will haunt my soul for ever. 

J. C 



HISTORIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SCOTTISH 

PHILOSOPHY. 



The name " Scottish" as applied to a system of philo- 
sophic thought, demands at the outset a few words of expla- 
nation. It is precisely analogous to the words Indian, 
German, and Greek, which appear in parallel usage, and it 
was the apparent externality of such principles of nomen- 
clature that led Mr. Lewes in his History of Philosophy lo 
single it out as sufficient, of itself, to prove how crude and 
misleading were the current views on this subject The 
terms, however, are not applied to Philosophy in the sense 
in which Mr. Lewes supposes; they do not indicate the 
existence of a conviction in each school that it alone, and 
no other, possesses the truth ; the real is not conceived to 
be either Scottish or Greek ; nor, for that matter, even 
German ; and, in truth, the epithets we are considering are 
not imposed, but only accepted, by each school's adherents. 
When a system of Philosophy first appears, it is not 
always so easy to give it a truly connotative name, as to 
recognize the necessity for some name being applied to it 
It must be discussed before it is properly understood, and, 

£ 
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that it may be discussed with intelligence, we must give it 
provisionally a name, which, without fiilly setting forth the 
system's character, perhaps even without setting forth its 
character at all, may yet serve to distinguish it from all 
co-existent or precedent systems. Now, this necessity is the 
principle in which we are to seek the explanation of such 
titles as the " Scottish Philosophy." A connotative name 
for the s)rstem being not yet possible, the most obvious of 
its external accompaniments is fixed on, to suggest one that 
shall be at least denotative ; and before the stage of thought 
can be reached whence a connotative name may be appHed 
intelligently, the system has become inseparably identified 
with an epithet, which was in a sense arbitrary and accidental 
when primarily conferred. 

We are not, therefore, to suppose from the name 
" Scottish Philosophy" that the Scottish view of truth is 
different from that entertained by the Greeks and the 
Germans, nor indeed that the originators of this title had 
any real insight into the system's true character, but only to 
see, in the fact of a special name being deemed necessary, 
ih&primd, fade evidence of some distinctive features in the 
system itself; and, in the fact of this name having been 
employed with very great unanimity, a fair presumption that 
these distinctive features need not be sought either long or 
vainly. 

The writings of Dr. Reid being those which gave 
occasion to the name, and those most generally accepted as 
typical of the Scottish mode of philosophising, we shall 
confine ourselves for the most part to their consideration, 
referring to the works of Mr. Stewart and Sir W. Hamilton 
only incidentally. 

Reid's own view of the chief merit of his writings is most 
briefly stated in one of his letters to Dr. James Gregory. 
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" It would be want of candour," he writes, " not to own that 
I think there is some merit in what you are pleased to call 
my Philosophy ; but I think it lies chiefly in having called in 
question the common theory of ideas or images on the 
mind being the only objects of thought, a theory founded 
on natural prejudices, and so imiversally received as to be 
interwoven with the structure of language." 

Now, though it has to be conceded that Reid himself 
held this part of his system to be the most important, it 
does not thence follow that it is so actually. A pet scheme 
is not always the most universal in its reach, and an author 
is not, in every instance, the most competent judge of his 
own writings. Milton preferred Paradise Regained to 
Paradise Lost, but few have been found to agree with him ; 
perhaps as few could endorse the opinion of Reid. And 
indeed, there have not been wanting those who declared 
this part of Reid's performance to be based upon an entire 
misconception of the system to which he imagined himself 
opposed. Again, it should not be forgotten that Kanf s 
interpretation of his own position was rejected b)' Fichte, 
and in the opinion of many competent judges it was with 
Fichte the truth lay. The mere fact, therefore, that Reid 
has indicated a certain element in his system to be the 
most important, can only prove legitimately that in his own 
estimation it was so. 

Stewart's view of Reid's achievements in the field of 
Mental Philosophy agrees very much, in regard to the ideal 
theory, with Reid's own. He conceives Reid's main work 
to have been destructive rather than constructive, iind 
expresses regret, even while admitting its necessity, "that 
ever since the period when philosophers began to adopt a 
more rational plan of inquiry with respect to such subjects, 
they have been obliged to spend so much of their time in 
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clearing aivay the rubbish collected by their predecessors." 
And we can easily gather from the tone of Stewart's 
utterances, that in his opinion it is not in the positive 
contributions he has made to truth that Reid has most 
proved himself the benefactor of humanity; but in the 
method to which he has given greatest prominence as that 
whereby truth is to be sought To this method Stewart 
himself makes frequent reference ; he is continually com- 
mending it to the attention of those who would seek for 
truth with any reasonable prospect of attaining it ; and it is 
to the neglect of this method in former times, or the pre- 
ference of others which seemed to promise results of greater 
magnificence, that he is disposed to refer the insignificant 
progress which Philosophy, as compared with the physical 
sciences, had made in his time The method to which 
both Stewart and Reid attach this high value is the 
inductive method advocated, if not inaugurated, by Lord 
Bacon. Reid's esteem for the author of the Novum 
Organum was so great that he decided " he was very apt 
to measure a man's imderstanding by the opinion he 
entertained of him." And to what a length Baconianism 
was pushed by Stewart, we may gather from his exposition 
of the great business of Philosophy — " to ascertain those 
established conjunctions of successive events which con- 
stitute the order of the universe, to record the phenomena 
which it exhibits to our observation, and to refer them to 
their general laws." 

Mons. Theodore JouiTroy in his Introduction to Reid^ 
gives a very explicit statement of what, in his view, have 
been the aims and achievements of the Scottish School of 
Philosophy. They have, he says, first of all pointed out 
three leading causes which have conjointiy issued in the 
present backward state of Philosophical Science, viz : — 
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(a) The emplo3rment, as method, of analogy and 
hypothesis, meanmg by the former the assumption of an 
exact parallelism between the unknown phenomenon and 
something which, without being the phenomenon itself 
seems to resemble it ; and by the latter the explanation of 
an unknown phenomenon by a cause that is merely 
imagined. 

(fi) The slowness of philosophers to believe that there are 
limits placed upon the science of mind, just as we find there 
are on the science of matter ; and the failure to recognize 
and acknowledge these limits when confronted by them, 
and to allow that all we can ever know of mind, as of matter, 
is its qualities or attributes. 

(7) The perplexities in which philosophers involved them- 
selves, by calling in question truths, which themselves 
constituted the very conditions of demonstration, and with- 
out the postulation of which, to begin with, neither their 
own truth, nor any other could ever be established. 

What Reid and his coadjutors aimed at as a positive 
outcome of their labours, and in opposition to this threefold 
error, was — 

I. To reduce the means of studying the phenomena of 
mind to observation and induction, and thus to fix the 
method of science, and its criterion. 

II. To bring back the study of the human mind to that 
of the attributes and phenomena of mind as the only 
observable, and hence cognisable, part of mental reality, and 
thus to fix the object of the science. 

III. Finally, to separate from the precise object of this 
science the <i priori truths, which, like every other science, 
it pre-supposes ; to try at least to give a list of them, 
and thus to recognize with greater precision the real 
conditions of knowledge. 
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This statement of the historic position and work of the 
Scottish School of Philosophy is clear and forcible. It 
agrees in two of its representations of the positive achieve- 
ments of that school with those given by influential disciples, 
and its third embodies a position which these diciples for 
themselves were sufficiently ready to take up. 

Before proceeding, however, to settie definitely the 
actual results, or the real historic significance of this special 
system, it will be necessary to consider shortly what the 
aim and method of Philosophy in general is. 

When a man of little education, and but limited general 
knowledge, hears a discussion regarding the law of gravitation, 
the properties of a parabola, or the composition of forces, 
he is very apt, at first, to suppose that the men to whom 
he is listening are extremely unpractical — ^moonstruck 
visionaries in fact, wasting time and ingenuity over a subject 
which is not, and cannot, be connected with ordinary life. 
And yet, all the time, the despised visionaries are setting 
before them as the one end in relation to which their 
speculations can possess value, the application of these 
speculations to the facts of existence. In their eyes, as in 
those of the uneducated man, the practical interest is the 
highest To prove they are not neglecting it, they only ask 
for time. 

Now, it is precisely thus the matter stands with the 
metaphysical thinker. He, even more than the other, is 
apt to be called unpractical. The relation of his thought to 
what is, does not appear at first sight ; and the existence of 
any such relation is not unlikely to be denied. 

The real object of Philosophy has, however, been in all 
ages to account for what is — in other words, to explain 
experience. The dominant views as to what the essential 
elements of experience were may have been defective; 
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in such early thinkers as Thales and his Ionic brotherhood 
they may have been altogether erroneous ; but still it was 
with a view to account for the enfirg universe, as they 
conceived it, that they promulgated such dicta as "All is 
water." 

The most important philosophical theories — ^having this 
for their end — appeared, as might have been anticipated, 
after, and not before, some analysis had been made of 
experience. Starting from the fact of a discovery in it of 
a dualism seemingly all-pervading, Plato and Aristotle 
accepted the dualism, and set themselves to explaia the 
universe of being and thought consistently with this primary 
postulate. They did not altogether omit analysis ; but what 
analysis they made was far from thorough, and it limited 
itself to the actually present experience. To aid him in 
explaining what is thus given, Aristotle, profiting by Plato's 
want of success, called in the help of an active and far- 
reaching process — one, however, which, whether imiversally 
applicable or not, he knew only as given in the experience 
then existent. Hence the attempt of both philosophers, 
proceeding from an imperfect analysis of the most complex 
experience existing, and assuming certain elements and 
processes as ultimate, because ineradicable therefrom, seeks 
to account, by means of these, for all actual phenomena. 
Succeeding schools of philosophers, with a turn rather for 
adopting and criticizing the systems of others, than 
originating theories of their own, were able to lay bare not 
a few weak points in what had been done by their 
predecessors ; but as to supplementing these, or supplying 
their place with elements more true and lasting, this — except 
in a limited way within the sphere of morality — they did not 
succeed in. Hence the utter confusion in which Descartes 
found himself in regard to things speculative — the position 
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philosophically held and its resultant contradictions, 
confronting each other, without an attempt to soften 
their opposition, or get rid of it; so that the only 
course left him was to start without any pre-supposition at 
all, and accepting only those propositions as true, the doubt 
of which would be the paralysis of all thought-eneigy — to seek 
to arrive at a body of real knowledge, capable of resolving 
most, if not all, of the existent perplexities— of giving a clue 
to the constitutive principles of being, whereby those parts, 
if not open to direct scrutiny, could yet have their essential 
nature pronounced on with certainty. 

Unfortunately for his own end, Descartes allowed himself 
to pick up his discarded principles with too great facility, 
and too little discrimination. Innate ideas multiplied on 
his hands with alarming rapidity, and the danger became 
imminent that experience, instead of being explained, would 
be reproduced with a more obtrusive arbitrariness than it 
had originally exhibited. Hence Locke's protest against the 
existence of innate ideas, and his natural endeavour, with 
a view to escape from such a doctrine, to establish a theory 
of knowledge which might account for our entire thought 
world without requiring, in any degree, to be supplemented 
by hprioriiies, 

Locke and Descartes are, if we may say so, anticipations 
of such writers as Hegel and Herbert Spencer: their 
essential value consists in their agreement with these 
respectively; their points of divergence are not usually of 
great consequence. Hence, in pointing out the most im- 
portant elements in the two former philosophers, we shall 
take the liberty of reading their doctrines in the light of 
recent developments, indicating only, in their own immediate 
reference, the most obvious defects of process in their 
common effort — ^the explanation of experience. 
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In the case of Descartes, it is to be observed that he 
reaches a criterion of truth far too easily, and with greatly 
too limited an inquiry into its actual worth as a test More- 
over, the criterion he arrives at is nowise calculated to 
introduce order or system into experience; it is not founded 
upon the mutual relations of the different moments of 
experience, but upon a special subjective effect, which 
guarantees to us at the very utmost only that this and that 
are true, without showing why they are so, and whether their 
agreement in standing to the subject in a special relation 
implies any objective relation subsisting between themselves; 
or, indeed, affording the smallest ground for attempting to 
characteri2e as a whole the supposed external universe. 

Starting, as Descartes does, from the Ego, whose existence 
his very thinking guarantees, it was to be expected that he 
should seek for a criterion competent, not merely to dis- 
tinguish between some modes of thought as true and certain 
otheiB as false, but to explain how this or that thought — 
the thought of externality, for example— occurs; for, as occurr- 
ing in consciousness, it is an empirical fact, and, as such, 
requires to be accounted for. That he failed to do this, 
however, need not be wondered at : to have found such a 
criterion, though the legitimate outcome of his philosophy, 
neither Descartes* own mind, nor that of the age he lived in, 
was sufficiently advanced. 

Locke, whom we may call Descartes' opponent, has been 
censured for limiting experience too much by his theory of 
knowledge. There is some truth in the stricture, for Locke 
must be allowed to have been — ^no doubt unconsciously — 
considerably more eager to account for experience, than 
carefully to consider it Hence, we are sometimes half in- 
clined to think, in reading Locke, that experience has been 
more affected by the theory, than the theory determined by 
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experience. His system, indeed, so far as it possesses 
philosophic significance, is an attempt to explain experience; 
but it is not this primarily, nor does Locke himself view it 
as having this for its ultimate purpose. To him it is simply 
a polemic against Descartes* theory of innate ideas, an 
attempt to account for our knowledge upon principles that 
would admit of a few friends having a rational discussion 
without the possibility of a sudden break at any stage in its 
course, through the claim being put forward, on behalf of 
some, by no means self-evident, statement — ^that it is an 
innate idea. 

Still, as already said, both systems are, at bottom, attempts 
to explain experience or give a reasonable account of it, and 
they may be said in general — ^with a view to relating them 
positively to Hegel and Spencer — ^to attempt the explanation 
of it from opposite sides. The consistency with this position, 
however, is so much greater in the latter philosophers, that 
in remarking fiirther on its true import, we shall avail our- 
selves of their more developed systems. 

Two elements — the dualism already referred to — ^are found 
in experience; the attempt is made, taking as comprehensive 
a view of experience as possible, and seeking, so far as 
practicable, to make account of all the facts, to generate the 
one side of the antithesis out of the other. Hegel's method 
is, taking the mental side of the dualism, and observing its 
function thought in process, to seek in this the evolution, 
which, starting from a primary indefinite — the most general 
notion to which we can raise ourselves — shall work itself 
out into greater variety and concreteness, until finally it 
shall develop itself into the experience we now have. His 
principle is to start from a point far above common ex- 
perience, which men who live in the ordinary world cannot 
in fact see; thence to descend, first into sight, and gradually. 
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as it were, into flesh and blood proportions. He does not 
attempt to keep in view of the ordinary observer in his rise 
from experience to his starting point; and he does not seem 
quite to succeed in developing from that starting point such 
an experience as the ordinary observer can recognize. That 
he does not, may admit of explanation without impugning 
his method; that the method itself has truth in it, its 
successful genesis of experience, though only partial, should 
be taken as no small presumptive evidence ; but as it is in 
essence a deductive or synthetic method, there ought to be 
— even were its validity conceded — a play alongside of it for 
some supplementary analytic scheme. 

Spencer proceeds, very much in the same way as Hegel, 
from the other side ; but by reason of our greater familiarity 
with matter than with mind, leading us to imagine in ourselves 
the possession of a correspondingly greater knowledge of the 
former than the latter, the consciousness of inability to follow 
Spencer to his starting point is not forced upon us in the 
same way as in the case of HegeL A less favourable result 
to Spencer, however, is our assiuned ability to appreciate 
and criticize the progress of his development, which presents 
a very reasonable and seemingly just account of what happens 
in our organism, until we come to consciousness, the one 
element in "whose explanation we could feel interest, since 
the only element requiring explanation from that standpoint; 
at consciousness it breaks down, becomes to the mind of an 
ordinary thinker altogether unsatisfactory, and leaves on him 
only the conviction of failure. 

We have thus seen three great attempts made in the history 
of philosophy, viz. : — 

I. Starting from comparatively unanalysed experience, and 
accepting the dualism therein given — apart from any 
induction of earlier and simpler forms — as primary, the 
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attempt made by Plato and Aristotle to explain experience, 
deductively, from the standpoint of this assumption, and by 
means of the principles of movement which experience itself 
contains. 

II. and III. The transition from this first attitude to two 
great systems, the Ideal and the Material, which aim, as we 
have seen, at generating experience synthetically, from one 
or another of the two formerly assumed factors : the latter 
seeking to educe it from the side of matter, exclusively; the 
former from that of thought or mind. 

There remains the possibility of a fourth systematic effort, 
which, without making any assumption at all, shall proceed 
inductively from the latest and most complex form of 
experience to that which . is earliest and simplest, thus 
instituting an analysis capable of possessing us — ^if any can — 
of experience's ultimate elements. The present state of 
speculative research seems to call for such an attempt, if 
only that it may have its capabilities settled, and it was the 
fact of his having initiated it that constituted the true historic 
significance of Dr. Thomas Reid. It is not indeed maintained 
that Reid himself had clear consciousness of his actual 
position, any more than Locke and Descartes were able fully 
to appreciate theirs. The nature of Reid's method inevitably 
rendered such clear consciousness more difficult than it could 
have been in the case of these others. What we do hold is 
that— as we shall have occasion presently to point out — ^no 
other independent historic position, at all adequate to explain 
the reputation of his writings, can be properly assigned him. 

The general scope of the attempt referred to it will be 
proper here to specify. Stated briefly it is to institute 
an analysis of experience, such as shall proceed upon an 
appreciative knowledge of its real character, whereby we may 
be able — ^provisionally accepting only those principles, the 
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assumption of which is necessary to explain our actual present 
experience — ^to go back from a later and more developed to 
an earlier and simpler form, grasping, as we move backwards, 
the process by which the simpler experience has transformed 
itself into the more complex, and reaching, through time and 
an extensive knowledge of philology, the primitive elements 
of human thought We shall thus be able — ^without ever 
losing sight of the most elaborate experience from which we 
have started^ and without risk of being ever lost sight of 
therefrom — ultimately to reconstruct experience out of its 
most simple constituents; and having thus obtained the 
due to what is and what was, we may not imreasonably hope 
likewise to explain what shall be, so far as this can be at- 
tained by mere human Philosophy. 

And even should . such result not speedily follow, should 
a seemingly unintelligible element persist in surviving our 
utmost efforts to rationalize experience, let us still hesitate to 
pronounce it to be unintelligible in reality; but remembering 
how many things that once appeared hopelessly to transcend 
the might of thought are now penetrated through and 
through with the light of reason, how former inconceivabilities 
have now become actualities, while every present step forward 
affords a deeper and truer insight into the hidden things that 
have passed away, let us consider whether we have before us 
grounds, founded on the very nature of the resisting element, 
to conclude that it is of its essence to transcend the reach 
of even the highest attainable human thought 

Before deciding absolutely, however, that Reid is to be 
held as occupying this position, we must either accept, or 
reject, or modify the views others have taken of his work. 
Were Reid a very consistent author, or had he com- 
menced writing with anything approaching to a system in his 
mind> the task we have before us might not have been a 
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difficult one. But as this is sufficiently far from being the 
case, it is by no means so easy, as one might suppose, to 
determine Reid's main position. His own account of the 
origin of his philosophy declares that "there was much of 
chance in the matter," and that " the discovery was the birth 
of time, and not of genius," — and this is a statement it will 
be important to remember. 

In every system of philosophy there may be distinguished 
two elements — ^the method and the content Either or both 
of these may be of permanent value; but whether this is the 
case or not may be obtained by applying the criterion — Is 
the method or content a legitimate outcome of what valid 
human thought is known to have preceded it ? Is it clearly 
related, either positively or negatively, to antecedent or con- 
temporaneous system ? or. Does it seem specially adapted to 
the satisfying of those needs which press at the time upon 
speculative thought with peculiar heaviness ? For, it is to be 
borne in mind, that a doctrine or system may possess per- 
manent historic value, though it be not permanently received 
as truth. So long as reasoned truth continues to transcend 
itself as it has done hitherto, or so long as absolute truth 
continues to be approached by successive representations, 
each raising a protest against the imperfection of that which 
has preceded it, and offering us what professes to be a more 
adequate expression of truth — so long must even those 
systems which have raised a right protest be allowed a real 
permanent value, though they have failed altogether to 
furnish a true equivalent for the doctrines they confute. 

It is by reference to this consideration that we must 
criticize the various estimates of the Scottish Philosophy, 
with a view to determine its historic position. 

We stated formerly that Reid himself described his re- 
futation of the Ideal theory as the most solid contribution 
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he had made to Philosophy. Unhappily for the accuracy of 
this declaration, to which we have elsewhere more fully 
adverted, it is denied by many that he really opposed the 
prevailing doctrine of ideas at all, but only an imagined 
doctrine, which none of his intelligent contemporaries held. 
Bishop Berkeley certainly was very far from being open to the 
particular strictures Reid passed upon him. And did all the 
merit to which our author can lay claim depend simply 
upon this refutation, it is to be feared it would prove less 
than he himself imagined. Reid, however, did more than 
attempt to refute the Ideal theory; even his earliest philosophic 
venture. An Inquiry into the Human Mind upon the 
Principles of Common Sensej proposed to itself a far wider 
scope. And were the difference in name not descriptive of 
an even wider difference in essence, Reid's reputation would 
not be so extended. 

Neither can we allow that it belongs to Reid's system of 
philosophy to have assured us that all we can know of mind, 
as of matter, is its qualities, or phenomena, its correct 
account of what really is the field within which human 
thought must be content to labour. Reid's opinion may be 
above criticism : what we maintain is, that with Reid it is 
no better than a mere opinion. The assertion is made 
that such is the fact ; but there is no attempt to justify it, or 
to connect it with the general principles of his philosophy. 
It is not even included among that very democratic body, 
the " principles to be taken for granted." No doubt it may 
be held that, upon the currently received tenets of his time, 
Reid was entitled to accept this doctrine ; but as his only 
warrant for doing so would be his application to mind of 
that method of analogy, the employment of which he so 
severely and, in general, so justly censures, it would really 
nvolve the imputation to Reid of too monstrous an incon- 
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sistence to charge him with having thus obtained it. What 
it behoved him to do, in order to justify the taking up of 
this position, was to prove, from the nature of "things in 
themselves," that they were incognizable, or else to show 
that things in tfiemselves were mere figments, " existing only 
in the brain of the philosopher." Not having done either, 
he must be held to have simply taken the whole doctrine for 
granted. Jouffroy, in praising him for having discovered 
and indicated the limit within which mental science is, from its 
very nature, circumscribed, eulogizes him for effecting what he 
never aimed at, and what, even if he were allowed to have 
aimed at it, he did not scientifically effect 

Another discovery claimed on behalf of Reid by Stewart 
and Jouffroy is the doctrine that Observation and Induction 
are the sole, the all-sufficient methods of scieDce. Stewart, 
indeed, seems to think that in this one doctrine the sum is 
contained of all that is valuable in the teaching of his master. 
That the doctrine alluded to is important, no one will 
question ; and perhaps in Reid's time there was as lugent 
occasion for emphasising it as ever presented itself : but that 
Reid can with any justice be said to have been absolutely 
the first who either preached or practised it, is a position 
that requires very much to be established. 

In Reid's special province, indeed, which was Psychology, 
the methods of Observation and Induction had been by 
some inquirers greaUy neglected, and hypotheses at times 
threatened to become the rule rather than the exception ; but 
this was by no means true of all who devoted themselves to 
the special study of the mind, nor even of those who, without 
confining themselves to mind alone, yet made it one of the 
objects about which they interested themselves. The in- 
ductive method had, in fact, within a certain sphere, been 
employed by Aristotie, and the majority of inquirers in 
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psychology since his time had all along made use of it It 
was in metaphysical speculation that the tendency to ex- 
plain facts by theories had been to any large or dangerous 
extent indulged in; and hence, if any. merit whatever in 
connection with this method is to be claimed for Reid, it 
must be in his application of it within the region of metaphy- 
sical thinking to which it had been so long a stranger. 

It may be, indeed, objected that Reid, being a psycholo- 
gist and not a metaphysician, could not possibly have intro- 
duced a new method into metaphysical inquiry ; but though 
we are assured that a true psychology is the essential 
foundation of any system of philosophy that can pretend 
to even verisimilitude, it will be found on examination that 
a sound Metaphysic exerts no small influence on the truthful- 
ness of our Psychology. It is easy to say that before we 
begin to observe we must examine and understand our 
instruments ; but it will be equally easy to retort that he 
would be a foolish mechanic who should set himself to ex- 
plain a clock without reference to the law of Universal 
Gravitation. 

Psychology and Metaphysic, like all the branches of 
philosophy, act and react on each other; and to suppose that, 
because an author formally proposes to himself the compo- 
sition of a psychological treatise, he, ipso factOy resolves to 
avoid metaphysical questions, is to betray considerable 
ignorance of what are the limits. of the possible. Reid 
could not, if he would, leave out of account metaphysics ; 
and, when we hear him lauded so highly for having in- 
augurated and successfully applied a method which, in the 
psychological sphere, we know to have been employed already, 
while in metaphysics its use had been almost wholly dis- 
carded, there is a certain justification for the suspicion 
suggesting itself that, perhaps, though neither himself nor 
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his immediate followers were clearly aware of it, it is 
his application of the methods of Observation and Induction 
to metaphysical inquiry (and not, as Stewart and Jouffroy 
held, to psychological research) that constitutes Reid's chief 
service to philosophy. 

Under the head of Joufiroy's third claim for Reid, we 
shall have occasion to consider this point more fully. The 
claim is, that Reid, besides indicating as one of the 
retarding influences at work upon the progress of philosophy, 
the tendency to question truths, without the assumption of 
< which we cannot have demonstration, proceeded himself to 
separate these d priori truths from the object of philo- 
sophical investigation, and to furnish a tolerably complete 
enumeration of them. 

This is, indeed, when rightiy stated, the important part of 
Reid's attempt; it is that which — ^taken in connection 
with his employment in treating it of the inductive and 
observational method — ^will be found to determine his posi- 
tion in the history of Philosophy. 

In this reference, Reid is fcommonly compared with Kant ; 
and we British flatter ourselves that, though not so pros- 
perous in his inquiries, nor so thorough in his attempts to 
answer them as the German philosopher, Reid's writings 
nevertheless contain in embryo all the more important 
discoveries which have made Kant famous. Jouffroy and 
Sir W. Hamilton alike understand by Reid's first principles 
the counterpart of Kant's a priori judgments and con- 
ceptions. 

The truth is, however, that Reid is much nearer to 
Herbart than to Kant What Kant sought to explain was 
experience in general; and it was the conditions of ex- 
perience in general, and not of this or that particular 
experience, or group of experiences, that his analysis aimed 
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at discovering. Reid's object, like that of Herbart, is 
diflferent It is concrete experience — experience in its 
entirety, and as presently constituted — that he endeavours to 
make account of. Hence, the method he uniformly adopts 
is not to refute his opponent's doctrine by laboriously ana- 
lyzing it into its elements, and showing that in these there 
are involved contradictions ; or that in it the general d, priori 
elements of any possible experience are ignored or not made 
sufficient account of; but adhering to the idea of maintain- 
ing, or, at least, thoroughly explaining the actual experience 
we have, Reid considers in every instance what are the 
common agreements of men — ^what are all the common 
agreements — ^which being postulated constitute our present 
experience, and without which it could not be generated ; 
and he determines the validity of any particular theory by 
considering whether overtly or implicitly it negates any of the 
general principles thus ascertained. 

That this is really Reid's attitude, a consideration of his 
catalogue of "principles to be taken for granted," and his 
" first principles" will convince any candid examiner. They 
have nothing, in fact, in common except this one feature of 
their all being necessary to account for the actually existent 
experience. And in this method of criticizing contemporary 
systems there was felt — even before its full purport could be 
apprehended — z. power to carry conviction, and a real con- 
nection with actual facts, such as few of its rivals could ven- 
ture to make head against Hence the speedy though 
somewhat indefinite celebrity which attended the inaugura- 
tion of the Scottish Philosophy. 

Reid sought not, he did not think of, any inner connection 
between the various principles he grouped as "fir^t," or "to 
be taken for granted; " that they were necessary conditions, 
— necessary postulates for our actual, present experience, 
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was to him a sufficient fundamentuM rdationis. But that 
his followers — ^without seeing any method of philosophizing 
towards which this was only the first step — should remain 
satisfied with such a mode of aggregating what, in other 
respects, were' certainly rather heterogeneous principles, was 
not to be expected. We can hardly wonder indeed that 
Sir W. Hamilton, wiser as he was than Reid by a knowledge 
of Kant, and big with an idea of a philosophy of the condi- 
tioned to complete and improve his German prototype, 
should have raised a further and perhaps in some respects 
a deeper question. It was natural that Hamilton's love of 
system, and his admiration of Kant, should issue in such a 
question as — Have the general principles thus emmciated 
no conunon feature or characteristic by means of which we 
may attain an exhaustive and critical enumeration of them ? 
But then what are the principles to which he is here referring 
— ^the principles termed by Reid those of common sense;? 
Be it so. But does Hamilton mean the same thing as Reid 
by this somewhat vague expression ? Surely not 

Even a superficial reader can scarcely fail to notice a 
definiteness and fixity about the use of the term by the later 
philosopher which is wanting in the earlier. With Reid 
conunon sense means simply the sum of men's common 
agreements, and the practical tact or judgment which results 
fi*om an intelligent knowledge of these — ^it is to him as much 
the result of thought as the condition of thinking, and its 
essential feature is that it brings a man into right relation 
with the actually existent — ^prevents him firom doing an3^ing 
absurd or foolish such- as his fellow-men would naturally 
laugh at With Hamilton, on the other hand, common sense 
is the sum of the primary data of consciousness (data, by 
the way, which ^ is singularly difficult to get a satisfactory 
hold of), or, as he sometimes seems to regard it, the sum of 
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those d. priori conditions under which alone is possible either 
consciousness or thought. 

Hamilton in fact wavers between the positions of Kant 
and Reid. Like Kant, he is deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity for an d, prion element in experience, and in this 
interest he is inclined to look upon experience as Kant does. 
He assmnes a fixed framework eternally remaining the same, 
the content or filling of which alone varies ; while in his 
strong, though unconscious sympathy with common sense, as 
Reid holds it, he is inclined to introduce as primary data of 
consciousness elements which are got only analytically, if 
indeed they be at all attainable, upon the theory of Kant 

On the whole, however, he is disposed to make Kanf s 
assumption that human experience has ever been in its general 
features exactly what it is, and that it must always retain this 
character. Now this assumption is precisely what Reid does 
not make. It is easy, once the necessity and the universality 
of experience in general are assumed, to find certain proposi- 
tions or truths which appear to possess a kindred character. 
With the same assumption Reid might have discovered them 
as satisfactorily, and enumerated them quite as exhaustively. 
But Reid did not make the assumption. His principles, 
indeed, possess a necessity and universality of their own; but 
it is a necessity and universality which Kant would call 
hypothetical. They are necessary and universally necessary 
conditions of such an experience as he considers; but their 
relation to experience in general he does not pronounce on. 
His aim was something different He sought not to discover 
what necessary elements could be educed from present 
experience, if assumed to possess certain permanent general 
features ; but to start from present experience, and fixing no 
jlimit, making no assumption regarding the character of 
experience, proceed in this process of analyzing it, and 
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generalizing from it by means of observation and induction, 
imtil the last, simplest elements of hmnan experience — the 
elements susceptible neither of further analysis nor generaliza- 
tion — ^had been actually reached. How this method should 
be applied may seem a little obsciu-e ; but it would be pro- 
bably somewhat in this way : Language or discourse being 
accepted as the truest exponent of contemporaneous expe- 
rience, then present experience being taken, and all men's 
common agreements in regard to the facts, powers, and 
processes which occur in it having been registered, an earlier 
experience, or at least a less historically developed experience, 
would next have to be sought The same process would need 
to be here repeated, and a comparison then instituted between 
the facts, powers, and processes acknowledged in the one 
experience and those which are acknowledged in the other. 
ITie differences — ^if any exist — must then be noted, and an 
attempt made to explain the transformation of the lower and 
simpler experience into the higher and more complex. This 
method being repeated from one stage to another, though not 
applied to a new stage until the preceding had been at least 
partially explained, we should gradually find ourselves at the 
primary aspects, under which experience, as the synthesis of 
objective and subjective elements, the complexus which con- 
stitutes the very earliest matter of consciousness, first appears. 
This attained, we should have travelled, as it were, by a 
road every one can follow to the simplest of all cognizable 
elements whose existence we might fairly postulate; and 
if, in our journey, — involving, as it must have done, many 
transformations from lower to higher in respect of experience, 
— ^we had discovered any process which seemed to manifest 
itself as a persistently developing influence, this, being applied 
to these primary elements, should be able to generate out 
of them such actual experience as we at present have. 
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And should any deem this process to involve antagonism 
to religion, let him reflect that, as religion claims to know 
the end from the beginning, while systems of philosophy are 
restricted to reaching the end through the beginning, their 
methods being so entirely different, we are not justified in 
dogmatizing as to essential and final antagonism on the 
ground merely of want of obvious, present harmony. 

Especially must exception be taken to the common 
assumption, that such a theory as ascribes to the human 
mind the possession of certain d, priori synthesizing elements 
by means of the postulation of which alone we can have any 
guarantee of a fixity or stability in experience, is the only 
one compatible with a doctrine of theism. Did the 
advocates of this doctrine maintain it to be the only one 
consistent with the Revelation as commonly interpreted, 
there would be much truth on their side, and also some 
argument But when professed theists, who affect to have 
reached higher criteria of truth than God's written word, 
presume to enunciate such doctrines as the foregoing, they 
deserve to be reminded that it is a poor compliment to the 
power or the permanently rational character of Deity to 
assume that unless our minds be fiimished at the outset with 
systematizing elements, neither God nor Nature will be able 
€Lb extra to furnish them. They would do well to remember 
that Bishop George Berkeley, as good and as holy a man as 
any of them, and a far abler man than most, held this very 
method of conveying to us experience of every kind, both 
general and particular, to be the one by far the most in 
harmony with the beliefs of theism. 

Should such an analysis of experience, however, as Reid 
entered upon, fail ultimately to issue in such genetic possi- 
bilities as we have hinted at, — should the analysis itself even 
prove impossible beyond a certain, and that a very limited 
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sphere, the attempt will not have been without its uses. It 
will have converted a speculative doubt into an ascertained 
certainty; it will have explored a road not obviously 
valueless, which future adventurers will be spared the 
necessity of treading ; and for ever settled within definite 
limits the course which philosophic speculation must hence- 
forth take. And viewing the matter in a more subjective 
reference, it will have converted uncertainty of ability into 
assurance of impotence — ^basing that impotence in all likeli- 
hood upon intelligible grounds. 

Small though results like these may seem compared with 
the vaster possibilities elsewhere suggested, they are yet not 
unworthy, even at their lowest estimate, of a great philoso- 
phic effort ; they certainly cannot with any propriety be so 
esteemed by either the disciples of Hamilton or of Hume. 

Besides, should it happen, as it may, that either the 
synthetic method of Hegel or that of Herbert Spencer shall 
accomplish the task it has undertaken, it is the analytic 
method Dr. Reid inaugurated, and it alone we must look to 
for the conclusive establishment of this success. Whatever 
principle or process can account for experience satisfactorily 
must admit of being ultimately arrived at from it, so that in 
the analytico-inductive method we have been considering 
lies, in addition to its value otherwise, the best promise of 
competence for either confirming or refuting theories of 
universal explanation. 

It might be interesting to consider further how Reid*s 
method has affected his treatment of the several departments 
of Philosophy. This however would necessitate a special 
and more detailed discussion; and for the purpose of 
characterizing the historic import of the Scottish Philosophy 
perhaps what we have said may suffice. 

A. S. M. 
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Born 'mid the mountains, on the lifted poise 

Of some vast summit, when the evening air 
Was clothed in light from the returning east, 

With the Indwelling Spirit of all prayer 
He kneeled ; and as with taste of the love feast 

Knew God ; and though he saw him not was glad. 
The morning came : ere yet her glow had ceased, 

With joy the great, bright sun arisen had 
Upon the sea. Anon the noon was white 

With the clear day, and to his soul the sad 
Fair evening came, sister of Day and Night, 

Breathing dim dreams. Ever with the Beautiful 
He clothed his spotless spirit as with light, 

Deeming that it was God, imtil the full 
Cup of his life brimmed over, and his soul 

Yearned in itself, as did the Sacred Pool 
Medicinal, to make the broken whole. 

To bind the living temples as with praise 
Of that one life which wins the highest goal. 

And breathe the Holy Klnowledge through all ways, 
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Like a fresh wind that heals a death-sick room 

Where have not been the flowers for many days. 
So ever in the valleys *mid the bloom, 

And on the hills beside the rising sun, 
And by the deathly fever and the doom 

In the deep hearts of towns, his thought was one 
Of God and of his Word — ^and how by death 

To sin the after-Kingdom might be won : 
Even as by Christ who with eternal breath 

Sighed heavily, yet entered conquering 
Into the Spiritual City, where, through faith. 

The multitude of Martyrs gathering 
From death and life have through the deathless years 

Gone in unto the throne of the Great King. 
And thus his life spread outwards with no fears 

To breathe the healthful air of thought ; until 
Through many walks with God, and many tears 

That He might make him holy, and his will. 
Even though it were by wrath obedient, 

Unto His higher purpose, and might fill 
His work with promise, ere his life had spent 

A third of the allotted time, he vowed 
The vows imto the Holy Church, and went 

A minister of fire imto the proud. 
And to the meek the gentle love of God, 

And a strong help to those that were down-bowed : 
For through wide lands of misery, untrod, 

Save by fire-feet of fever, and unblissed 
By the pure light of Heaven, but where the rod 

Smote ever, and time's grinding chariot hissed 
In blood, and yet the people might not die. 

He laboured ; striving ever through the mist 
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Of sin and toil to point the weeping eye 

To the strong light about the narrow way, 
And the dear land beyond the lower sky. 

Yet all unconscious in his heart, away 

In holy chamber shrined, through whose dim veil 
His spirit entered like a priest to pay 

True reverence, an image dwelt, a pale, 
Fair face like a Madonna's, with sad eyes, 

Whence thought flashed like the morning when no gale 
Darkens the lift of the eternal skies. 

Beauty was clothed upon her, and her lips 
Were avenues of prayer ; the grace that flies 

With summer, when the early winter nips 
The blossoms, shining, lived upon her brow. 

Like that returning star that nightly dips 
Her feet in rivers of light, beneath the plough ; 

Her soul was like a lily by the streams 
Where angels walk. Unknowingly the vow 

Of his strong heart went forth to her in dreams, 
And know he would not He was bound by ties 

Of strength to Christ, that never light that beams. 
Nor love that lives in light of mortal eyes 

Should touch his soul, which, through the living days. 
He offered up an early sacrifice. 

That so the Holy Father might have praise. 
But, on a golden summer night, a dove 

Drew with its lingering voice 'mid shining haze 
His footsteps through great woods : the moon above 

Rose shadowless upon the forest's sleep. 
Filling the air with stillness and with love. 

Thus, while his spirit lingered in thfe deep 
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Imaginable breathings of wild woods, 

She came upon him, even as from the steep 
The earliest of the planets : solitude's 

Wild children in her hands, dew flowerets. 
The prayers of the still hours ; and from her hood's 

Unwilling band, as when a sea star sets, 
In waves of light and shadow, all her hair 

Flowed from the arches of twin coronets 
Of lilies and green leaves, fond summer's care. 

Then in his heart he knew, in one wild dream, 
His life was not for God 'mid those who dare 

A faithful service. Groaning with no word. 
But like a dreamer when dumb terrors teem. 

He fled and strove in prayer. O dear Lord, 
For thou must prove that from Thee evil parts 

The soul. Thy Eden hath a burning sword ; 
Yet do we mortals sin, such bent imparts 

Our nature to us. It is not a dream : 
Christ's mercy is more strong than evil hearts ; 

And so we are not hopeless as we seem 
Who live in Him until our course is run, 

As through the depths of night the planets stream 
All in the bounteous light of one great sun, 

So, Father, strengthen me, by thy dear light, 
Even to upbear until thy crown is won ; 

That so no earthly love may stain the white 
Pure truth of thine evangel Yet I feel 

From all my life the sun has passed ; and night 
Has come with all her mourners. Oh 1 to steal 

One p^sionate look and yet to feel no sin ; 
To live within her presence with no seal. 

As thought in truth ; to meet the soul within 
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And to be strengthened by it ; to arise, 
And through the perfect human life to win 

The life of God ; to enter paradise 

On this side death ; but yet it must not be : 

For God's most perfect law is sacrifice, 
Even to the death upon the cross ; ah me ! 

'Twas thus he girt himself with strength to live 

God's life ; and men knew not the agony 
That burned within : for still he toiled ; and if 

Men needed aught, his hand was nigh to aid 
And strengthen, till the wearied limbs grew stiff 

In the last spasm, and on the face the shade 
Of the strong foe, like breathing on clear glass, 

Darkened and grew ; and that which God had made 
Returned to God. Even in such mortal pass 

His soul was mighty with the strength of God ; 
And he was lost in him ; and that which was 

Grew visible as but the dim abode 
Of the clear spirit : but when all the da)rs 

Narrowed upon the pathway which he trod, 
There came a hunger on his soul, a praise 

Unconscious of the human life that weaves 
Broad lights into the darkness of our ways, 

Nor shuns the daily path, nor idly grieves 
Hard by the welling fountain heads of woe ; 

And all his hopes flew from him, like dead leaves 
In forests, when the year's wild king is low 

In the red winter ruling other skies. 

And Hyndmar knew his sorrow, and the slow 
Undying fever of his heart ; her eyes 
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Shone on him as from far-oif lands of hope 

That have no place save where the evening flies, 
Or where the streaming eastern portals ope. 

But now there came a winter chill with frost 
And hurrying snow : over the heavenly cope 

Perpetual gloomed a darkness, as when lost 
From Acheron comes groping her blind way 

The drenching night The very breath that crossed 
Warm lips was frozen ; every narrowing day 

Shone like a dream in the low South, then passed 
From darkness into darkness wan and grey, 

Till all the Earth grew shapeless, as though cast 
Of rocks, with waste winds and nide running seas. 

And wrecks and drownings, and perpetual blast 
Of thunder ; and the coastmen heard the breeze 

Bring shriekings from the hollows of the sea. 
As from men drowning : 'mid the bare-blown trees 

All beasts were frozen stiff, and speedily 
In the uplandish country all men died, 

Till there was nought for living eye to see 
Save forms of struggling winds that drifted wide ; 

And death came not because there was no life, 
But only desolation girt with pride 

Of solitude, and ruin brooded rife 
With utterless horrors. In the darkened towns 

Death sate between the gates ; and children, wife, 
And mother cursed him at his work that drowns 

The heart with its own tears : beside him wept 
A shadow like a woman that with crowns 

Gifted the conquering dead. But Hyndmar stepped 
Amid the dying, smootlflng tearftil beds, 

And all her breath was prayer. But sickness crept 
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On him she loved ; for, as the Autumn sheds 

Its leaves, he faded, deeming 'twas God's will 
There should be hope about the darkened heads, 

And that Christ* s servant might not fear the ill. 
But that to all should be the one clear source, 

Even as the noon from every starry rill 
Gathers her flowing light. But the deep force 

Of life within, and the God given power 
To conquer dying, failed, as from their course 

The rivers fail when never Autumn shower 
Washes the earth in greenness, but o'er dead 

Low stricken fields the keen hard heavens lower. 

Once more the summer days grew warm and red ; 

And with them Hyndmar came, and sang him songs ; 
And one she sang was very low, and wed 

To sorrowful music, as of one who wrongs 
Sorrow with too much sadness. She would sing 

Others unto him ; but the heart belongs 
To its own pain, and he would ever bring 

Her voice unto the sadness of this one. 
For it was writ of death, and of a king, 

And how he loved ; and yet, before he'd won 
His love, to glow like a perpetual rose 

Within his halls, she faded as when run 
The hours of siunmer : and the king arose. 

For it was in the dawn of the young world 
When love was strong ; and passed among his foes. 

And perished, though the invading steel was hurled 
Back from his grave. So would she sing till night 

Rose on the east with heavy locks uncurled 
By the damp dew, though through the window bright 

There fell a haunted glory from the west 
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As from a mystic sacramental light ; 

And every dearer memory like a guest 
Came thronging with the shadows, and the pain 

Was sharpest when the joy was at its best 

But nigher came the end ; the moon-forced grain 

Waved in the lowland sunrise like a sea 
Wind-driven ; far across the steaming plain 

Breathed a low sound of boding minstrelsy, 
Where the wood burned up to the mighty sky 

On the strong hills. With awful majesty 
The silent day sank without any sigh 

Into the vast red sunset burning west 
Of the fallen sun ; till where the young hours lie, 

In broad white foam upon the brimming yeast, 
Brake beautiful and pale the Magdalene 

Of the dark night, in pearly cloud invest, 
Driving the imder shadows like a qn^en 

From her clear wheels. Even then his spirit came 
Alone unto the narrow, tearless, mean, 

Low house of death. Yet ere the breathing flame 
Of his young spirit passed beyond this clay, 
* He whispered. It is better thus I a name 
Fell from him like the name of Christ, the stay 

And meaning of all life. Yet as he died 
There came a breathing over the dead day 

As though of life ; and those who wept beside 
Saw not for tears that from their presence went 

Two souls unto the marriage of the Bride. 

R. K. 
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The faculty pf volition, or, as it is usually called, the will, is 
justly considered one of the most distinctive features of 
man's nature. Yet no problem in psychology has excited 
more controversy than the nature and limits of this power. 
The ethical bearing of the question is of supreme import- 
ance, and has been constantly kept in mind in all the dis- 
cussions that have arisen on the subject Edwards, in 
attempting to define will, speaks of it as " that faculty or 
power or principle of the mind, by which it is capable of 
choosing." This, however, is not strictly correct, since will 
has nothing to do with external objects, as he seems to 
imply, but has control only over the other powers of the 
mind. According to Reid, will is " the power to determine 
in things, which a man conceives to depend on his determin- 
ation." This is much more accurate, inasmuch as reference 
is made merely to what is internal 

Though capable of explanation, will cannot be logically 
defined. It properly signifies the power inherent in the 
mind, by which is determined the direction or repression of 
the activity of the mind. There are two senses, in which the 
term will is commonly understood, i. As a power of con- 
trol over the mental phaenomena. 2. As denoting the 

o 
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exercise of that power. In the latter case, however^ — ^that is, 
where the potentiality is realized — ^it is more properly called 
volition. But a wider meaning than either of these some- 
times attaches to the word, for we find it used to denote not 
only the power and its exercise, but also those impulses 
which lead to action, such as the desires and the affections. 
Besides these, there are popular uses of the term which need 
not at present be taken into account Will, as thus 
described, is essentially distinct firom all the other powers of 
mind, and stands in a relation of superiority to them, since 
it is regulative of their action. From pure intellect, whence 
we derive a knowledge that transcends the facts of experi- 
ence, down through the whole catalogue of mental powers, 
there is no energy of the mind exempt from the control of 
will. It is its special office to determine their mutual 
relations, and to regulate the time and manner of their 
exercise. It is in the possession of this power — the power 
to determine that he will pursue this or that line of conduct, 
in conformity with, or in opposition to, the utterances of 
moral law discovered to him by conscience — that man's 
superiority is most emphatically shown. It is in the exist- 
ence of this power that a warrant is foimd for the well known 
remark of St Augustine, that " the true Shekinah is man," 
for it is especially in this attribute we discern the traces of 
that " divinity, which stirs within him." 

Although will can regulate the other faculties of the mind, 
and amongst them even the imderstanding in some measure, 
it is nevertheless dependent on reason for the possession of 
a standard, according to which it ought to act. Without 
knowledge there would be neither scope nor necessity for 
will, since, in order to will any action, we must first be able 
to discriminate that action from another. It is the peculiar 
function of conscience to make known to us those moral 
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laws, which at once furnish us with opportunities, and impose 
upon us obligations. It is evident that will has a twofold 
relation to the other phaenomena of consciousness ; one as 
conditioned, inasmuch as it requires both an occasion for its 
exercise and a law for its guidance ; the other as conditioning, 
inasmuch as its office is to control and determine. The 
desires and affections are in their nature blind impulses to 
action, and not only may, but often do come into conflict 
with the impulses originating in our higher faculties. Be- 
tween these jarring forces will interferes, and, through the 
exertion of its influence, secures harmonious action in our 
nature. This harmony is maintained only when the lower 
impulses are kept within due boimds, when they are not 
allowed to usurp the ascendancy which belongs of right to 
the higher. From these considerations, it is obvious that 
will is the fundamental element in human personality. 

Some philosophers have sought to identify desire and will, 
or rather to make the latter inclusive of the former. Thus, 
in criticizing a passage of Locke's Essay, where the distinction 
between these two modes of consciousness is clearly pointed 
out, Edwards says that " they can never be properly said to 
run counter," and states in the next sentence even more 
explicitly that " a man never in any instance wills what is 
contrary to his desire, or desires anything contrary to his 
will." This statement, however, is contradicted by experi- 
ence, for, as a matter of fact, will and desire are often found 
in opposition. The diff*erence between them is still further 
demonstrated by the fact that we may and do experience 
conflicting desires, but never conflicting wills. Desire and 
will resemble each other in this respect, that each has some- 
thing known to us as its object ; but they differ in the two 
following particulars : — i. Will relates only to an action of 
our own ; desire may have for its object an action which is 
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not our own, or its object may be a thing and not an act at 
alL 2. While desire is a blind and undeviating impulse, 
will is intelligent and self-directed. In consequence erf con- 
founding these two mental operations, writers like Edwards 
frequently fall into serious mistakes. Thus it is maintained 
by the author just named that " volition has always for its 
object the thing or actions which appear most agreeable." 
Here, again, experience is at variance with this assertion. 
Deliberate choice of what is positively unpleasant, not to say 
abhorrent to our nature, as in the case of martyrdom, has 
been no imcommon sacrifice to duty. It is well for humanity 
that pleasure is not universally considered the " chief good." 
In conformity with a distinction already recognized by us, 
Kant, in the Mdaphysic of Ethic^ enunciates the difference 
between a good wiU and a good volition. Good, as an 
epithet of will, is employed in an absolute sense, and is 
explained as that which acknowledges moral law, and acts 
solely out of reverence for it Good, as applied to volition on 
the other hand, involves no absolute harmony of this kind. 
It is the canying out of the moral law in one particular case 
alone ; whereas a good will signifies the power of will itself 
in perfect harmony with moral law. Another point is to be 
attended to. All our volitions are not of the same strength. 
They vary in this respect in the ratio of previous deliberation. 
There is a minimum of volitional force, when the will simply 
goes along with an existing impulse; there is a maximum, 
when the will, acting in direct opposition to the impulse, 
checks its out-going, or, it may be, banishes it from conscious- 
ness altogether. Mere consent of will does not necessarily 
imply deliberation, but opposition by the will is impossible 
except under that condition. 

The relation of motives to the will has proved a finitfiil 
source of controversy. Like many other disputes, however, 
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it may be resolved into a mere question of terminology. What 
precisely is meant by the will being influenced by motives? 
Various answers have been given, and zealously defended ; 
but thesimplest, and, as we believe, the mostsatisfactory explan- 
ation is that which identifies them with what we have already 
spoken of as the objects of volition. According to this view 
it would be absurd to maintain that these motives control 
the will because they are required for its exercise. They 
could not rationally exert such an influence ; for right and 
wrong have no meaning so fer as they are concerned ; and, 
moreover, to grant that the will is determined in any such 
manner would be to deny its autonomy. The true relation 
subsisting between motives and the will appears to be that they 
afford opportunity for its exercise, witiiout, however, inany case 
rendering that exercise necessary. The correctness of this 
view is fiirther proved by the fact that these impulses, 
although they thus become the occasions of volitional acts, 
have yet a tendency to resist the intervention of wilL The 
governing function of will is conditioned by a perception 
of the character of its motives. In the light of the judg- 
ment they are distinguishable, and in the light of conscience 
they are ethically appraised. If conscience be not our "star 
of Arcady or Tynan Cynosure," conflicting [passions make 
shipwreck of our higher nature. It is the close relationship 
between reason and the will that has led some philosophers 
to identify the two. But this identification is not sanctioned 
by a diagnosis of the fact of consciousness. From the com- 
bination of knowledge and the volitional power, however, 
springs the fact of human responsibility. It is only in so far 
as a man is capable of knowing, and, at the same time, of 
discharging the obligations of the moral law, that he can be 
held accountable. But in the idea of responsibility another 
element is involved. Whenever conscience, which in its nature 
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is rational, is in antagonism to the motives, which in their 
nature are for the most part irrational, the will must be at 
perfect liberty either to comply with or to reject the sugges- 
tions of conscience. It is, indeed, conceivable that the fiat 
of conscience might invariably prove the strongest motive 
and so compel the will to act in obedience to itself. But 
that would evidently be no less fatal to the existence 
of responsibility than the supremacy of passion would be. 
There must be no necessitation even to obey the right, when 
it is discerned, or morality is destroyed 

In a subsequent paragraph we shall resume consideration 
of the question of freedom in relation to the will, — a question 
which has a personal and imiversal interest In the mean- 
time, however, and before going on to discuss the autonomy 
of will within the sphere of its exercise, it is necessary to 
determine the limits of that sphere. It is obvious, in the 
first place, that the power of volition extends only to the 
operations of our own Acuities. The subjects over which it 
bears rule are all within its own territory. There are 
no independent provinces detached from the main 
kingdom. Since personality is thus the frontier line 
bounding the domain of will, it follows that only by a figure 
of speech can we be said, for example, to control the con- 
duct of others by the forthputting of our will. It is true 
that indirectly we may exert such an influence, but only in- 
directly. So far as we are mere individuals, and not invested 
with any special power by reason of our position in the 
state, we can only control the actions of another by seeming 
the consent of his will, and in ordinary circumstances this 
must depend on convincing his understanding. But it is 
further to be remarked that the power of will does not even 
extend to all the processes of our own deepest nature. 
Organic action is perfect in proportion as it goes on apart 
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from consciousness; and we need only appeal to experience 
to prove that the will has no power to sustain the various 
processes of physical being. But even in the purely mental 
department of our nature, we find activities over which the 
will has no control. Thus, the sequence of ideas is, gene- 
rally speaking, independent of volition. We may, of course, 
to some extent and under certain circumstances regulate the 
order of our thoughts; but by for the greatest part of the 
ideas that pass through the mind rise spontaneously into 
consciousness. 

" They come, the shapes of joy and woe, 
The airy things of long ago, 
The dreams and &ncies known of yore." 

In like manner, whenever an object fitted to awaken a 
desire happens to be presented to the mind, the desire im- 
mediately arises in absolute independence of will. The 
origination of any desire, whether positive or negative in 
character, is quite beyond our control. It is only when it 
seeks to realize its object that it lies within our power either 
to acquiesce in that result or to veto it On the other hand, 
the beginning of all intellectual effort is subject to our con- 
trol, but its issue is determined by an intrinsic law. 

The doctrine of the fireedom of the will is not affected by 
the fact that the province of will is limited. The contro- 
versy, which has divided philosophers into the two parties 
styled respectively Libertarians and Necessitarians, turns 
upon the question whether we are determined by motives or 
are superior to them. The law of causality is adduced by 
the opponents of fireedom as an argmnent against it In 
connection with this principle they assume too dose an 
analogy between the phaenomena of the physical world and 
those of the mental. All changes in the world of matter are 
known to be dependent on certain antecedent conditions. 
In this case, therefore, causation is confessedly inevitable 
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and necessaiy. But in the sphere of consciousness no i 
priori theory of causation is warranted. While the Necessi- 
tarians fix upon the motives as the efficient cause of an act 
of will, the Libertarians, who, of course, equally with the 
others recognize this principle of causality, maintain that the 
efficient cause must be sought for in the mind itself. If it 
be true, they say, that we are compelled to act in accordance 
with the strongest motive, it would be clearly impossible to 
resist any motive, such as a desire, that is hurrying us on to 
overt action. But we find, on the contrary, that when we 
are being so urged we possess the power of resisting the im- 
pulse, and of turning our attention from the object of desire 
to the desire itself. Hence we are able to judge it by the 
standard of conscience, and to check or allow it as may 
seem right In the laUer case, if at the last we are said to 
be led on by the strongest motive, it ought to be borne in 
mind that, unless we had approved it, it would not have 
acquired such force. This is evidently the true explanation 
of the expression the "Strongest motive." We are con- 
scious of ourselves as the efficient causes of all our volitions, 
and it is in consciousness alone that we have any knowledge 
of causality. In the external world we observe not cause 
and effect, but only antecedent and consequent We cannot 
from this conclude that one thing mustic^cm another; but 
only that it does follow. 

In the conduct of life true freedom is enjoyed only when 
the dictates of conscience and reason .are obeyed. If, on 
the other hand, we part with our birth-right of control by 
becoming slaves to every gust of passion, we lose our true 
dignity andl our true liberty and are bound with fetters 
ruder than the easy yoke of the moral law. 
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Among the many and various sweeping criticisms that have 
been made as to the present state of our poetical literature, 
perhaps none has been so often repeated, and certainly few 
have been so popularly credited, as that one which asserts 
that in the present day poetry is declining to a remarkable 
extent It were at once needless and profitless to attempt 
an analysis of the reasons that support this popular opinion : 
needless, because every one interested has a theory of his 
own, which will be tolerably correct j and profitless, because 
if such opinions were nonsensical, they would still be unable 
to be shaken. The principal reason, however, appears to 
be, that every day, through the growing philosophical ten- 
dencies of the one and the ignorance of the other, the poet 
and the people are being more widely separated. Not that 
poetry is not paying: far firom it In every library the 
Brownings and Tennyson are to be found ; but they are 
usually unread, and when read, are seldom appreciated 
The really popular authors of the day «re Dickens and Miss 
Braddon among the novelists and Longfellow especially 
among the poets. 
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Again, another cause of the popular opinion may be 
found in the fact (whose repetition is almost a truism), that 
people don't appreciate merit whilst it is amongst them. 
When all the old lights are going out, men are wont to think 
fondly and wistfully of their former brilliance, beside which 
the flames that still bum appear as rush-lights. The death 
of a great master of song awakens hosts of pleasant recollec- 
tions, multitudes of splendid associations ; and in the first 
burst of sorrow, it seems impossible to realize the immensity 
of the blank that must thenceforth be. The world is 
changed, and poor, and barren, and we are intolerant of the 
claims of those who are left us, and say we shall never look 
upon his like again. And so the people are easily led to 
believe that poetry is rapidly degenerating. The writings 
of the two greatest living poets have also tended to support 
the vulgar opinion in no inconsiderable degree. Mr. 
Browning has well been called the poet's poet, and a century 
at least must elapse before he can be the poet of the people. 
Besides, notwithstanding the beauties of "Sordello" and "Fifine 
at the Fair," there is some excuse for the man who objects to 
. modem poetry, and believes in its degeneration, when the 
poefs work and meaning are wrapt in such impenetrable 
mystery. As long, moreover, as Mr. Tennyson chooses to 
deal with such abstruse problems as in " In Memoriam," and 
generally to discuss the foremost questions of contempor- 
aneous thought, he cannot be expected to turn the tide of 
popular opinion. But among the writers of the present day, 
there are those who may be ranked amongst our foremost 
poets, yet who are neither obscure in expression nor in- 
volved in thought, and whose harmonious presence among 
us enables us to give an emphatic denial to the assertion, 
that the poetic literature of the country is declining. Fore- 
most amongst them, conspicuous by his merits and his 
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faults alike, stands Algermon Charles Swinburne, the 
recognized head of the so-called " Fleshly School" Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and William Morris are the only others 
actually identified with the school who are really deserving 
of prominent poetic place. Swinburne and Rossetti are 
better known, and can be better appreciated by their par- 
ticular circles; but Morris is more likely to interest the public 
at large. 

It has been well said of Browning that the two root ideas 
of his work are Love and Progress ; and we think that we 
may see in these the general theme of the poetry of all time, as 
well as the more special modem "spirit of the age" in poetry. 
Swinburne's works might be divided into two classes, of 
which one should have Love and the other Progress for its 
subject — the ideas being separately emphasized. The Pro- 
gress becomes out-and-out Republicanism in the Sot^ 
before Sunshine^ and the Love in Poems and Ballads is, 
according to some, little better in its way. Then Rossetti 
emphasizes the sensuous side, and when he comes upon the 
spiritual he is more akin (save in expression) to Wordsworth 
or Tennyson. When we come to Morris, we are at first 
inclined to see nothing in his work bearing on the Progress 
side at all. Sensuousness we have in abundance, but there 
seems little enough of the spirit. There is not any sub- 
jectivity in mental labour, nor any dreams of 

" The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World," 

— nor any prophesyings of an approaching European Re- 
public. Those aspects of progress which are usually most 
apparent and most insisted on are not to be found. But 
throughout the work we catch glimpses of another way of 
looking at the thing. The idea of progress enters — ^as it 
often does in Browning, and as it sometimes must in all — m 
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that tender and wistful glance at the glories that have gone 
and are going, and that give place to new orders that may 
be better, but which we can never love half so well ; for 

"E'en tho' better follow, good must pass, 
Nor manhood's strength can meet with boyhood's grace. 
Nor age's wisdom in its turn find strength. 
But silently the first gift dies away, 
And though the new stays — never both at once." 

• 

It is thus that Morris looks at the world's perpetual change 
and strife. It may be a younger day to which we are 
speeding through the shadows of the world, but the olden 
days seem pleasanter after all; and it is. to times when the 
men were more brave and the maids more true, — ^to times 
when Honour was more than a name, and Truth was more 
than a shadow, and Faith was more than a S3anbol that we 
must look for the realization of our " Earthly Paradise.'* 

Probably, because he has fewer of the painftil eccentrici- 
ties of the school than his fellows, Morris has always been 
more kindly treated by that variable body of men — ^the 
critics. Even Mr. Robert Buchanan, who has constituted 
himself for our day " the great Napoleon of the realms of 
rh)m[ie," treats him with a little of that charity and generosity 
which were so conspicuously absent from his notorious 
article on Rossetti in the Contemporary Review. But, on the 
whole, Morris is one of the school ; and we must treat his 
poems as a contribution to its literature. The question of 
the correctness of the view of poetry held by the school is 
one too large for present discussion, but one which is every 
day being pressed more and more upon the attention of literary 
men, — the question, namely, whether poetry should be con- 
fined to passion pure and simple, and should rely upon its 
intrinsic beauty apart from the importance of its meta- 
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physical results. Already there are signs of a tendency in 
opinion towards the standpoint of this school — as, for 
example, — in the election of Mr. Sidney Colvin as Professor 
of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. But the dis- 
cussion cannot be begun at present 

Suffice it to say, in general, that if the function of poetry 
be to present the spiritual in a sensuous form — ^and so our 
modem authorities define it — Messrs. Swinburne and Rossetti 
are no more to be blamed for nuld excesses on ^e one side 
than Mr. Browning for his more awfiil extravagances on the 
other. Milton has said that poetry should be simple^ sen- 
suotiSy and passionate ; and, unless our famous poet has 
much belied his art, this school has a conception as true, 
and an execution as accurate, as any other. Moreover, we 
are assured, that the perfection of art is attained when we 
have the golden mean between the sensuous and the spiri- 
tual : when the sensuous is made most fully to represent the 
spiritual. If this be so, then Morris is not the least success- 
ful poet of the time, for the richness and fertility of his 
imaginative conceits are almost unrivalled. Let those who 
sneer at plastic power and sensuous resource, and cry out 
that poetry should be purely didactic on the one hand, or 
purely speculative on the other, remember that the greatest 
poem that we know is th^ boundless expanse of Nature, in 
the inexhaustible variety of whose every sensuous shape and 
form we discern a deeper meaning, and read the thought of 

Him, who is — 

" The perfect poet, 
And in creation acts His own conceptions." 

It was a happy thought, or a lucky instinct of the man, 
who first called Morris, Swinburne, and Rossetti, the World, 
the Flesh, and the Devil. Not that the epigram is any whit 
more true than other epigrams, but it actually seizes on a 
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prominent characteristic in each of the maligned persons. 
It serves, at least, to suggest the rich full display of Morris, 
the feverish passion pulse of Swinburne, and the dexterous 
and cunning art of RossettL Especially of Morris is the 
suggestion good, because " the World " is a very prominent 
feature, nay, almost the whole sum and substance of his 
poetical efiiisions. He is not a man of the world in the 
sense that our writers of society verse are thus called ; nor is 
he a man in the world like Robert Browning or George 
Eliot, with an eye to every turn of disposition, and a keen 
critical faculty for the analysis of the most complex character. 
He is a poet, so he cannot herd with those who drivel about 
the superficialities of ordinary intercourse. He is a painter, 
so he will not be an anatomist He is too imaginative, in 
fine, for either of these classes. He has breadth and depth 
and purity of colouring, and every description is complete 
and fiiU. There is not in his work the same dazzling bright- 
ness as in Swinburne, nor the minute finish so remarkable in 
Rossetti and in Tennyson, but there is a largeness and a 
richness that they are all deficient in. He is a man in the 
world — 2i. man who will lie in the sunshine all a summer's 
day, and dream of olden glories, with which the sunlight 
and the broadening splendour of sky and plain that he sees 
through half-shut eyes are marvellously and quaintly blended. 
As to his general aim, the introduction to the Earthly 
Paradise gives us most information of a sort : — 

" Of Heaven and Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burthen of your fears, 
Nor make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Nor bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your fears, 
Nor hope again for aught that I can say — 
The idle singer of an empty day. 
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But rather, when aweaiy of your mirth. 

From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 

And feeling kindly unto all the earth, 

Grudge every minute as it passes by. 

Made the more mindful that the sweet days die. 

Remember me a little then, I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 

The heavy trouble, the bewildering care, 

That weighs us down who live and earn our bread, 

These idle verses have no power to bear ; 

So let me sing of names remembered. 

Because they, living not, can ne'er be dead. 

Or long time take their memory quite away 

From us poor singers of an empty day. 

Dreamer of dreams, bom out of my due time. 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight ? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rh3rme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate. 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay. 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 

Folk say, a wizard to a northern king, 
At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did show. 
That through one window men beheld the spring, 
And through another saw the summer glow. 
And through a third the fruited vines arow. 
While still, unheard, but in its wonted way. 
Piped the drear wind of that December day. 

So with this Earthly Paradise it is. 

If ye will read aright and pardon me, 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss, 

Midmost the beating of the steely sea. 

Where tossed about all hearts of men must be ; 

Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay, 

Not the poor singer of an empty day. 
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It must not be unagined that Morris' chronicles of the old 
times and deeds are of the merely ballad-narrative sort. 
There is a very great deal of character painting ; but it is of 
a style that is all his gwn. He does not give us^ as does the 
Laureate, exquisite pictures of heroism and devotion in the 
individual man and woman. We never find a Guinevere or 
an Elaine, a Lancelot or a Galahad in Morris. These are 
all carefully painted pictures of the individual that are to 
last for all time, and that have almost no definite colouring, 
so to speak, so far as their local or temporal accidents are 
conceived. The Idylls are simply put into a far back time 
that has long been renowned as the age of chivalry ; yet into 
which there enters no distinctive feature. Indeed we simply 
collect all the manly virtues and womanly graces that have 
been immortalized in history, or noted in individual experi- 
ence, and concentrate them in the persons of these shadowy 
knights and dames, to whom we accord as well all the 
physical perfection necessary. The Arthur of Tennyson is 
really "the modem gentleman of stateliest port" — ^the 
nineteenth century ideal of manly courtesy and good. But 
it is otherwise with Morris. He is too much tinged with 
Swinburne's great dramatic spirit to merge his personages of 
bygone days — his Jason and his Hercules — ^his Alcestis and 
Azalais, in the form of present thought He gives all details 
of local and temporal accident carefully and well : and if he 
does not give us subtleties in the development of individual 
character, at least he never sacrifices artistic truth to psy- 
chological investigatioa Thus, while Tennyson would have 
made Jason a perpetual type of that heroic endurance and 
patient fortitude that overcome the world, — ^while Browning 
would have made him a mystery to himself^ and to all 
ordinary people, — ^and while Swinburne would have made 
him a whirlwind of passion and an agony of desire from 
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beginning to end, we find that Morris gives us really a mar- 
vellously complete picture of the whole " Life and Death," 
without having recurrence to any mannerisms like these. 
But the divergence of Morris from the common path is of a 
different sort, and is the link that connects him to Swin- 
burne and RossettL It is the fashion in the poems of the 
present day to pass over the domain of pure passion into 
that shadowy border region between metaphysic and poetry 
in whose mists both Tennyson and Browning delight to 
dwell. Now, far be it from any one to suggest that Mr. 
Tennyson is no more than a mirror of the century's philosophic 
thought, and must die when that thought has passed into a 
higher form in the next Elant or Hegel of the world ; but it 
may be permitted us to remark that at any rate that poet is 
more catholic who confines himself to those .eternal emotions 
of the human heart, that find their noblest utterance in his 
song. "Love is Enough" is older than the hills, and will 
survive their down&U. But the problems of Freedom and 
Necessity, of Faith and Free Thought, and so forth, are only 
the problems of to-day ; and just as each philosophic change 
sweeps away the old questions and gives us new ones, so 
the poetry that occupies itself with the metaphysic of an age 
must be content to go overboard with that metaphjrsic when 
the time comes. In the present day we are not much inter- 
ested in those poems of bygone generations that bestirred 
themselves with the metaphysic of the time ; but rather do we 
turn to patient Grizel, Palamon and Arcite, Sir Calidore and 
Pastorella, with all those fair legends of our older poets, that 
tell the same story as Morris tells us : Love is Enough. 

*' For us the morning and the evening son 
Are bright about a story never done, 
That these for chastening — ^those for joy may ding 
About the marvels that love's minstrels sing." 

H 
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But in claiming this larger catholicity for Morris, we must 
not be supposed to assert that he gains that through 
sensuous means which he cannot gain through spiritual. 
This is not so. He has the most varied command of ex- 
pression, and the richest store of imagery ; and withal, even 
when we least expect it, we find traces of dramatic vividness 
like that of Swinburne — wondrous critical, and satiric 
talent, that vie with Browning's — and power of grouping and 
development that need only yield to Shakespeare. In 
" Bellerophon at Argos," which occurs in one of the later 
volumes of the Earthly Paradise^ there is perhaps the most 
complete specimen of Morris' poetic achievement There is 
the happy Greek king, who is above all things a mortal, who 
understands human nature in the abstract; and that par- 
ticular specimen, his wife as welL His description of the 
changes that will take place in Bellerophon's state of mind 
are admirably epigranraiatic, and worthy of the most per- 
suasive rhetorician. Bellerophon, overcome by the thought 
that he has killed his brother, and that the wrath of the gods 
is impending, entreats to be slain : — 

" • Then sky me, king, lo now I pray for this, 
And no least portion of thy hoarded bliss ; 
Slay me, and^let the oak boughs say their say 
Over my bones through the wild winter day I 
Slay me, for I am fain thereto to go 
Where no talk is of either bliss or woe.* 
' Nay,' said the king, ' didst thou not eat and drink 
When hunger drave thee e'en now ; yea, and shrink 
When my men's spears were pointed at thy breast ? 
Be patient ; thou indeed shalt gain thy rest 
But many a thing has got to come 'ere then ; * 

For all things die, and thou midst other men, 
Shalt scarce remember thou hast had a friend. 
At worst, before thou cbmest to the end 
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Joy shalt thou have, and soitow ; wherefore come, 

With me thou well mayst have no hapless home. 

Dread not the gods ; 'ere long time has passed by. 

Thy soul from all guilt will we purify, 

And sure no heavy curse will lie on thee. , 

Nay, did their anger cause this thing to be ? 

Perchance in heaven they smile upon thy gain. 

Lo, for a little while a burning pain, 

Then jreaming unfulfilled a little space, 

Then tender memories of a well-loved fiice, 

In quiet hours, and then — forgetfiilness. 

How hadst thou, rather borne still less and less 

To love what thou hadst loved, till it became 

A thing to be forgotten — a great shame, 

To think thou shouldst have wasted life thereon.'" 

And again, when he introduces Bellerophon to the Queen, 
he says : — 

«* • O Sthenoboea, hither have I led 
A man who, from a happy life down hurled. 
Looks with sick eyes upon this happy world ; 
Not knowing how to stay here or depart : 
Thou know'st, and I know how the wounded heart 
Forgetteth pain, and groweth whole again, 
Yet is the pain that passes no less pain. 

But since this man is noble even as we. 
And help begets help, and withal to me. 
Worthy he seems to be a great king's friend, 
Now help me to begin to make an end 
Of his so heavy mood ; for though indeed 
This daintiness may nowise help his need, 
Yet may kind words avail to make him kind 
Unto himself : kind eyes may make him blind 
Unto the ugly, tangled whirl of life ; 
Or in some measured image of real strife. 
He may forget the things that he has lost, 
Nor think of how he needs must yet be tost. 
Like other men from wave to wave of fate.' " 
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Both of these passages give a clear idea of the character 
of the King — ^worldly wise, flippant a little, and excessively 
cheery — a thing of earth, as he says himself: — 

" As to me 
I weep for others* troubles certainly, 
But for mine own would weep a little more ; 
And so I jog on somehow to the shore, 
Whence I shall not return : — thou laughest, well — 
I deem I was not made for heavefr or hell, 
But simply for the earth." 

Then again the characters of Bellerophon and the Queen 
are admirably depicted, the latter especially. In Bellerophon 
we have first the fixed eyes and the weary smile of the 
firatricide, then the sad light that plays ever on an older face, 
then the weary walker on the road of life, then the man who 
sees his destiny and can rise to fulfil it, and who marks 
withal the pettier aims and ignorant devices of his fellows. 
There is a grand majesty in the character as we find it in the 
latter portion of the story and in " Bellerophon in Lycia," the 
sort of tempered strength and grim resolve that we find in 
Tennyson's Arthur and some of Thackeray's creations; 
and, besides, the picture is true to the Greek idea. But in 
his portraiture of the Queen, Morris gives us probably the 
finest and most marvellous instance of his dramatic skill. 
Her eyes, wherefirom had gone all care of life and what it 
brought, the slightness of her frame, the smoothness of her 
cheek, and her sweet soft voice that would fill men's hearts 
with strange desires, and make them cast off all wisdom, 
calling her languid hate the soul of love : — ^all make the 
description perfect Then we mark how she is absorbed 
in desire so potent, that it readily becomes aversion, and 
carries her to extremes of cruelty and revenge. Then what 
an effect the very cunning and malice of her deed has upon 
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her, when she has left the King, after denouncing Bellero- 
phon ! It is a wondrous agony, and Morris gives us a 
splendid picture of it : — 

" Ah, how the world was changed, as she went by 
The King, bewildered with new misery — 
Ah ! and how little time it was agone 
When all that deed of hers was not yet done, 
When yet she might have died for him, and made 
A little love, her lonely tomb to shade. 
Spring up within his heart — when hope there was 
Of many a thing that yet might come to pass — 
And now, and now — ^those spoken words must be 
A part of her, — an unwrought misery 
That would not let her rest till all was o'er, — 
Nay, nay — ^no rest upon the shadowy shore. 

Slowly she left the chamber, none the less 
With measured steps her feet the floor did press 
As a Queen's should, nor fainted she at all. 
But straight unto the door 'twixt wall and wall 
She went, and still perchance had forced a smile 
Had she met any one : and all the while 
Set in such torment as men cannot name, 
If she did think — wondered that still the same 
Were all things round her as they had been erst — 
That the house fell not — that the feet accurst 
To carry her, yet left no sign in blood 
• Of where the wretchedest on earth had stood — 
That round about her still her raiment clung — 
That no great sudden pain her body stung. 
No inward flame her false white limbs would bum. 
Or into horror all her beauty turn — 
That still the gentle sounds of night were there 
As she had known them : the light summer air 
Within the thick-leaved trees, as she passed by 
Some open window, and the night bird's cry 
From fer ; the gnat's thin pipe about her head, 
The wheeling moth delaying to be dead 
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Within the taper's flame — ^yea, certainly 
Shall things about her as they have been be, 
And even that a torment now has grown. 

Yet must she reap the grain that she has sown ; 
No thought of turning back was in her heart, 
No more in those past days can she have part — 
Nay, when the glimmering bower she came unto 
She muttered through the dark, ' As I would do. 
So have I done — ^so would I do again.' " 

These examples will suffice to show the more prominent 
traits in Morris* execution. His dramatic power is not so 
marked as that of Swinburne ; but the reason is, probably, 
that Morris has a quieter strength; and his imagination is not 
so vehement nor so fiery : but there is a vaster variety of 
power — ^there is richer colouring, and minuter analysis, a 
smoother diction, and a tenderer pathos. Swinburne is the 
torrent that sweeps us afar with resistless force, and now and 
then hurls us against the rocks ; but Morris is the broader 
and the fuller stream, that glides peacefully by the ancient 
hills and the pleasant uplands — the frowning woods, and the 
fair corn-fields of life ! 

It would be at once injudicious and absurd to conceal 
the shortcomings of the poet, some of which are painfully 
manifest The most notable are mannerism in expression, 
and a sort of drowsiness in conception. The former is more 
apparent in his last work than in any of the others : Love 
is Enough having several quaintnesses in style, and archa- 
isms in diction, that are palpably affected. Very often, too, 
we find that he introduces ruggedness into his metre for the 
sake of effect, and in this way he spoils many of the admir- 
able interludes of the work. Then we find the other fault 
pretty generally through his whole work — sl sort of drowsi- 
ness or languor in imagery ; that may be due, certainly, to 
subjective effect, but seems to be in the work itself. The 
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feeling one has sometimes after reading is best expressed by 
his own words ; " happy they felt, but listless, spent, and 
weak." And this sort of slumbrous beauty, which is 
sensuous enough, seems to be actually that characteristic 
which marks Morris off from the weird brilliance of Rossetti, 
and the passionate vigour of Swinburne. We find the same 
thing, in another aspect, in some of his naturalistic verse. 
He gives us all th^ freshness of the Spring, all the gracious 
fulness of the Summer, and all the golden glories of the 
Autumn-tide. Where he writes about these seasons, he is 
perfectly true : and we feel that we are out in the air with 
him. But, with the sterner side of the picture, it is some- 
what different He does not spend the winter in the country, 
this poet of ours. We never have him standing on the crisp 
grass in the still clearness of a frosty December morning, 
feeling the freshness of the air without, and the healthy pulse 
of perennial youth within. No ! Whenever the winter 
comes, there is less sympathy and enjoyment in his observa- 
tion. There is a sort of " dressing-gown and slippers" ring 
about his duller scenes that we find in a broader form in the 
magazinism of the day, but which is rather disappointing in 
a poet of acknowledged fame. There is always wanting that 
truth and reality that surround his scenes of warmer sprt 
And yet, while saying all this about Morris, we fear to be 
unjust, or to leave in the mind an impression hurtful to his 
repute. It is easy to criticize, when criticism consists of 
fault-finding, and this is the usual lot of the poet and his 
fellows ; but it is by no means easy to convey to the 
bystander any adequate conception of the charm of his 
diction, the perfection of his metrical execution, or the 
exquisite and ever-varying beauty of his thought Indeed, 
it is excessively difficult to emphasize any of his virtues 
without a semblance of neglect to others no less notable. 
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If we draw attention to the rhythmical skill displayed, we 
are told that it is all sound, and no sense ; if we point to 
the marvellous appreciation of Nature, we are assured that 
it is only Wordsworth-and-water ; and if we refer to richness 
of conception and imaginative resource, we are met by the 
objection, that all that is good can be found in Keats, and 
that the rest is gross and fleshly. In short, the critics have 
maltreated Morris so much, that it is necessary for us, in 
pointing out any flaw in his work, to deprecate an evil 
<:onstruction. 

The poets to whom Morris is chiefly indebted, and by 
whom he is chiefly influenced, are Chaucer and Keats. The 
latter, of course, is the originator of the school ; but he has 
been urged into too violent extremes by Swinburne and his 
followers. But there is not a line in Morris too sensuous or 
too fleshly for Keats. Indeed, Keats is worse than Morris, 
if it came to that ; but there is a great deal in his poetry 
that is akin to Morris. The intricacy of metaphor — that 
almost approaches to allegory, and withal is apt in every 
detail — ^the smoothness of execution — the purity and, as well, 
the quaintness of diction — the exceeding deftness in pictur- 
ing changes of expression, and so forth, — ^these points, and 
many others, show the great resemblance between Keats and 
Morris. Then, of course, the idea of the Earthly Para- . 
disc is borrowed from Chaucer, and very many of the 
nature sights are traceable to his influence ; as, for example, 
the pleasant interludes, with their graphic glimpses of the 
passing seasons, and their sketching of the knot of story- 
tellers. And all through the work we find the same freshness 
and spontaneity, the same clearness and simplicity, that are 
associated with Chaucer's name. 

To estimate his position in the history of poetry will tax 
the skill and discernment of later and more critical writers ; 
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but we may estimate his place so &r as Swinburne and 
Rossetti are concerned. He will outlive both : for Rossetti 
is too slight, and hardly of sufficient ambition ; while Swin- 
burne, who has got the greatest potentiality of the whole, 
gives few signs of realizing it ; moreover, what he has already 
written is too spasmodic for historic place. Besides, Morris 
actually is the true outcome of Keats and Shelley and 
Wordsworth ; Tennyson may have grasped more of the last, 
and Swinburne of the second, but Morris has comprehended 
them all, and he is likely to have a proportionate influence 
on our rising generation. 

And now we have done with Morris. He is not the 
greatest of our modem poets, nor will he be. But he has 
accomplished already a worthy work, and he will yet do 
more. Belonging to a school which the prudishness of the 
age has rejected, and the criticism of the age has maligned, 
he has gained the foremost rank, and is able to keep it 
And while persistently identifying himself with the art 
canons of his school, he has yet been recognized as the 
upholder of a purity as spotless, and an ideal as lofty as 
any of his contemporaries. Those who have gone with 
him through his tale of the seasons — "his dreams in morning 
tides, and misty gleams of wondrous stories "; or who have 
sailed 'twixt the summer isles with him who " told them tales 
that no man there forgat"; or who, being weary and athirst, 
have had the "fragrance of old days and deeds brought 
back to them," and have been " fed on the summers of the 
bygone years," must ever make him a part of their life. And 
some may dare to hope that, being a young man still, he 
will die 

" Not fer off from the crown of hay, 
This idle singer of an empty day." 

A. F. F. 
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IniroU. 

Go forth and play amid the garden flowers, 
Dally with passing butterflies — or hours, 

Thou sunny careless boy ; 
Nothing in nature but is kin to thee, 
Thy strong life pulses like a flooding sea 

Over the world for joy. 

To thee the newness of that world is all, 
Nothing to thee is evil, nothing small, 

An optimist art thou : 
The tmiverse was built for thee alone. 
The stars thy playthings, and the world thy throne — 

And boldness on thy brow I 

Transit, 

And the glad time goeth always on the hillsides and the 
hollows. 

And as years go, cometh Labour, till the Thought life, grow- 
ing stronger, 

Breaketh all bounds, going outward into careless meditation. 
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SCYLLA. 

Loquitur Sophistes, 

" And what is all truth but a shadow, 
And what is all life but a sigh 
For something we never may gather, 
Though ever it seemeth so nigh, 

" It is strange, though, how sometimes we tremble. 
As if on the brink of the land 
Where the unknown shall vanish for ever 
At the mighty magician's wand. 

> 

'^ For thought is a mighty magician. 
That fashioneth 'truth' as he will ; 
They say that it leads to perdition, 
This magic rhetorical skill. 

" They say so — ^the pitiful plodders. 
For whom there is nothing but sun ; 
We have not their luck, and would rather 
Play shuttlecock, while we are young. 

" For the lights and the shadows are chasing 
Each other o'er life's dull fields -, 
And it's Vandal to talk of debasing 
The beauty variety yields ; 

"Then on through the tangle of knowledge, 
To others 'tis woven of woe, 
But the Logic they taught us at college 
Shall clear us a path — let us go I" 
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Transit 

And the light time goeth onward on the hillsides and the 

hollows, 
And the light heart playeth always ; till the life-props, being 

shaken. 
Threaten ruin to the building that is borne up by the pillars, 
And the giant he degradeth to amuse him with his antics 
{Like the captive the Philistines made a jest of on the 

feast-day) 
Hath a vengeance in destruction of the masters that abuse 

him. 

Loquitur Supticus, 

" We cry, and our own voice echoes ' 

Out of the green rock caves ; 

We are silent, but hear no signal, 

Nought but the falling waves. 

" Dismally fall they ever, 

Beating the dull brown sand, 
Nothing but froth they leave us, 
Nfever a leaf from land. 

" * Is there a land beyond them ? 
Are we alone?' we cry — 
And in clangour over the waters. 
The birds of the storm wheel by. 

" Far on'the dim horizon 

The sea and the blue sky blend, 
And often the low cloud-masses 
Some shape of a peak pretend. 
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" But ever the wind is mighty, 
Tossing away the lie \ 
Those clouds come blackening o'er iis ; 
We are wretched — ^we fain would die — 

" But whenever we mount the rock walls, 
Shutting our eyes to leap, 
In the one brief moment of waiting 
Come voices up from the deep. 

" Back then our hope floods thrilling — 
* Surely these come to save ' — 
It was only the fright of the sea birds, 
And the lazily lapping wave." 

Transit 

But the sad time goeth slowly on the hillsides and the 

hollows, 
Over young faith that is broken, over warm heart that is 

frozen. 
Till the proud mind rallies all strength for the death fight, 

and arises 
Like a tigress when the hunt cry hath aroused her in the 

jungle. 

Loquitur Philosophus.^ 

" Lo now 1 this imiverse is Gospel Book, 
Wherein, in large clear capitals, is writ 
The truth that is the reasoning of God 
O boimdless hght I The very life of man ! 
For what were man without this grasp of trutli ? 
A pimy creature, surely ! Set him here. 
The watchman of all Being and all Time, 
And from the loneliness of chaos wide 
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He'll shape you worlds, and spin them round the sky. 
Like elemental Gods of Hellene story. 

No longer must we walk in muddy ways, 
Clogging the swift feet with old fears and views, 
The old wives' trappings we have shaken off, 
For thou, O reason, that hast made us free — 
Sweeping away the hollow road we trod 
To leave us sinking in plain sea, wherethrough. 
By help of our strong arms, we swam to land, 
And so first gained a true hold for our feet — 
Thou art the Way, the Truth, the Life of man I 

Ay ! let them drivel, as we too did once^ 
Of helplessness, and want, and need of Ond, 
To whom preferring humble suits, we may 
Obtain the needed help ! Are we not mm ? 
We show you facfs / What would ye more, proud 

priests ? 
Ye juggle with our truths, and scout at all 
The sacred words of this age and its thought — 
Ye bar the path of progress, yet are babes, 
And they that follow you are doubly babes 
To shudder at the shadows of your fears. 
Come out from them, all ye who would be men ! 
See where the young sun scattereth the night^ — 
Owls must be to the covert in an hour 1 
They who have wandered all the long night through, 
Tell you that God came down to men, of yore ; 
Myths only ! Symbols paling to the day, 
These flickering lampads of their nightly sky — 
Now the sun rises in the new-bom truth, 
Fall down and worship — ye behold your God ! 
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I need no help, save from the sun, for light. 
Which light, as I said, is my truest life, 
Not an external Something — only // 
Don't try to juggle with that word, my friend : 
I say that thought contains the universe. 
Which I have thence evolved, and grasp, even thus ! 
But, having grasped, I demonstrate again 
That here is only thought, developing 
Until it reach Self-Consciousness inme!^ 



Transit 

With drooping wing and paler eye 
The soarer — mark him now — 

Layeth his hard-won trophies by. 
With troubled and Hghtless brow. 

He hath gone up, he cometh down, 
Not as a conqueror ought ; 

Yet all hath he most wisely known. 
Girding the world with thought 

Young without youths in all things cc 

Save the consuming fire, 
The ardour that grows never old 

For truth, his one desire — 

And this truth is a universe 
As cold as dead men's clay. 

And his plumed reason is the hearse 
That beareth it away. 
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CHARYBDIS. 

Loquitur Ipse, 

m 

I. 

" A burning wind had parched the flowers, 
Green life was desert grown, 
And ever through the noon-day hours 
The glowing sun beat down. 

" The hot wind took away my breath, 
It filled my heart with sand ; 
I lived a life far worse than death 
In the glare of the torrid land." 

11. 

" Pleasure I sought — the world's white arms 
Were open wide to receive my souL 
I lay entranced in the senses' thrall — 

O ! it was sweet, the world's rich charms, — 
Yet ever beneath 'twas galL 

It was sweet, so lazily sweet, this joy. 

That I lay in peace, nor knew the alloy. 

It was the drowsy wish to sleep, 
Letting our bliss put out all light. 

And giving to Time our life to keep ; 
And as a pleasing hum from the distant fight 
Lulls to his rest the tired knight. 

So echoes of life even there may creep, 
But they only blend in the still delight, 
As our souls speed fast to the death of night." 
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III. 

" And the world said * Fly ! I will go with thee, 
To the Fortunate Islands beyond the sea, 
Where bathed in summer thy life shall be. 

" * Never a storm shaU rouse thee there, 
Low music is all that ripples the air, 
And its birds are sweet, and its maids are fair. 

" * The smooth waves fondle their green-clad walls, 
And the bright weed lazily swells and falls. 
Like a necklace's heave when a lover calls, 

'* ' And the rivers glide under their banks of grass, 
And under the willows they gleam and pass. 
And the frequent lakes are lilied glass, 

" ' And the sward is a carpet of overblown flowers 
That have floated to earth with the ended hours ; 
And we drift towards twilight in amaranth bowers, 

" * Till the day king sinks in his evening bed, 
And the still air blushes a deepening red, ' 
And we greet calm night — and a day is dead. 

** * There life shall be freed from all laws that mar, 
And thy past shall be charmed away so far, 
It will only be seen like a distant star. 

" ' Then love me, and I will be thine, till our love 

Hath folded his wings like a tired-out dove, 

And then —' " 

I 
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Transit 

And he had ahnost crossed the sea with her — 
But then there passed a purer holier love, 
And all his sopl went out to that one note. 
And all the heart chords waked to melody. 
So, on that day the olden time was past : 
The pent-up stores of youth were fitly freed, 
And rushed about him till he lost all sense, 
Living but in the thrill. 

Exit, 

And the sunlight lieth always on the wave crests and the 

hollows, 
As the good ship rideth onward in the broad ways of the 

ocean. 
Spreading white wings on the north wind — ^not a moment 

looking backward 
To the dark pass in the distance, where the white hair of a 

Scylla 
Lashes idly on the tide-race as she thunders to Charybdis. 
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All art is an imitation^ though not a photography of 
nature; and all the arts (each in its own way) reflect 
nature and express the human feeling blended mih it Is 
it possible to make the arts all work together to give one 
complete reflection of nature, one complete expression of 
feeling ? 

This would be a great result. It would mean that art 
had concentrated her rays into one focus, and had become 
more powerful to give light and warmth to men than her 
fondest friends had dreamt. 

What this union of the arts is fwt has been well illus- 
trated by one who has also shown well what it is;* "If any 
one fancies that the imion of all the arts means something 
like the reading of a novel of Goethe's in a picture gallery, 
and between statues, to the music of one of Beethoven's 
symph6nies, he is quite right in insisting that the arts 

* In a recently translated " Letter to a French Friend," Wagner puts 
his views of the matter in the following suggestive way :— **Each art, 
arrived at its utmost limit, imperatively demands to be joined to a sister 
art." 
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should be kept separate." The proper union is seen in the 
drama. In modem dramatic representation many arts are 
united, not mutually incommoding each other, as in the above 
illustration, but mutually helping each other. For the drama 
is not the product of a distinct art ; it is no more than that 
imitation of life which poetry gives us made more fcUthfiU. 
In epic poetry we form a picture of heroic deeds and suffer- 
ings from the inspired and inspiring words of the poet ; but 
in the acted drama we meet the hero face to face, hear his 
words from his own lips, and see his deeds with our own 
eyes. 

The union of the arts implied in the drama was unmistak- 
able even in ancient times; for, though painting did not in the 
drama play the part it does now, music was indispensable. 
Since the materials of the modem drama are drawn not from 
Greek mythology, but from the Italian novelists^ and since 
everything ancient has been rejected, except a misplaced de- 
ference in certain cases to misunderstood mles of Aristotle, we 
have lost with the chorus the indispensable music. While the 
very run of the verse recalls the filial relation of verse to 
music, music is not yet considered essential to the modem 
acted drama. The drama is that work of art to which all the 
arts can contribute; but hitherto, though good scene-painting 
has been reckoned essential to the representation of a 
classical drama, music has never been. The introduction of 
music is deprecated by most of the real lovers of the drama 
as giving the piece a suspicious resemblance to an opera. The 
lover of the legitimate drama holds the opera in just detesta- 
tion. It is neither fish nor flesh, neither wholly music nor 
wholly poetry. It ought to be cast out without pity as a 
bastard child. 

Perhaps the legitimist, if we may so call him, has been 
hasty and narrow in his verdict. It is possible that the 
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outcast opera may be our sought-for dramatic union of the 
arts. But, imhappily, it is not so. The glory, if it ever 
shone, has departed. • What is a modem Italian Opera? Is 
it a union of music and poetry, and have the plastic arts a 
place there ? Music is there, and dazzling effective scenery 
may possibly represent the plastic arts ; but poetry is not 
there. 

" If words are too stupid to be spoken, men have them 
sung," said Voltaire of the opera in his day ; and every one 
knows that the libretto of an opera is almost always usually 
inferior to the music. People do not think this a serious 
defect. It is the music they go to hear, and they care not 
if the words be bad, or the action meaningless. Indeed, 
they care not so much what they hear as whom they hear. 
It is even mentioned, to the praise of the opera writer, that 
he has written wonderful music for a pitiable libretto. This 
is the artisf s power, to ennoble mean things by the magic 
touch of genius. Let us hope, with Plato, that the idea is 
present even in dirt; but surely the artist would have done 
himself more justice, and given the world a more valuable 
production, had he had wisdom enough to choose a better 
material. 

But the musician is not willing to stoop to accommodate 
himself to his libretto. It would almost seem to be usual 
for him to write his music, and then to wait till a suitable 
libretto is found. "Wanted by a celebrated composer a 
libretto for a romantic opera," is an advertisement that 
actually appeared a few months ago in a German newspaper; 
and the celebrated composer will no doubt, thanks to a 
thoughtless public, gain additional celebrity by his new 
opera. The idea that the libretto should, in order of birth, 
precede the music, and that the latter should be inspired by 
it, has indeed in these last times, been brought to light by 
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one of the two greatest living composers, Richard Wagner \ 
but the old prejudgments remain there stilL Music is the 
end ; the words and the action of the drama only a means : 
and they are a means which would be quite dispensable, did 
not the capricious public enjoy combining the pleasures of 
gazing at a spectacle and hearing music. No ; the opera is 
not what we seek. Music is an expression of feeling ; but 
here, wonderful to telate, the feeling is subordinated to the 
expression. In the ordinary Italian operas, especially 
Donizetti's, the music and the action have no congruity. 
In "Lucrezia Borgia "the music is so soothingly sweet, that if 
one did not know the libretto, one might conjectm-e the 
action to be "The path of true love does run smooth.'* 
There is no reflection in the music of the savageness of the 
action. Wagner has noted a precisely opposite fault in 
Meyerbeer. Meyerbeer, he says, writes operatic music with 
a view to effect, and is successful ; but there is nothing, he 
continued, in the action to warrant this effect in the music; 
it is effect and nothing else — an effect without a cause, as 
"effect" in this sense always ^is. Wagner is perhaps too 
severe in this estimate* There are cases where Meyer- 
beer, as in the " Huguenots," has written intensely dramatic 
music But it must be confessed that when one asks the 
question, "Will the drama taken by itself be of any value?" 
the answer must be No ; and it must be No in regard to all 
other operas, with the exception of Gltick's and a few by 
Mozart It is commonly said that the libretto of the " Magic 
Flute " is unintelligible nonsense ; but, when a libretto was 
bad, Mozart, instinctively dependent on his libretto, could 
not write good music to it Contrast the uninteresting 
music and action of the " Abduction from the Seraglio " with 
"Figaro" or "Don Giovanni." Mozart had no pleasure in 
the plot of the first; the others were congenial; and the 
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plot of the " Magic Flute" was certainly congenial to him, 
even as it was to Goethe, who continued it There is both 
meaning in the plot and ^ithfulness to feeling in the music 
of this little understood opera. 

It must not be thought that the only &ult of the old 
opera music is its non-dramatic character. Even if the 
music be in keeping with the words sung or the action re- 
presented, there are many defects due to the inverted rela- 
tions of music and plot that show the distance of the opera 
from the ideal drama. Often at the most critical period of 
the action the heroine, whom we may presume to forget the 
seriousness of the juncture, exhibits the flexibility of her 
voice to great advantage in runs and shakes, bringing the 
house down in thunders of applause. One sometimes 
wonders whether the design of an opera composer is to 
glorify himself or to glorify the solo singers of the company. 
It seems to be anything rather than to be faithful to his 
drama, and to let that inspire him with music. Why are 
there so many occasions on which a large body of men or 
women gather with unaccountable celerity on the stage, 
when the action does not require them, but rather suffers 
disturbance by them? Simply because the opera com- 
poser can write good choruses; and the audience have a 
liking for choruses in season and out of season. 

It needed one who was more than a musician to shake off 
the fetters of conventionality and to create a new opera — or, 
more properly speaking, to bring the old opera back to 
nature and the dramatic poet It required one who was 
both musician and dramatist to see the way of reconstruction. 
Richard Wagner had these qualities. Beginning forty years 
ago with the standpoint of the ordinary opera, he gradually 
purified his sesthetical judgment and artistic powers, till 
his dramas and his dramatic theories reached their pre- 
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sent perfection. " Rienzi " and " The Flying Dutchman,** 
though containing infinitely more thought than ordinary 
operas, and bearing in them anticipations of fiiture changes, 
belong to the earliest period of Wagner's artistic life. 
" Lohengrin " stands in the intermediate period. " Tristan 
and Isolde" represents the final period. In Tristan and in the 
recently published "Nibelungen Trilogy" (to be performed 
in the Bayreuth theatre, when that is built), Wagner has 
given us the musical drama in its fiilly developed form. 
When the spread of education and the decline of our 
mercantile prosperity have made our countrymen treat art 
with a little more respect than they do now, we may hope 
then that some of the musical dramas will be naturalized 
among us. If the musical prophet would condescend to 
come in person to preach his doctrines here, before relent- 
less age snatches him away, a better day might dawn. 
Meanwhile the darkness is great. The rule of the Italian 
opera is not yet over, though the deliverer has begun 
his work. 

The modem opera arose not, as one might have expected, 
from the mediaeval popular plays, but firom the love of 
novelty in Italian courts; in other words, the opera was 
bom in a land where the drama has never been able to 
reach any approach to perfection. It was invented as a 
pleasant mode of giving to the nobility the pleasures of 
popular songs and dances without their rustic surroundings, 
for which was substituted the scenic display of the stage, 
such as it was at the time. The modem opera aria is simply 
the country song, the ballet the country dance, both greatly 
altered for the worse. The alterations in the former are 
partly due to the improvizing powers of Italian singers of 
those days, in which th^ were always encouraged by their 
patrons. Previously, the world had not known a class of 
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men whose business was to sing, and nothing else. Trouba- 
dours and minnesingers were no doubt singers ; but they 
had always something to sing, of which the melody was the 
mere vehicle. In the popular song words and melody are 
inseparable. The transplanted popular song was melody 
merely, the place of the old words being filled by strangers. 
The difference between the genuine popular song and the 
aria is exactly that between natural flowers and artificial. 
The artificial flower may have the same bright colour as the 
natural ; it can never have the same firagrance. 

Though the opera did not grow out of the drama, in 
process of time it attached itself to it; and, as modem 
dramatists have been of two schools, modem operas are of 
two. The Italian opera is an addition to the romantic 
drama, which it has usually spoiled in clinging to. The 
unnatural French classical drama has had its operas too — ^the 
much decried Opera Bouffe of Offenbach, which may be 
regarded as a reducHo ad absurdum of the attempt to make 
the dramatic forms and materials of antiquity satisfy the 
wants of modem life. One might say that the opera became 
fashionable because the gay public found the ordinary drama 
in whatever form too intellectual for them. They always 
needed an effort to follow the thread of the plot ; but, when 
the plot ceased to be of any consequence, and they had only 
to sit in easy indolence of mind and body, then they thought : 
" This, at last, is pleasure !" Such people naturally dread 
the reformed opera of the Wagner type, where one has the 
exertion of following the music in addition to the exertion of 
following the course of the action. 

A reference has been made to mediaeval plays. These 
were at first either scriptural or allegorical, either mysteries 
or moralities. Our modem oratorios are no doubt due 
partly to these plays (of which a specimen may still be seen 
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at Ober-Animergau), and partly to the practice of intoning 
the Scriptures read in church. The opera borrowed the re- 
citative from the intoning of the church service, just as it took 
the aria from the people. But there is no distinction between 
oratorios, as they are now conducted, and operas, except in 
these two points : The theme of an oratorio is a sacred one, 
and in it there is a libretto and music, but no scenery. One 
really feels at the performance of an oratorio that, instead of 
the sorry spectacle of a platform filled with instrumentalists, 
choralists, and solo singers, we should have a stage^ in which 
the subjects sung of should be represented. In other words, 
the place for an oratorio as such is not in the church, 
much less in the city hall, but at Ober-Ammergau. If it be 
said that the themes are too sacred to be acted, it must be 
granted that it might be difficult to find men that would act 
in the spirit of reverence ; but does not the same objection 
apply to oratorio singers? Moreover, no man can either 
sing or act well without entering, at least momentarily, into 
the spirit of that which he is singing or acting ; and that 
momentary enthusiasm would be sufficient to insure adequate 
representation even of a sacred drama. 

As matters stand, oratorios have all the good and all the 
bad features of operas. An oratorio is a concatenation of 
isolated pieces of music — overture, arias, recitatives, choruses 
— ^all as in the opera ; and even more than in the opera, the 
words of the libretto become forgotten in the music 

There is, however, some soul of goodness in things eviL 
Even the imnatural opera owes its origin to a human impulse, 
which insists on being fiilfiUed improperly, till the course of 
time and the advance of wisdom show how it is to be 
fulfilled properly. The opera came into being from a vague 
consciousness in men that music is in its proper place only 
when it is wedded to words. Music is the natural outflow of 
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joyous or sad feeling ; and the complexity of human feeling 
(for feelings never come alone: there is always, if not a 
conflict, at least a blending of feelings) is well expressed 
in the complexity of harmony. But music does not by 
itself express feeling fully. It is too indefinite. We 
might say that the song expresses feeling, and the 
spoken word the fact which causes it The cause and the 
eflfect must be expressed together before we have an 
absolutely valuable expression. This is not mere "talk." It 
is illustrated by every natioi^al song and every really good 
song in existence. Take the music Beethoven has com- 
posed for Mignon's song, in " Wilhelm Meister." The music, 
beautiful as it is, will express little or nothing to us if we do 
not know the words. It would tell us, if we had ordinary 
susceptibility, of a great yearning — a longing after some de- 
sired object, with a tinge of melancholy, and, at intervals, of 
vehement passion. This is all, and it is of great importance 
to recognize the power of music to awaken these indefinite 
feelings ; but the vagueness gives place to definiteness only 
when the words and the music are imited. Then the object 
of the longing is made known, and the changes of feeling 
throughout the music have each their cause indicated in the 
words. If there is "effect" now, it is not i la Meyerbeer; 
and what musical cirdes call expression is now seen to be 
really expression of something — expression of definite shades 
of feeling. 

Wagner is never tired of calling attention to Beethoven's 
9th Symphony, the " Choral Symphony," of which Schiller's 
" Ode to Joy " forms a part. It is unique among his symphonies 
in this feature of the introduction of song in addition to 
rastrumentation \ and of all symphonies it is, perhaps, the 
most impressive. Wagner thinks that Beethoven, wearied 
and dissatisfied with the limitless power of wandering hither 
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and thither over the sea of instrumental music, found a 
harbour in the "Ode to Joy," — ^that here the musician cast 
himself into the arms of the poet Why should it not 
be so ? Beethoven was no fool ; and we may be sure that 
the " Ode to Joy " is not in the 9th Symphony without a 
reason. He was not only a musician, but a philosopher; 
and it is in every way likely that his instincts and re- 
flections led him to enter on the same coiurse as Wagner is 
now following out " Read Shakespeare," was Beethoven's 
reply when a young friend asked him for help towards the 
understanding of his works. Wagner's view of music is 
simply this : That as the wife is to the husband, so is music 
to poetry, and the musical drama is their child. The musi- 
cian, he says, should get all his inspiration from the poet 
The term " music of the future," so often and so carelessly 
applied to the music of the Liszt and Wagner school, is a 
misleading term. Wagner does not claim credit for the 
invention of a new genus of musical composition, but simply 
for pointing out the true relation of all musical composition 
to words. His own works are undoubtedly original ; but that 
is because he believes what he teaches, and lets his words 
inspire his music. This explains the apparent strangeness 
of many of his pieces when they are played in the concert 
room, and not in the theatre. The overture to the " Flying 
Dutchman " seems nothing but a wild medley of loud noises 
when it is given in the concert room ; but them usic is ex- 
actly such as the words and action of the weird drama are 
fitted to inspire. All Wagner's operatic pieces are meant 
for the stage. They have no meaning apart from the words 
and acting ; but in their proper place in the acted drama 
they become luminous with meaning. In a few, the meaning 
glimmers through the music even apart from the words. 
The meaning of the overture to "Tannhauser" is almost im- 
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mistakable. It is the struggle between good and eviL People 
who do not know the drama, however, might quite conceiv- 
ably only see that a struggle of some kind was meant — 
nothing more. Even in this case there are meanings in the 
music to which only the words and actions of the drama give 
the clue ; and we can always get the clue by referring to the 
drama. 

Some one may ask : Why should the orchestra get the 
place it holds in all Wagner's dramas? Simply because 
the orchestra alone has the indefinite compass and extent 
possessed in miniature by the voice. No full and unrestricted 
expression is possible, unless all the resources of modem 
music are used. To expound the fitness of the orchestra 
for the drama would need too much time and space ; but its 
fitness is almost self-evident 

Such then is the way which Wagner, avowedly under the 
guidance of Beethoven, has ppened up. Now that the way 
has been opened, it seems astonishing that no one saw it 
before; and yet musicians will fight on for their "absolute" . 
music (music loosed firom every other means of expression), 
and the general public is not prone to lead radical reforms 
in art The philosopher, however, has a "philosophic faith" 
in the ultimate victory of truth ; and the ridiculed disciple of 
Wagner may be sure that the whirligig of time will bring 
about its revenges. 

Music then needs to be supplemented by words. It is also 
true that, to express feeling fiilly, words need to be supple- 
mented by music "Where speech ends," says Wagner, 
" music begins." Feeling can never properly be expressed 
in words ; it is inexpressible^ as far as words are concerned. 
But it is just this inexpressible thing that music expresses. 
Music expresses the effect of which words express the cause; 
but neither cause nor effect has any meaning taken by itself, 
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and neither music nor words give any adequate expression 
of feeling when either is taken separately. The words of the 
"Land o' the Leal" do not move us when read as they do when 
sung. On the other hand the tune is the same as in "Scots 
wha hae"; but how entirely the character and expression of 
the tune has been changed with the change of words I The 
words transform the tune, though the words in their turn 
gain much of their power from the music. They are not on 
a footing of equality : music is more dependent on words 
than words on music ; yet each aids the other. 

It is almost universally true that the loftier feelings 
of man tend to express themselves in the direction of 
music. We all know the persons in our circle of friends 
who have no "ear" for music From them, in very 
truth, is "wisdom at one entrance quite shut out" But 
even these can be moved by poetry ; and all poetry has 
more or less of a song in it. It is not thoroughly itself 
unless the rhythm within expresses itself in the outward 
rhythm of words ; and poetry should not be read like an 
oratorical piece of prose, with the pauses duly regulated by 
the commas, semicolons, and full stops, but with an almost 
monotonous sing-song. The language of the drama is this 
poetic language. The drama is the highest form of 
poetry ; for it does not present man under one emotion as the 
lyrical poetry presents him, nor as the toy of fate as he 
appears in epic poetry, but it presents him, as he really is, 
guided in his acts by the most varied and complex feelings 
and impulses, and engaged in a struggle, the issue of which 
depends largely on himself The drama is not unnatural or 
artificial in making use of the language of poetry. It is true 
men do not address each otlier in that language. Few are 
gifted enough to express themselves in it ; but all feel, in 
times of lofty excitement, that the most natural language is 
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the language of poetry.* They would use it, if they could 
They do very often use it in its early rudest form, aUiteratioiL 
They envy the improvisatore; and when the poet comes, they 
acknowledge that he has been true to nature when they 
were imable to be so. There is no artificiality in his lan- 
guage, because every ordinary man cannot use it Neither 
is there artificiality in the poet-musiciaiL His expression 
goes &rther than the poet's; and, were not society incredulous 
of the true men firom too long &miliarity with pretenders, 
the man who has placed the musical drama in its true light, 
and shown that music is the supplement of the drama, not 
the substitute for it, would be welcomed as the discoverer of 
a new world, not spoken of lightly as an enthusiast Society 
is incredulous, largely because she doubts whether it is 
possible for one man to be equally a genius in music and 
in poetry ; and perhaps society is quite right in supposing 
the combination unlikely ; " every genius is impossible till 
he appears." But this does not in the slightest affect the 
possibility of the musical drama. If the musician chooses 
to quit his selfish isolation, and submits himself to his 
natural lord and master the poet, the poet's words will in- 
spire their own music. Let the musician take the pains to 
understand the poet, to let the meaning and pd^er of the 
poet's words sink into his mind and impress his feelings, 
then their joint work will have all the unity of the work of 
one mind. In this way a division of labour is perfectly 

* " The only one of the imaginative arts in which I had from child- 
hood taken great pleasure was music, the best effect of which consists in 
exciting enthusiasm, in winding up to a high pitch those feelings of an 
elevated kind which are already in the character, but to which this ex- 
citement gives a glow and a fervour which, though transitory at its ut- 
most height, is precious for sustaining them at other times." — MilVs 
Autobiography^ P< 144- 
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possible; the only obstacle to the musical drama is the tpre 
arrogance of the musician, who would prefer to dictate to 
the poet rather than to submit to him. 

If this work of art is to be perfect, the composer's work 
must be thorough. He must follow the poet from first to 
last, and feel with him in every sentence. One of the 
defects of the old opera is the frequent descent in it to the 
language of ordinary life. No greater mistake could be 
made than to break in upon the lofty language of the drama 
by a sudden recourse to commonplace talk. The placid 
progress of the action is broken, and "the delusion, which 
ought to be as perfect as possible, is unpleasantly dispelled. 
People say it is a relief from the severity of the lofty dramatic 
tone. But this relief could be obtained as easily, and with 
less damage to the general impression of reality, by the 
dropping of the curtain ; and, if the commonplace language 
and the more elevated be used alternately, the effect will be 
either unmeaning or laughable. It is true that Shakespeare 
passes from poetry to prose, and mingles comedy with 
tragedy ; but in this daring feat, impossible of imitation, he 
has only succeeded because he has made the common not 
wholly common. He has not disjoined the comic and the 
serious parts of the action ; but has laid into the comic and 
commonplace action the same thought that the serious 
action is working out 

The greatest difficulty in the way of a popular acceptance 
of these views of the drama is the fact that people come 
to the theatre for mere relaxation, " mere pleasure." This 
is indeed relaxation — ^it relaxes the mind in every way, but it 
does not give in reality the highest enjoyment. " Res severa 
est verum gaudium." Even the ordinary drama requires a 
certain tension of mind to follow its action, but this very 
tension is healthy and bracing. It is easy to say that the 
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representation of a work involving a combination of all the 
arts exerts too great a strain on the hearer's mind, and can 
only result in his partial appreciation of it This will no 
doubt be strictly true of the great majority of hearers : but 
the partial can be made total by repeated hearings ; and 
there is no reason whatever why the hearings should not be 
again and again repeated, even when the understanding is 
complete. But no man can understand a work of art unless 
he give it his attention. Its meaning will not, like the 
strains of the common opera, sink into him without his 
troubling himself about it He must exercise his reasoti, 
not, indeed, in piure metaphysical speculation, but in viewing 
the parts in the light of the whole, and in gracing the 
whole by the light of the parts. Miscellaneous concerts are 
less beneficial than the production of a single work, just 
because the two or three hours' performance has not given 
the hearer many parts forming one complete work, but 
many .different works. Howeva: perfect these may be in 
themselves, the hearer has not a fixed centre of interest, and 
he does not form one impression and bear home one result 
firom them. But in the opera, as it should be, and even as 
it is, the parts bear on the whole, and the hearef s memory 
• is not perplexed by heterogeneity. Miscellaneous concerts 
are in our country an imfortunate necessity, because of the 
scanty support given by the public to production of com- 
plete works. They, too, are liked by many, because exertion 
is not imperative. But this laziness in art-patronage must be 
cast out, root and branch. Our pleasures are healthfiil 
almost in proportion to our seriousness in pursuit of them ;. 
and people know not that they are neglecting their own 
mental health when they do even their theatre-going in a 
spirit of mere levity. 
An objection suggests itself firom an opposite quarter. 

K 
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The last objection was, that to supplement drama by 
music would demand too much exertion. This one insists 
that there is too Httle; in other words, it is said that, 
when everything is expressed, there is no scope left for 
imagination. This objection tells against the drama in 
general ; but it does not even stop there ; it tells against 
every work of art, of whatever kind. Every work of art 
realizes, and thereby limits, the imagination, which has been 
playing indefinitely around natural objects. We are not now 
called on to vindicate art in general, even if its universal 
sway in civilized communities were not a sufficient vindica- 
tion. To object to the acted drama and a fortiori to the 
musical drama that it leaves little for imagination to supply 
is to use a reasoning like that of the weak-minded literary 
men who write beneath their powers lest their stock of ideas 
should be exhausted. The more ideas a man does give out, 
the more he will have to give out ; he shall " have as much 
again, and ten times more." And the more one tries to fix 
down imagination, the more one will feel the impossibility of 
giving it absolute limits. Art is a means of expression ; and 
the utmost powers of expression must be reached if the per- 
fection of art is to be attained. When all has been done, 
the greatness of human feeling and imagination is not 
made less by the expression, but really felt all the more 
because of it. 

There is no theory, true or false, to which ingenious and 
stupid persons cannot find objections. The consolation 
always is, that it is one thing to make an objection, another 
to make a valid objection. There are other possible objec- 
tions to the musical drama that must be answered. 

It may be said that the demand for " a meaning to the 
music " is a demand made by people who have no appreciation 
of music, and cannot enjoy a song without words. But the 
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demand is not really made by such, but (among others) by 
musicians of genius. Further, it is only when the music does 
not express the feeling of the words that the words ought to 
disturb the enjoyment of the music If words and music arc 
in harmony, the inability of the musician to appreciate the 
music is proof that he is a mere musician. Not only 
have the greatest composers deigned to write music for 
words of great authors, but very many of them, if not all, 
would say that they meant each of their works to express 
something. All Beethoven's symphonies were intended by 
him to be expressive of meaning, though only in two can we 
be absolutely certain of the meaning. The "Pastoral" ex- 
presses the feelings aroused by a walk in the country, the 
"Choral Symphony" the feelings aroused by Schiller's "Ode 
to Joy." If any one thinks that by the meaning of a symphony 
is moral lesson or scientific fact, " let him read on light of 
heart." Music cannot express facts or distinct truths. It 
is not the work of art to think, but to translate thoughts into 
the form of feeling. Music expresses feeling, not definitely, 
but indefinitely. Apart fi*om words, it is impossible to hit 
on the precise feeling expressed in any music; but no 
language expresses longing or foreboding so well as music, 
for these are feelings the exciting cause of which is not yet 
there, and which therefore are eminently indefinite. This 
power of music may be used to great effect in the drama. In 
Wagner's dramas we have often a musical prelude to an act, 
or even a passage in the course of the action, which expresses 
quite unmistakably the foreboding of coming sorrow or joy, 
that the course of the piece eventually brings, and that in a 
way that haunts the mind and stamps the whole drama on 
the memory far more impressively than would be justified by 
its mere literary merit. Could this be done with a drama of 
Shakespeare's (and why should it not?), what an effect 
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would be produced by a Shakespearian representation ! It 
would require, however, one who was as great as a musician 
as Shakespeare was as a poet 

But, when music can aid the drama so much alone, 
much more can it do so when its indefiniteness has been 
made definite by words and acting. In Wagner^s dramas, 
the principle characters are often indicated by special musical 
phrases, which enable us more vividly to realize their presence. 
They are thus marked out from each other more fully, and 
gain greater individuality. 

Wagner's operas are sometimes vaguely described as those 
of harmony, and, in contrast to them, those of the old school 
as those of melody. But the opposition is a false one. 
There is no doubt a distinction, but not an absolute differ- 
ence. One can pick up a melody ready-made off the street; 
but one can also see its genesis; one can watch in a S3anphony 
of Beethoven's the throes of music that give it birth. 
" High class music," Wagner's included, is the music of the 
melody being bom rather than that of the melody full grown. 
The " music of the future," however, is difficult, chiefly be- 
cause of its inseparable connection with the words. Famili- 
arity with the one cannot be attained without knowledge of 
the other. So rigorous is Wagner in his resolve to make no 
concessions in favour of the music, and to make the action 

« 

proceed as it would without the music, that he once, it is 
said, insisted on giving an actor certain words, when the 
action required that he should, at the same time, swim and 
sing. Naturally enough, no one was foimd willing to take 
the part 

The music of Wagner cannot remain long unheard in this 
country ; the people will not long continue, unless civiliza- 
tion begins a backward movement, to prefer the husks, or, 
let us say rather the sugar plums of the Italian opera to whole- 
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some strengthening food. '' It is the music of the future," 
many say, with a silent wish that it may remain so, and that 
they may have no more occasion to veil ennui by hypocriti* 
cal praise. But it ought to be the music of the present; 
for in a retrospective age, which gives the heroes of the 
past a higher place than the heroes of the present, the 
drama should flourish, and with the drama the music of 
the future should go hand in hand. If it is slow to pros- 
per in Britain, it is because the drama in general is not 
looked upon with a favourable eye. Its educative influ- 
ence is not seen in its true light by the moral and intellec- 
tual leaders of the land. It no longer has the hold that it 
had upon the popular mind in the sixteenth century; the 
n<n)el now has the place held then by the drama. Our genera- 
tion prefers the full analysis of the novelist to the necessarily 
partial one of the dramatist We prefer to see the develop- 
ment of a life set before us with the most detailed complete- 
ness rather than from the doUa of actions and ordinary con- 
versations to analyze character for ourselves. . The former is 
easier but less natural; for men do not unfold themselves to 
us in real life, except in conversation and in action. All the 
world is a stage, and we have no way of getting behind the 
scenes, and obtaining private information about the actors. 
But novelists always lead us to think they have private 
sources. Their delineations of character save us the trouble 
,of forming our own judgment on them, guided by their 
words and actions alone. The drama leaves us, or ought 
to leave us, to form our judgment for ourselves solely by 
words and actions. When it does more — ^and even the 
•" asides " in the Shakespearian drama (e, ^., in the develop- 
ment of the character of Richard III.) do more — it tends to 
become a miniature novel, and therefore to become less 
natural 
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But the British dislike to the drama is due chiefly to prac- 
tical reasons. It is said that the influence of the theatre on 
public morals is a hurtful one. It might quite fairly be 
replied that the influence of novel reading is much more 
hurtful than theatre-going ; and the circulation of novels is 
less subject to public control than the production of stage 
plays. But the prejudice is mainly founded on certain mis- 
managements of the theatres, which are largely owing to the 
fact that the state takes too little control over them, and 
that their managers are dependent on popularity for their 
bare livelihood. A theatre subsidized and guided by the 
state, or even by the municipality, would be a very different 
institution from the present theatre, only hurtful to morals 
when its only supporters are the immoraL The theatre is a 
more harmless attraction than the beershop and public-house, 
and might be used to thwart their influence. The people 
must have their amusements ; and the great mass of them, 
if the state does not provide for them innocent amusements, 
will seek to themselves hurtful; just as the great mass will 
choose to remain ignorant, if the state does not force them 
to be educated. In our times, and especially in our country, 
where prospects of extended education are brightening, there 
is hope that diffused knowledge, by lessening their miseries, 
will give the pleasures of the people a higher tone ; and the 
state may one day see its duty to make even the amusements 
of the people educative. It is nonsense to speak of the 
theatre as doing a work equal to that of schools or churches. 
It may, however, completely co-operate with these by teach- 
ing the people to combine pleasure with mental exertion. 
An increased love of the drama and of art in general would 
be a check to the sensualism that is apt to " enter in like a 
flood" in days of prevailing religious scepticism. Undoubt- 
edly the German people with little or no religion are kept 
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from absolute sensualism mainly, if not wholly, by their love 
of art, especially of Music and the Drama, We need not 
have their irreligion ; it is not likely we shall have it ; but 
sensualism among the lower classes, and among all classes, 
is threatening us ; and if we have both safeguards, Religion 
and Art, we shall then ^^ make assurance doubly sure, and 
take a bond of fate." 
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Oh I have known a dewy dawn, 
Wherein the light was love that shone, 

And into life called other powers ; 
Which, leaping to the sovereign call 
Of one great glory covering all, 

Rejoiced therein through golden hours ; 
But when the sunlight furls its wings. 
Where is the glory and pulse of things ? — 

Margrette, Margrette. 

II. 

And this is that Love*s sun-setting 

Which kissed my lips and made them sing ; 

Gave Fancy dreams to feed upon ; 
Brought me, with bosom all aflame, 
Unto the heaven-high hills of fame. 

And bade me plant a foot thereon ; 
Gleamed over me a lamp of hope 
To light my wa)rs'on the perilous slope — 

Margrette, Margrette. 
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III. 

Ah ! now I wander in a waste 

Of shades by waters wan whose taste 

Is death, with desolate spirit fit ! 
That sometime where fresh winds blew free, 
And glory dwelt by shore and sea, 

Moved to the music made in it 
By love and hope, beauty and truth, 
Powers and passions and dreams of youth . — 

Margrette, Margrette. 

IV. 

The glory from all things hath gone. 
The freshness of Love's dewy dawn, 

The glow, the bloom, the pulse of yore ;- 
The music of the life sublime. 
The tumult of the golden prime 

Moves the swift spirit now no more. 
Ah ! now in the long grey twilight 
Weary I wait the oblivious night ! — 

Margrette, Margrette. 

V. 

As earth, air, ocean from the sun. 
So all my youth took light from one, 

My darling, darling, lost Margrette ! 
And of the dear, dead, distant days 
Still memory keeps some lingering rays, 

As hills the gold of a great simset 
Keep, though the sun hath left the sky. 
And blackening shades in the valley lie — 

Margrette, Margrette. 
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VI. 

The night is falling, let it fall : 
Dead love, dead life — ^for love is all, 

And all is dead when love is dead. 
Nor care I any stars should rise 
To mock me with their clear cold eyes 

Fixt on the desolate ways I tread ; 
All ghosts of dear dead things shall fly 
When the dawn beats up in the eastern sky — 

Margrette, Margrette. 

VII. 

Sad soul I Why fear the dawn that breaks 
Thy night will be the dawn that takes 

Thyself, when Death his seal hath set ? 
Ah heaven I or shall the dawn to be 
Bring back the olden life to me. 

The olden love to thee, Margrette ? 
And shall the gloiy that hath been, 
Bathe us again in its summer sheen ? — 

Margrette, Margrette 1 

J. W. 



THE RELATIONS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR, 



It is frequently said that the price of labour, like the price 
of any other thing which has an exchange value, is deter- 
mined by the competition of supply and demand; or at 
any rate, since theories as to how price is fixed vary, tiiat 
labour has its exchange value determined by the same law 
which regulates that of other commodities. That such a 
statement is consistent with fact to some extent is not to 
be denied ; but how short a way we have got towards the 
settling of the relations between capital and labour, when we 
have exhausted the circumstances which determine the 
exchange value of commodities, may be gathered from the 
fcict that, whilst the latter is a " fait accompli " subject at 
the most only to microscopic criticism or emendation, the 
former, after many able efforts, still remains one of the pro- 
blems of the age. 

One thing which complicates the question is the moral 
element which enters into it The labourer does not go to 
the labour-market to dispose of his labour with the same 
feelings or in the same way as the farmer brings his com 
for sale, or the manufacturer his goods. In the first place, 
there is a traditionary conviction in his mind that his in- 
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terests are opposed to those of the capitalist to whom he 
will hire himself. There is often even a traditional sense of 
hard usage. 

Then, whilst the farmer or the manufacturer goes to 
market, knowing the cost of his merchandise, and prepared 
to accept not a fraction less than a certain price, and to get 
as much more as he can, the labourer can place no reserve 
price on his labour. We do not here speak of labourers in 
combination, but simply as individual sellers of labour. 
They are continually in the position of one who requires to 
force a sale- That such is the case arises from the fiict 
that he seldom — ^practically, we may say never — ^has any 
resources on which to fall back. He' cannot, therefore, 
wait for b.etter terms. It is usual to explain this peculiarity 
of the labourer's position by saying, in addition to the 
reason just given, that his " labour will not keep." This 
seems a little clumsy, if it is not forcing the analogy between 
material commodities and labour too far. Suppose labour 
" keepable," in what better position would the labourer be? 
He would still require the necessaries of life. The fact is, 
that labour does keep, if not the labour in posse, certainly 
the labour tn esse ; and it is the want of this latter labour, 
which is capital, that forces the labourer into the market 
We hope such a criticism of Mr. Thornton may not seem 
trifling or impertinent 

If, indeed, the demand for labour were constantly as great 
as, or greater than the supply, and competition of employers 
were thus stimulated, the imfortunate position of the labourer 
just mentioned would not to any great extent affect his 
wages. But as if everything imited to act against his in- 
terests, the very reverse is the case. The constant tendency 
of the labour-market is towards over-stocking. Capitalists, 
if they do not combine to keep down wages, do not on the 
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Other hand, unless in exceptional circumstances, raise them 
by competing for labour ; and one capitalist, by forcing a 
reduction of wages when that is possible, may compel all 
otiiers to follow suit that they may not afterwards be xmder- 
sold. 

Over and above all these ills that labour is heir to is that 
caused by the introduction of machinery. This indeed is 
only an immediate evil, and in some cases may be an 
immediate good ; but that, at the same time, great hardship 
has often resulted to large bodies of workmen frcan the 
introduction of machinery, or even its improvement, is toa 
patent a fact to require illustration. 

But men have learned to combine. They have made 
themselves "terrible as an army with banners." Their 
motto is " Union is strength," and their notions of how 
this strength is to be used, with the host of erroneous, or, at 
best, narrow views which fill their minds, influencing them 
with the intensity of narrowness, go far to complicate the 
question before us practically, if not theoretically* 

Let us first, then, consider the circumstances which deter- 
mine the rate of wages of labour. In the meantime, we 
shall do so only in so far as we can regard labour in the 
same light as any other commodity. 

It has already been pointed out that the absence of 
resources on which to fall back places the labourer in the 
position of one who must force a sale. There is a point,, 
however, below which the price of his labour cannot go — 
viz., what will suffice to procure the necessaries of life. What 
that amount is — and we mean here the bare keeping in 
life — can only be determined when one knows the price of 
food, and the physical circumstances of the labourer. In 
fact, the calculation must be made in the same way as the 
farmer calculates the cost of fattening cattle. Labour, how- 
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ever, seldom or never reaches this point In the first place, 
men would refuse to work at such a price. They might 
beforced to it for a time; but emigration, attention directed 
to more remunerative employment, and abstinence firom 
marriage, would imite to decrease the supply of labour and 
raise its price. Then, again, the capitalist does not generally 
seek to force wages down to a point even much higher than 
that of which we have been speaking. If labour is at a dis- 
advantage firom the fact that competition between employers 
is weak so that labour does not reach its maximum price, it, 
on the other hand, benefits firom the feet that capitalists do 
not often unite to reduce the wages of labour. 

The actual minimum price of labour, then, is not that 
bestial one which we have discussed. It is fixed by the 
labourers themselves, aided by the foregoing negative encour- 
agement firom employers — an encouragement, however, not 
often recognized. The lowest price of labour, for a length 
of time, may be defined as that amount which will satisfy 
the labourer's habits of life, and lead him to marry. Towards 
this point wages continually tend. If they rise above it, 
forces come into operation to lower them, and mce versa. 
We shall afterwards deal with the question as to the habits 
of the labourer in their connection with wages. Now we 
shall consider these forces. 

If wages are high, men receiving them marry; and 
the labour market is quickly stocked up to the point which 
will reduce them to the enduring minimum. They will fall 
probably still lower: for though there is a curious parallel 
between the production of a commodity where profits are 
large and the natural rise of supply in the labour market, 
yet the parallel ceases when the average profit is reached. 
Then the tendency to increase production stops in other 
commodities, but not so in labour. The natural result is, 
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that the labour market becomes over-stocked, and that the 
competition of supply lowers the wages. It will be seen 
from what has been said that it is most of all difficult for the 
labour market to right itself. Children are not produced 
like pieces of cotton; and unfortunately the mill goes on when 
the market is glutted. When this glut takes place, and wages 
fall in consequence, a check is put upon marriage; men 
emigrate, or, when possible, seek other employment By 
such means the supply is diminished ; and by and by the 
standard of living is again attained at which the labourer 
thinks it worth while to marry and beget children. 

As far as supply goes, what has been said seems to be a 
complete statement of the circumstances, which, apart from 
combination on the part of the labourers, go to influence the 
rate of wages. Let us now look at the influence of demand. 

The capitalist is absolutely tied down to pay no more for 
labour than what will enable him to secure a profit com- 
mensurate with his risk and the amoimt of capital invested. 
If the price of labour were to trespass on this margin, he 
would cease to employ labour. It is not necessary here to 
discuss the question of moral obligation on the part of the 
capitalist to employ labour. 

The selling price, however, does not always remain the 
same. Whilst on tiie one hand labour is constantly striving 
to raise its price, and so to increase the cost of production, 
the merchant who buys from the manufacturer is constantly 
seeking to buy at a reduced price. Thus the capitalist is 
between two fires. A manufacturer can reduce his price in 
thr6e ways. Ha may hit upon some improvement in ma- 
chinery. He may deteriorate his goods — ^in railway contracts 
in the United States for example. Lastly, he may reduce 
the wages of labour. The first is difficult, the second 
dangerous, the third often easy. 
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Now, if one capitalist adopts this third course, all others 
in the same line of business are bound to do the same, 
otherwise they will be undersold. If the manu&cturer dealt 
directly with the consumer, such a case might be tiie 
exception; but merchants are the keenest of men. Manu- 
factured goods almost altogether pass through their hands ; 
they have no immediate interest in the labourer ; and the 
result is that in not a few cases the price of labour is affected 
by the terms they have dictated to the capitalist, who must 
go on. 

All the circumstances which tend to check production tend 
also to lessen the demand for labour, and thus to lessen 
wages. All these, on the other hand, which tend to stimu- 
late demand for any commodity, tend also to raise- the price 
of labour. It would be easy to enumerate examples of 
each, but we shall confine ourselves to one. A h^ad harvest 
will raise the price of bread and lower wages. For men 
must first have bread. They will not, therefore, buy other 
things till they have bought bread ; and as they pay more for 
it, they will have less over to buy other things. The demand 
for other things will consequently be less ; the demand for 
labour will thus be less; and, the supply remaining the 
same, the price of labour will be less. The Commercial 
Treaty with France might be developed in the opposite 
direction- 

But though there is a price for labour beyond which the 
capitalist cannot go, it does not follow that he pays this price. 
He will pay just as much less as the competition Of supply 
may enable him. If labour is scarce, aii4 the demand for 
labour keen, the highest point may be reached. Ordinarily, 
however, the employer of labour pays wages neither as high 
nor as low as he might Perhaps it may be right to say that 
both the highest 2sA lowest point is determined by his profit. 
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For as to the second, when his profit is secured he is less 
eager to reduce the price of labour. 

Any attempt to state the relations between capital and 
labour would be very incomplete without taking into con- 
sideration the combination of labourers. That such combin- 
ations should loiig ago have been formed is to be expected. 
Men cannot, their interests being identical, come into contact 
for any extended period of time without taking into con- 
sideration whether these interests cannot be better furthered 
by united than by individual action. Accordingly we find 
that as early as the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
Legislature thought it necessary to enact laws suppressive 
of attempts at united action on the part of operatives ; in 
1549, again, a law subjecting workmen, who should by such 
united effort attempt to regulate the amount of work to be 
done in a given time, and the hours of labour, to heavy 
fines and imprisonment The Act passed in the fifth year of 
Elizabeth, settling among other things a seven years' term of 
apprenticeship, and regulating the number of apprentices 
which a master might employ, was more favourable to the 
workmen. 

The whole tendency of trade, as it gets nearer our own 
day, is to centre itself in larger and larger concerns. Larger 
and larger capitals have been devoted to the employment of 
larger and larger bodies of men. The power placed within 
their reach of effecting any object which has seemed their 
interest has become thus greater and greater, for combina- 
tion may thus be more extended. At the same time, any tie 
which of old bound small employers of labour to those in 
their pay was greatly weakened or utterly undone. Personal 
interest in one another between employer and employee dis- 
appeared j the labourer became a mere machine, who at a 
certain price yielded a certain return ; the capitalist a greedy 
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usurer, ready to increase his already overgrown fortune from 
the poor man's " pound of flesh." Legislation hitherto has 
been naturally in favour of the master. "Whenever the 
Legislature attempted to regulate the differences between 
master and workmen," says Adam Smith, *' its counsellors 
were always, the masters." Against combinations on the 
part of labourers, Parliament passed Act after Act It 
' was not till 1824 diat a committee appointed to inquire 
into the subject recommended the repeal of the Com- 
bination Laws, which was shortly afterwards effected Since 
then trades unionism has grown with the utmost rapidity, 
and promises to do so indefinitely. It is quite start- 
ling to look at the nimiber of trades unions, to have put 
before one the figures which represent their numerical 
strength, and to learn the large sum3 of money at their com- 
mand. The estimates, again, of the amount of money sacri- 
ficed in a strike astonish one. Dr. Watts, of Manchester, 
calculates that the strike of the Preston spinners, which lasted 
thirty-eight weeks, caused a loss of ;£^627,ooo. Then, if we ' 
observe how these men act together ; how, through suffering 
of a kind that they would not endure for a moment were 
they isolated, they persevere without a thought of yielding, 
we cannot but see that trades unions are a great power and 
likely to become a greater, either for good or evil — ^possibly 
for both. 

What then is tiie object they have in view ? It is probable 
that these associations had at frst a defensive and nothing 
of an aggressive character. Originally they seem not to* have 
differed from ordinary benefit societies, whose main purpose 
is mutual assiurance against the results of accidental calamity. ''^ 

But this aspect of them, or phase of their existence, was 
over-shadowed by that with which we have to deal. In a 

♦ Thornton On Labour, P* ^Sl* 
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word, they became organizations for the furtherance of the 
interests of labour. This object, they fancy, is chiefly to be 
attained by counteracting the undue influence of capital 
Their modus operandi may be classified as follows : — 

1. They seek to fix the rate of wages, so that no labourer 
shall be paid at less than the rate fixed 

2. Some seek payment by time, and not by piece. 

3. They seek to limit the number of apprentices. For a 
like reason they have opposed the introduction of machinery. 

4. They would limit the hours of labour. 

5. In order to insure their authority and increase their 
strength they would force all labourers to become unionists 
by preventing capitalists from, employing any other. 

Under the first head the first question that suggests itself 
is, Can labourers by combining raise the rate of wages ? 
There is no doubt they can; nor any doubt, we think, that 
they may legitimately combine to do so. What enables the 
capitalist to lower the rate of wages is that he can wait ; but 
there is nothing in the nature of his position different from 
that of the combination of labourers which enables them to 
do the same. Theirs is the natural expedient to avert the 
weakness of their individual position, which places them at 
the mercy of the capitalist, who seeks to secure labour at 
the lowest price for which he can obtain it permanently, if 
he has any eye for the fixture. But owing to the idea which 
obtains amongst workmen that the capitalist's interests are 
directly opposed to theirs, and that their whole aim need be 
only to force up wages as much as by combination they can — 
believing, as they do, that the capitalist seeks to force them 
down as' low as he can — ^they lose sight of the source fi"om 
which their wages come. With no notion of the relation of 
production to the rate of wages or the price of the com- 
modities for which their wages go, they are apt to drive 
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employers to use the power of combination on their side, 
or to drive capital from the employment of labour altogether. 
If masters are led to combine, there can be no question as to 
who must first go to the wall ; and if capital is driven off, or 
trade diverted, as was the case in consequence of the strikes 
in the shipbuilding trade, the result is equally fatal to the 
labourer. So far as the profits of capital will allow, the 
action of trades unions is perfectly healthy. Capital is so 
plentiful in this country that as long as the rate of wages 
leaves a sufficient margin of profit, it will be found ready 
to employ labour ; but, though trades unions are becoming 
wiser, there is no doubt they have often attempted to force 
up wages beyond this point. 

The next three points are all pretty much foimded on the 
same basis. No doubt there are valid arguments for the 
restriction of hours of labour. On the ground of morality, for 
example, experience has proved that a certain amount of rest 
and recreation is indispensable for every human being. A 
great deal of the drunkenness prevalent amongst the working 
classes is referable to the source of over-work Then, again, 
an over-strained system results in less and deteriorated 
work But it is to be feared — in fact it is the case — that the 
limitation of the hours of labour; the limitation as to the 
number of apprentices ; the stipulation that men shall work 
by time and not by piece; and the objection of skilled 
labourers to the introduction of machinery managed by 
imskilled labom*, seem desirable to them because in this way 
they think they will secure work for the greatest number. 
Such an argument is utterly vicious, and its effect ultimately 
ruinous to labour and capital alike. 

The whole effect of such restrictions is to decrease produc- 
tion ; and to do so is ultimately to decrease wages or to lessen 
the demand for labour. Working by time has notably had 
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this effect, so that masters complain both of the quantity of 
the work done, and of its quality. Since superior skill has 
no advantage, and therefore is not aimed at, the idea in the 
mind of the labourer is that the less he can manage to do 
the more will have to be done, and the more laboiu*ers in 
consequence required to do it. 

Such statements hardly require to be met by argument 
Afterwards we shall see that one of the two possible wajrs of 
permanently* raising the rate of wages is by increasing the 
productive powet of labour; and as we have said, the effect 
of the restrictions mentioned is exactly the reverse. 

Such a mode of securing a high rate of wages as limiting 
the number of apprentices is purely artificial. In the first 
place, we question the right of any body of men thus to 
hedge in a trade. A restriction founded upon skill we can 
understand, so that no one shall be employed who is not 
qualified up to a certain standard ; but to limit the quantity 
is quite a different and quite an unjustifiable thing. The 
only true limit to the number of apprentices is the limit 
naturally arising from the difficulty of finding employment 

We need hardly touch upon the last head. That unionists 
should invite others to join them is right ; that they should 
endeavour to do so by setting forth the advantages accruing 
no one could do otherwise than commend; but to force 
them to do so on the penalty of not obtaining work, and to 
compel masters to reject the services of labourers, however 
well qualified, is protectionism of the very worst tj^De. 

How then, on the side of labour, can wages be raised ? 
First, by increasing the productive power of labour, or rather 
increasing the production of labour ; for the power exists 
sometimes to an extent to which it is not exercised. Two 

* Not permanently, unless in conjunction with a higher standard of 
living rendered habitual. 
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effects woukl follow such an. increase. First, profits would 
be larger, consequently more capital would be tempted into 
the labour-market; competition for labour would thus be 
keener, and the price of labour would go up. Secondly, 
produce being increased, prices would be lower, and the same 
wages would purchase more, and thus be rendered higher. 
But such an increase as comes from increased production 
would not be a permanent one. It would soon lead to an 
increase of labourers by increased population, and the com- 
petition of supply would ultimately undo i/diat increased pro- 
duction had done. 

Such means of raising wages as the increase of capital 
employed productively, emigration, or, in olden times, pesti- 
lence, are only temporary. The additional price of labour 
inevitably leads to an increase of marriages, and the effect we 
have seen. The limitation of apprentices, though it leads to 
higher pay of labour for a time, tends as surely to the limita- 
tion of trade. The one way of permanently raising wages is 
to heighten the standard of living, which the labourer will 
consider normal. He will not then marry till this standard 
is reached, and thus the labour-market will only be stocked in 
the long run at the price which will enable the labourer to 
maintain the higher standard of comfort. There is not a 
point at which you can say of civilized beings generally, Such 
and such things are necessaries of life, such and such others 
are not. What was a luxury to the fether may be a necessary 
to the child. When men have passed the point at which 
"having food and raiment, they are therewith content," the 
limit to their necessities is created by habit, "a second nature " 
no more to be passed by than the first. It is unfortunately 
much easier to lower than to raise the standard of living ; 
and if wages be increased by any of the causes previously 
mentioned, if the labourers "content themselves with the 
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greatex comfort while it lasts, but do not learn to require it, 
they will people down to their old scale of living." The 
difficulty is that whilst a higher standard of living would by 
and by secure a higher price for labour, that higher standard 
is only possible with that increase which it is itself to bring 
about Mr. Mill instances the condition of France after the 
Revolution, and the period in England from 17 15 to 1765, 
when there was an extraordinary succession of good harvests, 
as occasions on which so great and so permanent an alteration 
was made on the condition of the labouring population, as to 
have permanently raised their scale of living. 

Education may do a great deal, but the problem is a very 
difficult one. Mr. Thornton's sketch of the condition of the 
labourer in die past seems to be accepted as in accordance 
with fact, and it goes to show not only that the position of 
the labourer is wc»:se than it was before the annihilation of 
small businesses, and the reclaiming of public wastes, where 
the labourer built his cottage, had his garden, and grazed 
his sheep or cow ; but that on the labourer himself a 
change has been produced not altogether desirable. He 
is like most men who have no reserve — utterly improvident 
The trades union fund is his utmost effort Then, again, 
it is to be feared that whatever good trades unionism may 
effect, it is destroying the idea of individual responsibility 
in the mind of its members. He is no longer responsible to 
his master, to his wife and family, as he must have been once. 
He is the creature of the union, and is ready to reduce his 
household to starvation point at its bidding. Such things 
ought not to be ; and every effort should be made by those 
more enlightened to diffuse just notions of individual duty, 
and correct ideas of the economical effect of the policy of 
those who pull the strings, the mass of workmen being too 
often merely puppets. 
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One good effect which trades unions have had has been 
to set employers to consider what means could be taken to fill 
up the gulf between employer and employed, and to stimulate 
the latter to efforts voluntarily, and for a mistaken good, les- 
sened. As undertakings become larger, and more capital is 
constantly required to carry them on as they constantly in- 
crease, it becomes more and more difficult for the labourer to 
pass from the ranks of the employed to those of the employers. 
He has thus no ambition, no special desire to exert himself 
more than will secure him his fixed pay. To remedy this, 
the plan of what is termed an " Industrial Partnership " has 
been tried, and in many cases with quite wonderful success. 
According to this plan, a certain amount is fixed as the profit 
on capital, and a certain amount for the wages of superin- 
tendence, and any surplus is shared in a certain proportion 
with the labourers, according to the amount of wages they, 
receive. Mr. Thornton gives long and interesting accounts 
of several experiments of this kind. The effect is asserted 
to be, as in the nature of things we should quite expect, that 
a much happier relation exists between masters and men, 
and that productiveness is greatly increased, through the 
personal interest which all have in the gains. Greater 
economy and greater diligence unite to produce this result. 
" Every individual also is even more interested in seeing 
that the industrial virtues are practised by his companions, 
than in practising them himself. Thus the wages of super- 
intendence are lessened, and its benefit secured to a much 
greater extent than in any other way is possible." 

The difficulty is, that concerns must be prosperous in 
order to peld such results as Mr. Briggs' mine ; but they are 
at least all the more likely to be so from such an arrange- 
ment. Mr. Thornton tells, in reference to this mine, how 
the labourers submitted to a reduction of wages in conse- 
(juence of a reduction of the price of coal, their wages having 
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been advanced formerly when the price of coal had risen. 
Such a system, too, is to a certain extent dependent on the 
proportion of wages included in the cost of production. If 
increased diligence would not alter the cost materially, it is 
difficult to see how the plan would work. 

Still, the system of industrial partnership is likely to be 
more and more widely extended; and where it is practicable, 
it is certain to create a much healthier feeling between em- 
ployers and employed, and most likely to foster careful and 
provident habits in the latter. 

Another plan — ^viz., that of Co-operative Societies — ^has 
been attempted in some cases with success. The ad- 
vantages of such a plan are the same as those which follow 
the introduction of the preceding. The system would 
demand, however, an amount of training, stoical and other, 
on the part of workmen, which it is to be feared they will be 
long in attaining. They would be apt to become, like re- 
publican governments, constantly weary of and displeased 
with their leaders ; and such a result, if hurtful to a state, 
would be sheer ruin to a business. Bad trade and bad debts 
are difficult to be borne by men long trained to self-control. 
Still we are not disposed to doubt that Co-operative Societies 
may be at once numerous and successful. Though their sphere 
is limited, they would, at least, raise up an intermediate 
class between the capitalist and the labourer, whose influence 
on both, especially on the latter, would be extremely beneficial. 

Certainly employers would act in their own interests, and 
still more in the interests of the community, if on every 
possible opportunity they were to give the meritorious in 
their employment an interest, however small, in their 
business. Nothing is more likely to root out the sense of 
oppression and life-long subordination from the minds of the 
employed than the conviction that one day he may be a 
master himself R. A. S. 
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What time primeval forests were still greeiv 

> And rivers ran half-hidden in their shade, 

And many-towered piles were frequent seen 

In garments of green ivy on the glade, 

The holy Alwin loved the peerless maid 

Constance of Limn whom, as the supreme flower 
Of flowers within a garden guarded well, 

Her lordly sire confined in lordly towers 
That no strange tongue might of her beauty tell. 
And no strange heart with amour of her swell. 

And Constance kept a bosom chilling cold, 
A haughty eye kept she for all save one : 

The twain had loved each other from of old. 
And loved the more now that their lives did run 
Apart through hauteur of the lord of Lunn. 

But Edgar, Alwin's brother, of all knights 
The courtliest and bravest, oft had ear 
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Of Constance when the tidings of the fights 
He brought to the old baron pleased to hear, 
And pleased the young knight's valorous deeds to cheer. 

And Constance loved the knight for Alwin's sake 
And welcomed him with rosing of cheeks white 

Erewhile with langour of love, and bade him take 
Love-signs to Alwin— words of sweet delight — 
E'en such as Alwin sent her by the knight 

But love so fed grows sick, the flame bums dim ; 
And what if Alwin 'gan to languish sore 

And look unutterable things at him 

Whose wonted words unfolded ever more 
The strife to hide the passion that they wore ? 

So once when with flusht cheeks and gleaming eyne, 
Edgar with minstrel's ardour told his tale 

Of Constance unto Alwin, no least sign 
Of wonted joy did Alwin give but pale 
With inward blighting storm he uttered wall 

Of words in this wise : ' O malignant Fate 
Whereby two hearts are sundered in Love's sweet ! 

Better the bond were broken, better hate 
Made black the gulf of severance complete, 
Than that two hearts should love and never meet ! 

Go, E(%ar, go ; I know she loves thee well ; 

Likewise thy knighthood melts the lordly sire ; 
No more can I endure to hear thee tell 

About her, no more let thy words as fire 

Bum in the burning of my heart's desire. 
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Go, thou shalt wed her; I maybe the priest — 
Nay do not look so, if a heart must break 

'Tis mine — ^yet I, disguised at wedding-feast, 
May see her once again and hear her speak. 
No more, my brother, only this I seek.* 

Then Edgar went and threw him at the feet 
Of Constance the meek maiden, the love-lorn ; 

Who, ere his message was half told, did greet 
The groveller with looks where wrath did burn 
And passionate high words of quivering scorn ; 

Which falling with strange sudden strength of sound 
On drowsy senses of the lord of Lunn 

Swift drew him to the chamber where he found 
One figure drooping in the shade and one, 
Like Juno's statue, clear against the sun. 

' Arise Sir Knight,' the baron said anon, 

* And bow, O daughter, bow that haughty head.' 

* Ay me, 'tis meet since some one's love is gone 
To bow both head and heart,' the maiden said 
Faintly, and with the word she fell as dead. 

But Edgar tended her most lovingly 

And brought her firom her swoon. Then earnest eyne 

Were fixed on his', beseeching pardon. * See,' 
She said, * I do repent, be this the sign,' 
And kissed him ; * since he loves not, I am thine 1 ' 

So these were wed upon a summer's noon • 
When the broad sun lay o'er the blooming leas : 

But one fair face was pallid as the moon 
Seen in the heavens ere the evening breeze 
Hath sung the sun to sleep behind the seas. 
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And what^as left of Alwin, taking leave 

Mutely of loved and loving when the blaze 
Of that same bridal day had burned to eve, 

Went like a shade through tangled forest-ways 

Far from the dead delight of early days. 

The sudden word like vapour upward goes 
From the felse waters of one sullen mood 

And gathers cloud whence storms beat on the rose 
Of his young life, — ah now in solitude 
Fading, and cloistered shadows of the rood ! 

Ay there he dallied with delapng death, 

Nor outward looked until the wrinkling brow 

And whitening hair moved whispers of kind breath 
About him, * Take to her thy grey hairs now ; 
Old things are past away and there must thou ! ' 

The forest old in every tree was green 

That hid his native stream in fragrant shade ; 

Lunn's many-towered pile might still be seen 
In garments of green ivy on the glade ; 
But never more the glory and the maid. 

' Ay me, old things are past save I alone,' 

The hoary shadow bending by her rest 
Murmured, and *Yea I come;' for on the stone 

She called in graven words, — * Come, true love, best ; 

Come lay thy white head on thy Constance* breast ! ' 

J.W. 
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The period in which the politics of Italy have had most 
influence on the history of Europe was that which witnessed 
the perfection and decay of her civic greatness. In entering 
upon the examination of this period, there are two remarks 
of a somewhat prefetory character which will greatly assist 
us in arriving at a thorough understanding of ihe subject 
In the first place, it is to be noted that in Italy, owing to 
several causes which need not at present be considered, 
feudalism was never so firmly established as it was in many 
other countries. In the second place, the seat of the central 
government was at a distance. Both of these circumstances 
had a most decisive influence on the power, alike of the 
nobility, the cities, and the chm-ch. The nobility, in the 
absence of an ambitious monarch eager to seize every 
opportunity to advance the interests and promote the 
authority of the throne at their expense, were tempted to 
waste their strength in petty dissensions; when troublous 
times came, they permitted the towns to attack them in 
detail, and so to wrest their fireedom firom them with com- 
parative ease. The Italian towns, moreover, being fi^ee 
from the restraint imposed by a strong central executive, 
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were not content with foreing their feudal lords to acknow- 
ledge their independence, but claimed from them also a 
recc^nition of their supremacy. Treaties were concluded 
in which one article almost invariably occurred, binding the 
nobles to reside for a considerable period every year within 
the walls of the city. For the Italian burghers did not wish 
to destroy the nobility. They desired to render them sub- 
servient to their purposes ; and were betrayed into the folly 
of imagining that, if they did but make them citizens, their 
interests would speedily become identical with those of their 
fellows^ and the aristocracy be united with the common 
folks. The fallacious nature of this hope, however, soon 
displayed itself; for the Italian nobles, although compelled 
to desert the anarchy of feudalism, and submit to the re- 
straints of civic life, became but too readily the energetic 
supporters of popular factions, who were obliged to look to 
them for the able leaders they must otherwise have wanted. 
Thus the nobles, having been compelled to league their 
fortunes with those of the rising communities, became 
everywhere the cause of internal disturbance and inquiet, 
and so effectually prevented the normal development of 
those liberal institutions, from which so much might reason- 
ably have been hoped for. Eager, moreover, to gratify their 
long cherished lust for power, the feudal lords, who had but 
recently exchanged the moat and the castle wall for the 
urban towers, were soon engaged in keenest rivalry among 
themselves in the endeavour to win a popular supremacy ; 
and the intense party spuit which had already arisen was 
embittered a thousandfold by its combination with the 
deepest personal animosity. For all were either Bianchi or 
Neri, Uberti or Buondelmonti, Cerchi or Donati ; and the 
factious hatreds thence resulting produced effects which, as 
will be seen, undermined and eventually overthrew Italian 
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liberty. In the absence of a powerful central government, 
moreover, each individual city was left to depend on its own 
imaided resources. Hence there speedily grew up among 
the Italian towns a feeling of absolute self-sufficiency, which, 
awakening a spirit of mutual jealousy, rendered anything like 
a kindly union between them impossible. Doubtless they 
were not infrequently constrained by the political sagacity of 
the Pontiff to unite themselves for a time in opposition to 
the pretensions of the Emperor ; but they could never be 
induced so far to sacrifice the hopes each one of them enter- 
tained of being able to benefit itself at the expense of its 
neighbour as to convert such a league from a mere offensive 
and defensive alliance into a powerful and permanent federal 
union. Some statesmen indeed from time to time arose, 
who saw in such a imion the only salvation of their country ; 
but their schemes were looked on simply as the empty 
dreams of visionary enthusiasts, or the plots of hireling 
traitors, well meriting the contempt and hostility with which 
they were invariably received. Guicciardini and Rienzi alike 
attest the invincible difficulties which barred the consumma- 
tion of such hopes. Yet, injurious as this system of disinte- 
gration undoubtedly was in its ultimate consequences, it 
cannot be questioned that it was at first and more immedi- 
ately the cause of many considerable advantages, although 
these, as will be seen, proved of a transitory character. By 
bestowing a sovereign independence on towns which in more 
decidedly feudal countries would have formed only the trifling 
appanage of some neighbouring lord, it demanded from 
every citizen an intense patriotism, and a fervour of political 
life, which, as Sismondi remarks, made Italy the first to 
develop a theory of government, and enabled her to aid in 
other countries the growth of those free institutions of which 
she herself was destined before long to be deprived. The 
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number of the citizens in each state was small, and therefore 
every individual felt that he was of importance. Thus he 
was not only more deeply interested in the administration of 
affairs, but he was also ready to make far more considerable 
sacrifices for the public good than if he had been a member 
of some powerful state whose subjects either had little to say 
in the conduct of the government, or were so numerous as 
to make the individual feel conscious of his own littleness, 
and thus weaken or destroy his personal interest in mat- 
ters affecting the public welfare. The advantages, however, 
resulting firom this characteristic of Italian politics, while 
brilliant indeed, proved, as has just been said, of the most 
transitory character. So that, while Italy led the van in the 
earliest struggles for progress, and reared for herself a name 
and a glory which cannot well be forgotten, her triumphs have 
been but as the prophet's gourd which withered ere it was 
yet fully ripe. Yet the fleeting nature of what — ^were not 
the actual facts adverse — ^we would have been entitled to 
regard as Ital/s most enduring triumph, must in great 
measure be attributed to the peculiar development of the 
municipal theory of politics as reduced to practice by the 
statesmen of her petty republics. Nor is it difficult to ex- 
plain how this was the case. The fundamental doctrine, 
indeed, on which early Italian politics were founded was 
essentially wrong. The citizens of the Italian towns could 
be surpassed by none in their earnest devotion to the cause 
of liberty according to their conception of it. But fireedom 

only 

" Part by part to man revealed 
The fulness of her face ; " 

and the Italian burghers — first in modem times in the search 
after it — ^were not fortunate enough to attain to a perfect 
understanding thereof For the liberty which animated the 

M 
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Italian in his struggles for municipal independence, for which 
Florence poured forth her blood and treasure, and Savonarola 
perished, had but little in common with that which their 
greatest historian has called " British " liberty. With us in 
the nineteenth century liberty consists, or at least did con- 
sist, before trades unions were domiciled amongst us, aiul 
the International was " in the air," as the French say, not so 
much in the individual citizen being allowed to have a share 
in the administration of affairs, as in his being emancipated 
as much as possible from state control. With the Italian 
citizens of the early modem centuries, on the other hand, 
freedom consisted not in leaving the individual exempt from 
extraneous authority, but in allowing him to have a voice in 
determining by whom he should be ruled- They had thus 
no respect for the liberty of the individual, as we understand 
the phrase ; they had not even any ambition to compass 
their own. All they desired was that they should possess 
the right in common with their fellows of imposing the many 
restrictions, without which it was considered government 
would not only be endangered, but rendered altogether im- 
possible. They were content to submit to many limitations, 
if only they were allowed to nominate those who should pre- 
scribe the duties required of them. They fancied that what 
they aimed at was the utter destruction of everything like 
tyranny, while tyranny was, in fact, what they above all de- 
sired. It was not hatred of tyranny that inspired them in 
their opposition to Emperor and Pontiff, that nerved them 
in the struggle against the Medicis and Viscontis, but a less 
noble — what one might call a selfish— ^repugnance to being 
tyrannized over. For they were not at all adverse, these 
same worthy burghers, blatant supporters, as they professed 
themselves to be, of all that was akin to independence — they 
were not at all averse to tyrannize whenever and wherever 
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they could find it in their power to do so. The evils arising 
from this fallacious view of liberty were aggravated by two 
causes. For, in the first place, the noxious influence 
exerted by the peculiar dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
religion, opposed as that religion is to all reverence for 
human opinion, served to strengthen a feeling of blind in- 
tolerance for the views of others, and intensified the hatred 
of party strife into the bigoted oppression of every opponent. 
Thus freedom of thought in political matters was stifled, and 
men were compelled to submit themselves to the unrestrained 
will of a majority who trusted not to intelligent argument 
for their success, but to an unreasoning brute force. These 
Italian states were, moreover, small; and, as in the ancient 
Greek cities, the triumph of one party was only completed by 
the exile of their opponents. Thus constantly deprived of 
many of its best and bravest citizens, each town was greatly 
hindered in its normal development For these exiles — 
fuorusciti^ as they were called — ^were not merely lost, as it 
were, for the time being to their native home; but invigorated 
with all the zeal an intense spirit of party could awaken, 
they left no effort untried to compass their own restoration, 
and the defeat and disgrace of those through whose agency 
they had been expelled. While in exile, in fact, they lost all 
the fervid patriotism which had heretofore distinguished 
them, and saw only in their petty state a stronghold of their 
political opponents, which no efforts should be spared to 
reduce. Hence, of the interminable wars in which the 
Italian cities were engaged, not a few can be directly traced 
to the efforts made by these fuorusciti to regain the position 
from which the triumph of an adverse faction had ousted 
them. For the party politics of these several civic states 
were not absolutely isolated from each other, but closely 
intertwined, so that revolution in one town was carefiilly 
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watched and keenly criticized in all the others; and the 
leaders of the minority for the time being, when forced to 
flee, received a ready welcome in some neighbouring com- 
munity. There they found ample room for the exercise 
of their baflled statecraft in fostering into open war the 
spirit of latent jealousy which ever alienated the different 
towns from each other. Thus, followed as it invariably was 
by proscription and exile, internal dissension could not fail 
to prove the prelude to foreign complications fatal to all 
tranquility and peace. 

This intense party spirit, moreover, conduced to bring 
about one of the most pernicious of the many evils which 
wasted the energies of Italy— the use, namely, of mercenary 
troops. For when — ^as could not fail to happen in a com- 
mercial community — the necessity for professional soldiers 
began to be felt, it had also to be decided whether there 
should be regular standing armies, each state maintaining its 
own permanent quota, or simply mercenary soldiers, free 
from all national ties, willing to place themselves at the 
disposal of whomsoever would pay them best In an evil 
hour for her future prosperity, Italy preferred the latter 
alternative. Nor is it difficult to point out what may have 
been some of the determining causes of this decision, and 
the baneful results which directly flowed from it. Party 
feeling ran so high, and the mutual suspicion which existed 
between the various factions was so thorough, that it would 
have seemed but utter folly by the creation of a standing 
army to furnish an instrument which would ever be at the 
bidding of the most unscrupulous intrigue. Such an army, 
moreover, drawn from the citizens themselves, and endowed 
with all their hopes and ambitions, learning the power it 
possessed in the state, as it must inevitably do, would un- 
doubtedly have proved the beginning of a military despotism. 
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All this then concurred in leading the republics of Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany to prefer the employment of mercenaries 
to the maintenance of independent standing armies; and 
nothing perhaps was more fatal to the growth of Italian 
liberty than this decision. A powerful class was thus 
created, devoid of all community of sentiment and interest 
with the commercial citizens of the Italian commonwealths, 
seeking for war, they cared not with whom nor on what 
pretext, their only anxiety being to wring as much pay from 
their employers and as much plunder from their foes as they 
could Inspired by no nobler motives than these, the con- 
dottieri could not fail to cause an infinitude of evils. 
Permanently attached to no power, but ranging themselves 
now under this banner, now under that — ^as ready to serve 
the Signory of Venice, as the Dieci of Florence, or the 
Duke of Milan, it was to them matter of the most perfect 
indifference whether their prowess was exerted in defence of 
freedom or in support of t)n*anny, and their employers soon 
became as careless in what cause they made use of them. 
Hence we find before long that those lofty principles which 
had animated the Italians in their early Guelf and Ghibelin 
struggles, purifying the contest from all that was mean and 
ignoble, gave place to petty jealousies and despicable 
ambitions, degrading alike to all concerned ; and the battle 
field became the theatre for the display of low chicanery, 
deceit, and cowardice, instead of, as formerly, the manly 
virtues of heroic foemen. These foreign banditti, moreover 
(for so they are most aptly termed), soon began to regard 
themselves as forming one vast military brotherhood, whose 
single object was to extort as much from those who employed 
them as they possibly could, and to do one another as little 
harm as was consistent with even the most superficial obser- 
vance of their obligations. Italian warfare was in this way 
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reduced to a bloodless game for the display of adroit 
finesse by warriors, whose only endeavour was to hood- 
wink those they ostensibly served into the belief that they 
were really zealous in their cause/ All that feeling of honour 
and that love of glory which we associate with the profession 
of -arms were destroyed, and in their place we have only the 
most contemptible avarice. Pitched battles were fought again 
and again lasting often many hours, and yet when all is over we 
find Machiavelli chronicling, with an ill-disguised sneer, that 
" none were killed, a ' few horses only wounded, and a few 
prisoners taken." But if the emplo)nnent of mercenaries 
resulted in a system of warfare which was little injurious 
to the actual combatants, it was far otherwise with those 
whom they professed to serve ; for the troops, having once 
discovered that it was perfectly possible to prosecute war 
without danger to their personal safety, lost no opportunity to 
create dissension and hostilities, whichy when begun, they always 
endeavoured to prolong. Thus, in every way, they increased 
and embittered the chronic hatred and jealousy which were 
already too prevalent in Italy, and which were productive of 
incalculable evil to all save themselves. Nor were there 
wanting Italians keen-sighted enough to perceive this, but 
they were utterly powerless to remedy or even to mitigate the 
evils which slowly sapped the foundations of their municipal 
prosperity. For as a citizen the Italian had strong passions, — 
passions, moreover, which were essentially aggressive, and 
welcomed as a ready instrument the unscrupulous bands of 
hireling troops, who, while they pandered to the civic vices 
of their employers, sought from them in return nothing save an 
abundance of ducats ; and gold to the Italian burgher, 
weighed against the honour of his native town, seemed but 
the veriest dross. Hence he entered on war with a light 
heart, careless alike as to whether the object sought was the 
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enlargement of territorial boundaries, reparation for some 
fancied insult, or a prudent self-defence. For each city 
was so fortified in its self-sufficiency, so absolutely inde- 
pendent, that it looked with the utmost jealousy on every 
thing which appeared, even in the slightest degree, to trench 
upon its autonomy or diminish its importance. Hence it 
could not, consistently with its idea of its own position in 
inter-municipal politics, brook the aggrandizement of any 
neighbouring state, and yet it was eager to seize every oppor- 
tunity to exte.nd its own boundaries. Thus Florence, having 
inaugurated her agressive policy by subduing the neighbouring 
town of Prato, whose defence of her liberty was stigmatized 
by her conquerors as rebellion, consistently pursued her 
ambitious schemes, ever increasing her dominions and 
wasting untold treasmre in her efforts to overcome such 
powerful opponents as Pisa and Lucca ; and in this she was 
in no wise different from the other municipalities of 
Italy. Venice, as indeed did they all, indignantly dis- 
avowed any such motive as. mere ambition; but what 
weight can we attach to these disavowals when we think of 
Padua and Ravenna arid Brescia — of those eleven province? 
which went to form the Venetian Empire ? Animated by 
such principles, then, war was a necessary consequence ; and 
the balance of power proved as fruitful of political compli- 
cations in the heyday of the Italian Republic as it has been 
in times nearer our own. The feeling of petty patriotism 
was so strong, and so intolerant did it become, that it soon 
rendered impossible any permanent union between the many 
Italian commonwealths. Leagues and alliances there were 
doubtless in abundance, but these only appear to have had 
the effect of embittering the enmity which already existed 
between the parties thereto ; and the successes achieved by 
their combined efforts, while they fostered the pride of each. 
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did nothing to create any mutual respect or regard, or even 
to cultivate a healthier state of international morality, for the 
treachery of allies one to another is an oil told tale in Italian 
history. But, along with this narrow jealousy of neighbour- 
ing communities, the breast of the Italian was tenanted by 
the most enthusiastic love for his own civic state. The 
devotion of the Milanese to their caroccw, the ready obedi- 
ence paid by the Florentines to the sound of the tocsin, and 
the inspiration the Venetians derived from the shout of 
" Viva San Marca," are but typical of the universal feeling 
of devoted patriotism which animated every Italian with a 
love for his native town, to which more modem times can 
afford no parallel. Thus there speedily grew up a feeling of 
civic pride, which made it a man's greatest boast, not that he 
was an Italian, but that he was a Venetian or a Florentine, 
or otherwise, as the case might be. Each dty had to tell of 
noble deeds, and could point to many a roll of glorious 
annals replete with all that was calculated to strengthen 
that civic patriotism upon whose intense earnestness its very 
existence depended. And, although tlie virtues which 
adorn the military character may well have been enfeebled by 
the adverse influence due to the employment of mercenary 
troops, and all the consequent evils, there was not a common^ 
wealth in Italy which could not have produced many Pietro 
Capponis, ready to hurl back a defiance to any one King 
or Kaisar who should dare to offer the slightest indignity 
to what was deemed its unsullied majesty. We need not 
wonder if the Italian people gloried in their citizenship. 
Yet this very excess of their devotion aided, in effect, the 
ruin of Italy, since it fostered that narrow spirit of bigoted 
autonomy, which rendered every town too jealous of its 
neighbour to unite with it, too selfish and proud of its own 
triumphs to blend them with those of another. The heart 
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of every individual, filled with all the passionate patriotism 
of a southern people, leaped responsive to the call of his 
native city ; but a united Italy had no meaning for him, or, 
if he thought of it at all, it was only with aversion and dread 
as an evil to be avoided at any sacrifice. For tjnranny con- 
stantly aimed at such a union, and freedom as instinctively 
recoiled from it. The Italians of these early times, like 
the ancient Greeks, considered the municipality as the only 
organization which could harmonize liberty and order ; and 
wider unions were viewed with suspicion and alarm as the 
creatures of despotism. Nor were these fears without 
foundation. For there can be little doubt, looking to the 
ideas of freedom which prevailed in the most democratic of 
the petty states of Lombardy and Tuscany, that had Venice 
or Genoa, or even Florence herself, succeeded in establishing 
a powerful dominion sufficient to overawe the neighboiuing 
independent communities, she would have proved as inimical 
to Italian liberty as Ludovico il Moro or Borgia would 
have been. For the mob oftpn proves as cruel a despot 
as the individual — ^nay, a thousandfold worse, since they 
deem they have wrongs to avenge, and tjnranny becomes 
to them justice and a virtue. In Italy then at this time 
the emotion of a national patriotism was unknown, 
and her cities indignantly rejected all opportunities of 
confederation, fostering instead an extravagant passion for 
that "separate town autonomy" which has gone far to render 
her the helpless victim of foreign aggression, and has only in 
our own day begun to give way to the more catholic spirit of 
Italian nationality. It was indeed impossible to prevent 
Italy from becoming the prey of the neighbouring powers; for 
these had been consolidating their strength and toning down 
their internal differences, while she had fnttered away her 
energies in petty domestic quarrels. Nay, so intense was that 
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inter-municipal distrust and hatred to which Italy was subject, 
that it induced her various states to seek the aid of foreign 
allies in their efforts to compass the destruction of their rivals, 
heedless of the danger they ran in leaguing themselves with 
the unscrupulous ambitions of France and Spain ; or, if alive 
to it, yet willing to run any risk if only they could thereby 
insure the destruction of their hated opponents. It mattered 
not that transmontane aid was only to be obtained by open 
and suicidal bribery, which proffered the hope of principali- 
ties to be readily won in the disunited peninsula. For the 
freedom of a neighbour sacril&ced to a Charles VIII., a 
Louis XI., or a Maximilian, bulked small when compared 
with the hopes each city entertained of gaining by this means 
an increase to its subject territory. The Italians themselves 
thus courted foreign invasion by bartering freedom for 
power, so that we need not wonder if they called forth little 
resistance when independent claims were preferred to Italy's 
fairest dominions as the rightful inheritance of the French- 
man or the Spaniard ; nor can we regard as otherwise than 
justly merited the annihilation of a freedom which its posses- 
sors wilfully sacrificed to the gratification of a miserable pique. 
For Italy, her military character weakened, and despoiled of 
its noblest virtues, and her internal unity destroyed by the 
most unnatural jealousies, when called upon to gird; up her 
strength to repel the attacks of foreign foemen, learned, but 
all too late, to censure the folly and grieve over the evil 
which had already wasted her commerce and consecrated 
her fertile plains to be the battle field of Europe. Then, 
and then only, did she discover that the freedom of which 
she had hitherto boasted so much was but a bastard freedom 
after all ; and that true freemen are not more anxious to 
preserve their own liberty than to respect that of others ; for 
Liberty, like Mercy — 
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** Is twice blessed — 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes." 

But if these political results of Italian statesmanship appear 
to be worthy of attention only as beacons to warn us, the 
consequent moral corruption of what might have been 
a noble nation is no less amenable to our sincerest cen- 
sure. We have already seen how, when it became neces- 
sary to determine the question, the Italian states were led 
to prefer the employment of mercenary troops to standing 
armies, and that this decision had the most disastrous 
effects on the military spirit of the people. So that, although 
Italy was for generations the scene of well-nigh constant 
warfare, those virtues which are ever associated with the true 
soldier's character were stifled by the coarsest avarice, and 
soon became utterly unknown. Prowess and generalship 
were either despised or distrusted; and in their place we find 
as the arbiters of Italian destinies, unscrupulous cunning, and 
dexterous finesse, A faithful observance of even the most 
sacred treaties seemed as utter folly to the statesman as did 
valour to the soldier ; and when bravery left the battle field, 
sincerity was speedily banished from the closet of the diplo- 
matist. The political disintegration, moreover, by fostering 
an extravagant patriotism in every individual citizen, had the 
most injurious effects on the general morality of the people. 
Each member of the community was as jealous of the civic 
honour, and as willing to descend to low intrigue and decep- 
tion in defence of it, as though he had been alone at the 
head of af&irs. For the duty he owed to his native city 
overpowered in the breast of the Italian every nobler feeling, 
and anything was excused if only it tended to promote the 
interests of his little state. The whole scheme of morality 
for him was in fact summed up in this, that a man should be 
leal and true to the petty republic of which he was a citizen. 
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He was at the same time possessed by a party spirit so in- 
tense that disloyalty to party was a crime no less heinous 
than civic treason. Yet the interests of party and state were 
far from being always identical, and treason to both was by 
no means uncommon. Thus constantly menaced in both 
of his dearest passions, the Italian of these times lived in a 
very atmosphere of suspicion. He trusted not his soldiers ; 
the neighbouring states were to him but covert foes ; he had 
no faith in his fellow-citizens, and, if possible, less in his co- 
partisans ; nay, the very vicegerent of his God he deemed 
but a holy robber. Devoted moreover to party and state as 
he was, he was ever prepared to sacrifice the right for the 
advancement of either ; for his duty to these was to him the 
sole standard of virtue, — the only need for the casuist arising 
when he had to decide between their opposing interests. 
And yet he was careful to distinguish the falsehood, hypo- 
crisy, and crime which were made use of for political ends 
from those coarse and vulgar vices in the indulgence of 
which no higher result was sought than the selfish gratifica- 
tion of the individual. It would, indeed, be too much to say 
that the Italians were altogether free from such vices ; but 
they had not that ready sympathy for them which made them 
willingly condone graver errors committed at the bidding of 
political expediency. The same generation that could hon- 
our and admire the clear calm genius of Machiavelli, despite 
the almost execrable character of his political doctrines, 
revolted with horror from the atrocious wickedness of a 
Csesar Borgia. It was as much, then, their misfortune as 
their fault that the Italian people were wanting in fidelity 
and confidence, qualities which preeminently ennoble man- 
kind. Thus they became renowned, not for honesty of 
purpose and sterling probity, but for calculating forethought, 
ready invention, and unscrupulous statecraft — those virtues, 
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in short, which, however much they may lend honour to the 
intellect, do but chill the emotions and petrify the soul. 

In an age, however, when Europe was only beginning to rear 
up a system of political doctrines — ^when the old feudal rigime 
with its faustrecht had passed away, and the religious unity 
f which succeeded it was waning before it too fell, a science 
of government and international relations such as existed in 
Italy could not fail to make its mark. The age was still 
rude and uncultivated, and men were too prone to believe 
in the irresistible might of the strong arm ; but Italy with her 
many petty yet independent communities had reached a further 
stage of development ; and her domestic quarrels provoking 
her. to covet foreign invasion soon gave her an opportunity 
to display her superiority. While Charles VIII., after he 
had conquered Italy "with wooden spurs and chalk," enjoyed 
himself among the gay allurements of Naples, the Italian 
powers, eager to rid themselves of him, resolved to make use 
of an expedient to which they had frequent recourse in their 
internal broils. Sinking their chronic animosities for the 
time, a league was formed, which soon had the effect of 
making their invader retreat, as destitute of Italian dominions 
as when in high hope he first crossed the Alps. For the 
states of Italy, in their jealousy lest any one of them should 
succeed in making, itself superior to the others, had found 
ample opportunity to work out the doctrine of the balance of 
power, a principle which, long in use in their domestic 
contests to preserve the political equilibrium against the 
overweening might of Florence or Venice or Milan, was for 
the first time practically applied in their struggles with the 
foreigner in the league against Charles VIII. The success 
which followed was not lost sight of; and thereafter we find 
the Italians continually playing off France against Spain, 
and Germany against France, in the losing battle they so 
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brilliantly fought for their independence. Other powers were 
not slow to adopt the principle, for its advantages soon made 
themselves apparent ; and thus Europe received from Italy 
the germ of that political system which has ruled it for 
centuries. Hitherto Europe had been one vast politico- 
religious confederation of which the Pope was more than the 
merely nominal head ; and although it may be that much of 
the inherent vigour which had belonged to this unity had 
been destroyed by the awakening of national independence, 
fostered by the impatience of the kings to be rid of the 
papal leading strings, yet it was in Italy and by the Italian 
republics that the political overthrow of the spiritual power 
was first accomplished, and there too it was that the new 
organization to take its place was reared up. For the Italians 
had no such reverence for the Pope as animated more 
distant worshippers. They knew all his crimes, nay, even 
his many faults and foibles. They saw how his only desire 
appeared to be the gratification of a contemptible nepotism 
by securing for his sons, euphemistically termed nephews, 
a principality to reign over ; and how, in furtherance of this 
design, and in defence of his own dominions, ecclesiastical 
censure and excommunication — the power to bless and to ban 
— ^were freely used. Hence the Pontiff" was looked on mainly 
as a temporal sovereign whose insatiable ambition must be 
curbed with no tender hand; the religious unity of the 
past, which had been content to rest on the wisdom of the 
church, was destroyed ; and in its stead a system grew up the 
bond of which was entirely political. Thus the commonwealths 
of Italy, having substituted a new regime for the old, incited 
other nations by their example to strip the church of the 
political attributes it had hitherto possessed in such large 
measure, and so to inaugurate a new scheme for the determin- 
ation of international relations. C. S. D. 



PSYCHE DOLOROSA. 

(a fragment.) 

Psyche amid the ruins of her dreams, 

Like one that mourns her shivered household gods,. 

Sat in a valley in a land of shade 

Beside a wailing river ; and, beyond, 

On the utmost verge of ocean where the sky 

Just kissed the rim, a shoulder of the sun 

Shimmered along the waters like a star. 

The one sole whiteness in that land of death, 

Save the soft glory of the maid whose face 

Was as the face of some fair queen forlorn, 

In marble smitten by a mellow moon. 

And evermore the light upon the sea 

Crept from this shore unto the dying sun ; 

And evermore the light upon her face 

Grew dearer, mooniike, as the other w;aned. 

Clearer in beauty, mystery, and pain. 

Sounds like the mingling music of all woes — 

The river at her feet like spirit lost 
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Rolling to doom in wailing monotone, 
The breaking of the sea on distant shores 
Audible as in dream, strange winds astray 
In waste and valley breathing dolorous things, — 
Sang to her, sighed to her and made her mute, 
Voicing the thoughts her own lips else had sung. 

J.W. 



BALLAD POETRY. 

Of all forms of literature ballads are the most intensely 
national and least cosmopolitan ; and hence they furnish the 
best index to the national character. They spring up in an 
age when the nation, being in a state of transition, feels the 
tie of clanship, but ignores the brotherhood of man. Hence 
the earliest ballads are marked by the fierceness of their 
attitude to all foes. Being the first outcome of the nation's 
life, they possess all the characteristics of youth. To this 
may be attributed their straightforwardness, their simplicity, 
and unconcealed pathos. The aim of ballads, at first, was to 
preserve in the memories of a people the deeds of their 
ancestors. The ballads from which Livy is supposed by 
Niebuhr to have drawn materials for the early part of his 
history were of this character. Such also were the songs 
sung by the Scalds of the North and the Germans about 
their forefathers. A vast field for song is furnished by the 
prowess of heroes, and gradually an ideal emerges ; gener- 
ally it is unconquerable physical force and a desire to emulate 
the ancestral virtues. The earliest ballads, therefore, have 
always an historical ground-work. As time advances, deeds 
and actors become intermingled ; the heroes are elevated 

N 
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into gods, and the early gods are degraded to heroes ; and 
the romantic ballad arises. When war has ceased to be the 
sole emplo3mient of a clan, and domestic arts begin to be 
cultivated, social affections are more and more recognized. 
Love and war are associated : ballads about the striving of 
knights for ladies' hand become common ; and the warrior 
who mocked at prison-bolts allows himself to be fettered in 
love's silken bonds. Such 'a feeling in its fullest develop- 
ment gave rise to chivalry. 

It is important to bear in mind that the ballads were ori- 
ginally sung by the minstrel as he wandered from place to 
place, and must therefore have varied according to the power 
of memory possessed by the singer and his hearers. Besides, 
events would be transferred from one locality to another ; 
and the power of adapting details to suit the circumstances 
of his hearers might furnish a test of the skill of the minstrel. 
The conquered baron would not care to hear the story of 
a successful rival; and the unsuccessful lover would be 
soothed by a lay illustrative of the text " Variiun et mutabile 
semper femina." These facts serve to account for the vari- 
ations to be met with in all ballads. Such, then, being the 
characteristics of early songs, it is evident that they contain 
the seed of their decay. The intense nationality which gave 
them birth dies away on a wider intercourse with other 
nations. The theory of Macaulay, that, "poetry declines as 
civilization advances," is true of ballad poetry, and of that 
alone. Hence we find that it was driven out of Scandinavia 
on the introduction of Christianity, and that it flourished 
more in Scotland than in England. In discussing the ballads 
of any country, the critic must abandon himself to his sub- 
ject For the unknown minstrel wrote not with a view to 
criticism; his entertainer was the critic, and temporary 
applause his guerdon. His maxim was the reverse of that 
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of Thucydides ; for he intended that his work should be a 
temporary prize-poem, and not a " possession for ever." 

Of European ballads the most famous are the Norse, the 
German, the Spanish, the English, and the Scotch. Italy 
has no ballad literature because it is not a youthful nation, 
but one rising after a decline; its ballad age was before Ennius. 
In all the countries mentioned, the different classes of ballads 
already alluded to — ^the Historic, the Romantic, and the 
ballads of private life — are found. The literature of Scandi- 
inavia has of late been much cultivated in England. The 
similarity between the early poetry of the North and that of 
Scotland gave rise to a demand for more exact knowledge ; 
in Germany the relation between the Eddas and the 
Niebelungen-Lied has caused a good deal of patriotic criti- 
cism. Schlegel and others maintain the priority, or at least 
independent origin, of the "German Iliad;** some maintain 
the opposite with equal vigour. So far as can be judged from 
external characteristics, it seems probable that the heroes 
and heroines of the Niebelungen are borrowed from Samund's 
Edda. The variations in the story may be attributed to the 
difference of time ; to the same cause is due the difference 
of tone. The German heroes are princes ; the Norse, merely 
roving pirates. The influence of love and chivalry in the 
case of the former is clearly marked ; it seems absent in the 
latter. The one has a certain unity ; the other is a series of 
tales. The Edda has more poetic force and a greater 
mastery over the terrible ; the Niebelungen brings in gentler 
influences, but beyond the poetry of the narrative has little 
imaginative adornment The breaking up of the Eddas 
produced the Danish and Swedish ballads; the breaking 
up of the Niebelungen the German ballads. Christianity 
ultimately changed the character of the Norse literature ; but 
the old mythology had so permeated the life of the nation 
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that when ballads sprung up in the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centimes, the old heroes appeared in new forms. In many 
respects the popular Norse \ync& are similar to the Scotch. 
There is often the same plot, the same love of refrains. 
Thus, Sir Peter and Little Kirstin has its counterpart in Lord 
Thomas and Lady Anne; and the Child s Last Will has 
its counterpart in Lord Randal. Young Child Dyring is 
similar in plot to Katharine Jafifarie (the original of Young 
Lochtnvar)i but there are characteristic differences. The 
carr3dng off the bride in the Scotch ballad is accompanied by 
bloodshed : 

" The blood ran down by Caddon bank;" 

and the rival lovers belong to different nations — the English 
lover being, of course, unsuccessful. The Scotch ballad Our 
Gudeman cam' Hame at Een is similar to the Danish ballad, 
translated by Jamieson, beginning — 

" The brither did at the sister speer," 

but it possesses infinitely more humour than the latter. From . 
these coincidences the conclusion is not that the one was 
borrowed from the other, but that similar deeds and similar 
ideals of deeds are common in the early stage of every 
country. 

The Spanish ballads were collected in 15 10, and subse- 
quently in 1579 and 161 5. The historical ballads treat of 
real persons, and consist chiefly of detached scenes from the 
life of the " Cid " and other national heroes. Another class 
treats of the Moors. By some critics the Spanish ballads 
are placed high above all others. This point will be 
afterwards discussed. Like all other ballads they are 
characterized by an incipient dramatic power and great 
directness. The conciseness of the following may be noted. 
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Mudarra has been bitterly upbraiding a foe, and the close of 
the ballad is as follows : — 

"As he spake there was blood on the spear of Mudarra." 

The best ballads are those which are instinct with a 
martial spirit, or those of a pathetic cast, such as the Seven 
Heads or the Count Alarcos, 

The English ballads, like the Scotch, are mostly occupied, 
with outlaws. They treat of men who violated the laws, 
assailed the nobles, and robbed the clergy. They express 
the feelings of the people at a time when their country was 
ground by Norman exaction, and are marked by that fierce 
impatience of wrong and love of right that have ever charac- 
terized the Anglo-Saxon race. In the Robin Hood ballads 
there is a genuine contempt for the mean and cowardly, 
a sincere hatred of lay or clerical oppression, and an un- 
restrained youthful joyousness. Of the romantic ballads, 
such as Sir Cauline^ not much can be said. They read like 
fragments of the early romances, as caught by the rustic 
minstrel and preserved by his rustic audience. With the 
exception of the Nut Brown Maid — the English Griselda — 
the English ballads are deficient in intensity of feeling. In 
the old version of the Babes in the Wood we have a story told 
with touching simplicity ; but there is a depth of passion 
even in the refrain of Lady BothwelTs Lament^ which the 
English minstrels seldom attain. That the English ballads 
never permeated the national life as the Scotch did is clear 
from the manner in which they were collected. While Percy 
found most of his ballads in MSS., Scott, Jameson, and others 
found the bulk of theirs preserved in the hearts and 
memories of all classes of the people : in a word, they were 
a national heritage. 
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We now proceed to consider the Scottish ballads at some 
length. 

As we read and compare the ballads of Spain with those 
of Scotland, the most obvious distinction is that they depict 
different stages of society. In perusing the Spanish ballads 
we never lose sight of that nation which was in the middle 
ages foremost in civilization and enterprise, and foremost also 
in intense religious zeal The disputes between the king and 
the haughty turbulent nobility occur again and again. The 
Scotch ballads, on the other hand, introduce us to a country 
with little external refinement, and our interest is engrossed 
by the annals of bloody feuds between border chiefs. Yet 
there is a tenderness in these lays that is found in none of the 
Spanish; and what the latter gain in polish, they lose in 
simplicity. The former furnish us with a reflex of the whole 
life of the nation, the latter are almost exclusively devoted 
to the life of the aristocracy. At the same time it must be 
acknowledged that criticism of foreign ballads, known through 
the medium of a translation, should be given with reserve ; 
for it is precisely the simplicity and delicate grace that 
vanish in a translation. 

There is a strong religious element in the Spanish ballads. 
Don Roderick is doomed to lie within a tomb, with a black 
snake for a bedfellow ; the Cid, who had planted the Spanish 
chair above the Pope's seat, is forced humbly to beg absolu- 
tion firom the Pope ; and a Moorish husband is seized with 
mortal sickness for having forcibly married Lady Theresa, a 
" Christian damosel." The lack of such a religious element 
is a conspicuous feature in the Scotch ballad. There is super- 
stition enough, but it is not religious superstition. The rude life 
led by the borderers was not favourable to a high religious 
tone. The picture given of their morality may be accepted 
as true, for it is by no means flattering. Nay, the minstrels 
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seem tinconscious of a high moral standard. Their morality 
was not higher than that of those whose raids they celebrated; 
for the harper of Lochmaben steals a '^ wanton brown mare," 
and in Glenkindie, the minstrel beguiles the King's daughter, 
though his assignation with her leads to tragic results. The 
lament of the Border Widow ^ 

'* Wae worth the lounes that made the laws 
To hang a man for gear, 
To reive a life for sic a cause 
As stealing horse or mear," 

would, doubtless, find an echo in many a breast. 

The women in the Spanish ballads are of a higher mould 
than those in the Scotch; they possess a boldness and a 
queenly dignity which we look for in vain in the border 
strains. It is a maiden who enters boldly into the hall of 
King Ramiro, and talks fiercely of the " hare-heartedness" of 
the men in allowing the virgin tribute to be paid to the 
Moorish King ; and the Queen of the Moors thus upbraids 
her husband for submitting so tamely to Ferdinand : 

** Unhappy King, whose craven sonl can brook, she 'gan reply. 
To leave behind Granada — who hast not heart to die : 
Now for the love I bore thy youth, thee gladly could I slay." 

The spirit of chivalry breathes throughout the Spanish 
ballads; and even the Scottish borderers had some rude 
sense of honour. The doubtfiil influence of this feeling on 
Scotland is seen in the duel between Graeme and Bewick ; 
while the form which the lamentation of their parents takes 
forcibly reminds us of the rudeness of the times. They 
bewail not the loss of a son, but of a stout champion. 

^here seems little humour in the Spanish ballads; the 
Scotch are fiill of it Yet this is a point that has been too 
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little attended to. Wonderful is the vitality of error. It 
seems strange that a nation that has produced Dunbar, 
Biuns, Scott, and Carlyle, should be charged with a want 
of humour. The national poetry of Scotland furnishes 
the most convincing disproof of the assertion; for of all 
ballad literature it presents the greatest variety of humour. 
True, in some of the Robin Hood ballads, as in Sir Guy 
of GisborrUy there is a savage sarcasm ; and in the Golden 
Prize there is a sustained mirth which few of the Scotch 
poems can equal. But in the latter, besides those coarse 
jokes which are significant of the age, we have broad 
humour, telling drollery, and keen satire, and at times a 
delicate irony; this latter is most astonishing of all, for 
refined contempt is of late growth in literature, as in society. 
Of broad mirth, the Barring of the Door, the Honeymoon, and 
the Wife of Auchtermuchty are the best examples ; and the 
Blythesome Bridal, with its characteristic epithets, is a good 
illustration of the lower class of jokes. We have satiric 
humour in the Dumb Wife of Aberdour (in all these ballads, 
be it observed, the "gudewife " always comes off best) : — 

" The least devil in hell 

Can give a wife her tongue, 
The greatest I you tell 
Can never mak* her dumb." 

The delicate flavour of Allan-a-Maut seems to have in- 
spired the verses in his honour ; and the interrogative form 
of the refirain, " Why should not Allan honoured be ? " is 
admirably suited to the playful irony of the ballad. The 
following graphic description of contempt is characteristic 
of the age : — 

^ He raise and rax him where he stood, 

And bade him match him with his marrows.'' 
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But the subtle sarcasm of the following prevents us from 
attributing too much rudeness to the age — or rather to the 
minstrel The English and the Scotch have fought, and the 
disorderly flight of the former is told in this fashion : — 

"Then o'er the knowe, without good nighty 
They ran with many a shout and yell. 



)f 



Rude vigour and simplicity, varied with occasional pathos, 
are the characteristic excellences generally allowed to these 
ballads. Critics feel their power, and perceive the poetic 
beauty that breaks out even in the fiercest strains ; but never 
think of associating the idea of " art " with any of them. 
And yet a careful study of the finer ones would bring to light 
the greatest art In respect of artistic execution, nothing 
could be more perfect than the old version of Helm of 
KirconnelL Even Wordsworth's lines — to say nothing of 
less known imitations — cannot compare with it in pathos or 
beauty. To show that this is so, it is sufficient to quote the 
ballad. 

" I wish I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee I 

*' Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt. 
And died to succour me ! 

" O think ye na my heart was sair. 
When my love dropt down and spak nae mair : 
There did she swoon wi* meikle care, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee ! 

" As I went down the water-side. 
None but my foe to be my guide. 
None but my foe to be my guide. 
On fau: Kirconnell Lee ; 
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" I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma', 
I hacked him in pieces sma', 
For her sake that died for me. 

" O Helen fidr, beyond compare ! 
I'll make a garland of thy hair, 
Shall bind my heart for evermair, 
Until the day I die. 

** O that I were where Helen lies I 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, ' Haste and come to me ! ' 

" Helen fair ! O Helen chaste ! 
If I were with thee, I were blest. 
Where thou lies low and takes thy rest, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 

" I wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding-sheet drawn ower my e'en. 
And I in Helen's arms lying, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee ! 

•* I wish I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
And I am weary of the skies. 
For her sake that died for me." 

The key-note of the ballad is struck in the first line — " his 
longing to be with his Helen." This longing is exquisitely 
described in the second line, and the rest of the verse adds 
intensity to it Such regret, the reader feels, can have been 
caused by no ordinary occurrence ; his attention is excited, 
and he expects to hear of some deep tragedy. The second 
verse gives the secret With great skill the name of the rival 
is concealed ; nay, it is not even said that he was a rival ; 
he is only spoken of in so far as he was immediately connected 
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with her death. It is "the heart that thought the thought 
— ^the hand that fired the shot." The end of this verse gives 
the second thought that adds to his passionate regret — 

** She died to succour me." 

The next verse is perhaps the finest — the interrogative form 
gives it a peculiar pow^r ; but the second line, especially the 
words " spak nae mair," is the triumph of the minstrel's art. 
This is the perfection of simplicity. For what could be 
more natural than that the lover should be most of all 
impressed with the truth that the converse they had been 
enjo)ring was now at an end ? And who can fail to see all 
that these few words suggest — the lover bending over his 
love to catch the faintest accent, but in vain ? Notice also 
the tender manner in which her sufferings are passed over. 
The next verse presents to us a vivid picture of the rivals 
marching hastily — as the quickness of the measure testifies — 
to the water-side; and the fifth verse, with its fierce repetition, 
is suited to the character and the time, while the closing line 
gives the justification of his ferocity. From this savage 
picture the lover naturally turns to the beauty of his Helen, 
and from that again he recurs to his passionate outcry. 
The same power is shown in the other stanzas : his despair 
is forcibly drawn ; and in the last verse the twofold feeling 
which inspires him — regret and the thought of her self- 
sacrifice — ^is for the first time given in the same verse. He 
becomes " aweary of the skies," as Macbeth " 'gan to weaiy 
of the sun." In short, everywhere, under the appearance of 
artlessness, there is the most consummate art 

In force of pathos this ballad is equalled by many others ; 
even on somewhat unattractive Subjects the minstrel arouses 
our sympathies. The close of the Queeris Marie, Lord 
Thomas and Fair Annie, Annie of Lochryan, and Waly IVa/y, 
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are all marked with the same delicate pathos. Two lines 
from the last of these illustrate true poetic feeling. The 
forsaken damsel wails 



'' Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw 
And shake the green leaves afT the tree?" 

Generally speaking the poetic beauty of the ballad lies in 
its naturalness, rather than in its imagery; but occasional 
passages are met with of great poetic grace. Unfortunately 
they too often recall the fierceness of the times : — 

'* I would set that castle in a lowe. 

And sloken it with English bloody* 

{Kinmont WiUU,) 

" The Gordons gay in English blude, 
They steeped their hose and shin." 

This reminds one of Bums^ " red-wat shod," the beauty of 
which Mr. Carlyle praises so highly. The following simile 
suggests a more terrible picture of the times than the most 
vivid delineation of the historian : — 

" The red that's on my true love's cheek 
Is like the blude-draps on the snaw." 

Sometimes the beauty lies in one word, as : — 

" But the TtAfliU fast frae her cheek." 

Or Still better, in the Border WidoTx/s Lament: — 

" I digged a grave, and laid him in, 

And happed \iSxiL with the sod sae green." 

No passage could better illustrate the impossibility of trans- 
lating these ballads. " Happed " might be translated "wrapped 
up"; but this would be far from exhausting the meaning. 
It leaves out all the associations of home and infancy that 
cluster around the word. Assuredly, a ballad more than any 
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Other product is of riative growth, and may not be trans- 
planted without loss of its essential vitality. 

There is a large number of these ballads which have now 
for us little human interest Of such the most numerous 
are those which illustrate different phases of popular super- 
stition. Young Tamlane and Thomas the Rhymer give us 
the views of their age on Fairyland and the relation of 
fairies to the world. The belief in dreams and presenti- 
ments is very conspicuous. " Billy Blin " .plays an important 
part He is the very opposite of Puck, for he is the deliverer 
of distressed loyers. He informs Isbel of her lovefs 
marriage-day, and discloses the secret of the lady's high 
birth in Earl Richard, But fully to appreciate these 
ballads is now impossible, for the belief necessary for this 
purpose cannot be recalled. We may succeed in casting 
ourselves back in imagination to the time when the existence 
of such spirits was a part of the national faith, but we carry 
our nineteenth century conceptions along with us ; and 
instead of that shuddering awe which thrilled our forefathers 
as they heard of the " Demon Lover " rising before the sight 
of his terrified partner — 

** And aye when she tum'd her round about, 
Aye taUer he seemed to be, 
Until that the tops of that gallant ship 
Nae taller were than he," 

we are apt to shroud ourselves in the self-complacency of a 
scientific age, and may even be weak enough to feel a sense 
of our own superiority to such foibles. For, alas ! — 

** The old fabled existences are no more, 
The fascinating race has emigrated.*' 

On modern imitations of the ballad a few remarks may be 
made. Dr. Johnson's well known imitation only proves how 
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easy it is to catch any mannerism of style, and bears less 
resemblance to the old ballad than the imitation of himself 
in the Rejected Addresses bears to his own style. Dr. Johnson 
always spoke of the ballads with contempt; and when 
criticizing Gray's Bard thought that he had sufficiently 
proved its demerit by declaring ihaX Johnie Armstrong's Good 
Night possessed the same merit The conditions by which 
the imitator is burdened render success difficult He has to 
preserve the tenderness and simplicity of the old ballad 
without losing its fierceness, and often the rough, ''stormy 
music " is lost Bums was thoroughly impregnated with the 
ballad spirit ; but his intensity of passion did not suffer him 
to linger over incidents, and led him rather to song than 
narrative lyric. Allan Cunningham has left us many spirited 
ballads ; Percy retouched many of the old. Scotf s poetic 
life was fostered by them. Of modem poets, Longfellow 
in his original ballads, and also in his translations from the 
Norse, has caught the sweet melody of the former times. 
But Tennyson has most of the ballad inspiration, and he has 
given us greater variety. There is the light, airy fancy, but 
deep feeling, in Lord Burleigh, and the martial spirit in Sir 
Galahad; but Oriana and the Two Sisters are his best 
imitations. The latter has all the fierceness of the old ballad 
without its coarseness ; everywhere it is "soothed with his 
finer fancies, and touched with his lighter thought" And 
yet while we feel the terrible intensity of the poem, and 
admire the concentrative force by which the story of three 
lives is unfolded in a few brief stanzas, it only serves the 
more to convince us that the era of ballad literature ha 
departed It went away with the freebooters and the fairies. 
The heather will only grow on the moor ; so a certain social 
state, and that a primitive one, is necessary for the production 
of ballads. All honour, therefore, to Percy, Scott, and others 
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who gathered, when it was yet possible, the fast vanishing 
relics of the early life of the people, and conferred so great 
a boon on all by giving them a permanent form I They are 
interesting alike to the antiquary, the historian, and the man 
of letters ; but above all they are interesting to the student 
of human nature. They inculcate no lofty virtues, they 
betray many moral weaknesses, but in their ferocity as well 
as in their tenderness they are the voices of a genuine 
hiunanity. We rise from their perusal, if not morally elevated^ 
at least with quickened pulses. 

J. p. 



FATE. 



Across the sea, along the shore, 

On by the lighthouse tower: 
The sun is set, the day is o'er, 

Tis dark in the lady's bower. 

Across the moor, across the glen, 

Across the moonlit stream. 
While the night wind sighs athwart the fen 

like voices in a dream. 

He has crossed the glen, he has passed the moor, 

But his lady he ne'er shall see ; 
For he lies stark dead at his true love's door. 

In his own long-lost countrie. 

G. G. 
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What is the end of the state ? Can that end be defined 
with precision, or must its definition be vague and uncertain ? 
By what means is that end best attained ? These questions 
represent the chief problems of social and political philo- 
sophy ; aiid an attempt to answer them, however brief and 
imperfect, may yet serve to awaken ^thought on one of the 
most important subjects of human inquiry. 

The end of the state is the welfare of those who compose 
it All subordinate ends merge themselves in this universal 
end. But it is obvious that this definition is of the most 
general description. It conveys no exact impression to the 
mind. It can be imderstood in many different ways. It 
leaves undetermined what duties the state ought to under- 
take, and what actions it should attempt to control. Yet, 
though open to these objections, there is no other statement 
of the object of civil society which can properly be advanced. 
Under no other form of expression can the aim of the 
struggles of mankind, from* the earliest ages until now, be 
adequately presented. Nor is it possible to discover any other 
mode of speech in which the aspirations of the present 

can be embodied. Only the most comprehensive definition 

o 
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of the end of the state can completely embrace the whole 
course of man's efiforts to attain his highest and most 
perfect development 

The end of the state is the prosperity and happiness of 
its members. Occasions however arise on which, it is said, 
the welfare of all its citizens must be sacrificed to the welfare 
of the state itself, Every crisis in a nation's history is such 
an occasion. The uncertainty, the anxiety, the agitation 
which prevail at these times are hostile to material prosperity. 
Capital remains unemployed, and labour ceases to be in 
demand. Nevertheless, this fact does not prove that the 
definition of the end of the state requires modification ; nor 
does it prove that the state is distinct from those who con- 
stitute it Ultimately the prosperity of the state and the 
prosperity of its members will be found to be identical. 
This observation remains true even in the case of a revolution. 
Undoubtedly on such an occasion the weal of the state must 
be preferred to the weal of its members. But this does not 
imply that there is, or can be, any actual separation between 
the prosperity of the state and that of its citizens. It only 
implies that, at a certain point of time, it is possible to effect 
this separation in thought. Individuals may be called upon 
to sacrifice their property, or even to lose their lives for the 
security of the state. But this partial sacrifice of life and 
property is made to avoid the greater evil of a complete 
destruction of both. It is evident therefore, that, however 
severe may be the sufferings which any people may experi- 
ence in the cause of liberty, these are more than compensated 
for by the advantages which they produce. Hardship and toil 
are but the price of peace and prosperity. A man who, to save 
his life, submits to a painful operation, is generally thought to be 
a gainer rather than a loser if the operation prove successful. 
What is true of the individual is true also of the nation. A 
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nation, for the sake of ultimate advantage, endures temporary 
loss. The consideration of that loss in itself, and not in 
relation to the gain of which it is the condition, has given 
currency to the assertion that the prosperity of the state can 
be distinguished from the prosperity of its members. 

It is obvious that a state can only attain true greatness on 
the same conditions as the individual. It is as necessary for 
a state as for an individual to pursue aims both high and 
pure. The happiness of the individual does not consist in 
the abundance of the good things which he enjoys. How- 
ever extensive his possessions, however boundless his wealth, 
he is not truly happy imless, in addition to these gifts of 
fortune, he possess a noble and generous spirit, a cultivated 
and thoughtful mind, together with the amplest freedom 
of speech and action. The view of wealth which is at 
once the loftiest and most accurate, is that which regards 
it as the condition of moral and spiritual progress. 
Wealth is worth striving after, because without it civiliza- 
tion would be almost, if not altogether, impossible. Man 
cannot provide for his spiritual wants until he has first of 
all provided for his physical wants. To exclaim against 
the energetic efforts which are made to increase and extend 
material prosperity is accordingly vain and unwise. Yet, as 
the value and importance of wealth consist in the advantages of 
leisure and of opportunity which it confers on its possessors, 
to regard it as an end, and not as a means, is to reverse its 
true position, and to turn it from a blessing into a curse. A 
state may be therefore rich in material resources, and yet be, 
in no true sense of the word, prosperous. A miser is not 
reckoned happy because his bags and chests are full of gold 
and silver : no more can a state be reckoned happy 
which has nothing to recommend it but an ample revenue; 
for such a state may be hastening to its fall.- That 
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nation can alone be esteemed great which is rich in great 
men. 

As man's chief end is the development of his nature, the aim 
of the state ought to be to afford afield for that development ; 
no state can adequately discharge its fimctions which does 
not make provision for the fulfilment of this duty. The ideal 
state is that in which all men are allowed to cultivate their 
powers without restraint, except such as may be necessary 
for the general safety. Unhappily this conception has 
seldom determined the course of legislation. The state has 
been anything rather than the nurse of freedom of thought 
and action. Yet, if any state is to occupy a conspicuous 
position in the history of the world, it must direct its efforts to 
the production of great and original minds. A nation's influence 
in the affairs of the world is not measured by the extent of 
its territory or the number of its inhabitants. Those peoples 
which have most profoundly affected the destiny of the race 
have been few in numbers, but mighty in intellect Accor- 
dingly a nation is great in proportion as it is possessed 
of rare and powerful intellects, and in proportion as intelli- 
gence, culture, thrift, and strength of character prevail 
among all its members. To secure these results is the true 
end of the social union. 

In every society there exists a power which is absolute. 
The ordinary name for this power is Government. That the 
government of every people is absolute is a proposition which 
may seem destructive of all freedom. What seciu-ity, it may 
be asked, is there for life and property, if these are at the 
mercy of any body of men, large or small ? Is not a wide 
avenue open to destruction, to rapine, to every form of evil, 
by this doctrine ? At first sight this may appear to be the 
case; but a little reflection proves this opinion to be erroneous. 
If the powers of government are limited, it must be bound 
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at all times to act within these limits. It cannot transgress 
them. But what are these limits? Who is to determine 
them ? Is it one people or one age ? Are all future times 
to be fettered by the decisions of those which have preceded 
them? The moment any attempt is made to prescribe the 
bounds within which the action of government is necessarily 
confined, all the difficulties and absurdities of the theory of 
the social contract at once emerge. The only arrangement 
which can be conceived is an agreement, fi:amed at the 
beginning of a certain term of years between the sovereign 
body and its subjects, to the effect that no measures of a 
certain description should be enacted during the con- 
tinuance of the stipulated period. Even this arrangement is 
scarcely conceivable. It might possibly obtain betwixt 
an emperor and his subjects, but it would be almost im- 
practicable in other cases. It would be impossible under a 
constitution such as the British. According to the theory of 
that constitution, there are three legislative bodies endowed 
with the supreme power, whose agreement is essential to the 
passing of any Act Two of these bodies are constantly 
changing. They are continually being recruited with new 
members. One of them is directly dependent on the popular 
will, and exactly reflects that will. How is it possible for a 
sovereign authority of this character to form a contract with 
its subjects ? Are all the subjects of mature years to meet 
with the legislature, and together with it to swear to abide by 
any arrangement which may be concluded ? Is the consent 
of the fathers tb bind the children ? Is the consent of one 
of the changing branches of the legislature to bind those of 
its members who were not parties to the original engagement ? 
These questions reveal but a few of the difficulties which 
would be encountered in the attempt to form any contract be- 
tween the legislature of the United Kingdom and its subjects. 
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A distinguished jurist has allowed that the supreme 
power cannot be limited except by express convention. But 
if the reasoning just used be valid, even this limitation cannot 
exist For it is evident that if the supreme authority of any 
state is restiicted by convention to the discharge of certain 
functions, it cannot, at any time, assimie other or additional 
functions. No matter how great the exigency, no matter 
how important the interests involved, it is imperatively 
prohibited from attempting to alter or modify any of the 
terms of the convention. It is impossible to believe that a 
nation would permit itself to be trammelled in this way. The 
sovereign body — or government — is consequently under no 
restrictions ; its powers are undefined; from their very nature 
they cannot be defined with precision. 

Is this absolute or supreme authority of government fatal 
to the existence of the community ? The reply is obvious. 
The authority which is involved in the ve»y nature of govern- 
ment cannot be subversive of society. What check then is 
there upon arbitrary legislation ? What prevents the legis- 
lature from confiscating the property of all its subjects? 
The force of public opinion. This is the power which con- 
trols the acts of the most despotic sovereign, and prevents 
him from passing laws at his pleasure. And a state is pros- 
perous and free in proportion as this power is allowed the 
amplest range, is permitted to influence the decisions of the 
legislature, and is directed to wise and worthy ends. 

The obvious inference from these conclusions is, that it is 
impossible to say what are the fimctions t)f government. 
The sovereign authority, by its very nature, is plainly at 
liberty to prescribe whatever rules it may please for the 
guidance of life and character. The expressions, therefore, 
which are so frequently heard at the present day — it is not 
the fimction of the state to teach religion \ it is not the func- 
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tion of the state to prohibit or control opinion ; and their 
opposites, it is the function of the state to teach religion ; 
it is the function of the state to control opinion — can only 
be regarded as convenient forms and phrases which are used 
to represent different views as to the sphere within which 
government ought to exercise its authority. They do not 
imply that the supreme power cannot, if it chose, either 
teach, or refuse to teach, religion. And hence statements 
as to the functions of government are at once equally true 
and equally false. The functions of the state alter with 
the circumstances of the state. What was wise and ex- 
pedient for it to undertake three centuries ago may be 
neither wise nor expedient now. Yet, though this is true, 
it is not to be supposed that discussions as to the duties or 
functions of the state are unprofitable. To determine the 
limits which ought to be set to the interference of govern- 
ment is at once the most important and the most difficult 
question in the philosophy of politics. What is important 
to observe is, that this problem cannot be solved by any 
theory of a social contract, or by any arbitrary classifica- 
tion of the rights of the individual as distinguished from 
those of the citizen. These theories and classifications 
rest on the assumption that the distinctions which they 
seek to introduce have an independent existence of their 
own, and are not the mere product of the change of 
circumstances. The absolute power of government is for- 
gotten or neglected. It is evident then that, however suit- 
able for practical purposes the common phrases " it is " or 
" it is not the function of the state " may be, the accuracy of 
, scientific thought demands that these should be changed 
into " it ought " or " it ought not to be the function of the 
state," when precision and exactitude of expression are re- 
quired. 
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Ought government then, being possessed of absolute 
power, to extend its control over all the words and actions of 
its subjects ? Is the best government a perfect despotism? 
This is an opinion which has found favoiu: with many thinkers 
on the Continent, and it is occasionally expressed even in 
Britain. No opinion is more false, more dangerous, more 
destructive of all the worth and dignity of mankind. Reason 
has been given to man that he may guide himself according 
to its inner light, and not according to the injunctions of any 
external power. If the highest conception of government is 
that of a power which prescribog to every man the actions of 
his life, why has reason been bestowed on him at all? 
Under the dominion of instinct he would have been happier 
far. With imerring certainty he would have chosen those 
piursuits and pleasures which constitute happiness ; and the 
sense of failure, of regret, of unsatisfied desires would never 
have disturbed the serene tranquillity of his life. But what 
would man have exchanged for this happiness ? He would 
have given everything which is his peculiar crown and glory. 
That restless intellect, with its thirst for knowledge, its lofty 
aspirations, its subtle questionings, must needs have been 
sacrificed. Those emotions which now exalt the soul 
with rapture, and now depress it with anxiety ; that admira- 
tion of the varied loveliness of nature, and those pleasures of 
taste and imagination which ennoble and purify the imder- 
standing and the affections, must needs have been abandoned. 
And that strength atd energy of will which is the peculiar 
heritage of man must needs have been given up. Man 
would have become a nobler brute; the image of God would 
have been effaced. As the exchange of reason for- instinct, 
so would be the exchange. of any modem government for a 
perfect despotism. It is essential to the idea of a perfect 
despotism that it should extend its authority and protection 
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over every department of thought and life. The thoughts 
which men should think, the passions they should indulge, 
the affections they should cultivate, the books they should* 
read, the religion they should profess, the meals they should 
take, the clothes they should wear, the marriages they should 
form, ought all to be prescribed by such a despotism. For 
thus only could it preserve its subjects, and so realize its title. 
Even though a despotism were to accomplish this labour 
with success, it would not, therefore, be the best government 
for mankind. For what would be the effect of its supervision ? 
Doubtless, men would be saved from folly and extravagance, 
from poverty and crime : but what sort of men would they 
be? Without power of thought, without any opinions of 
their own, incapable of resolution, dependent upon others, 
they would be feeble and attenuated specimens of the race. 
In any emergency they would be helpless as new-bom babes, 
and timid as a flock of sheep. Is this the end at which 
mankind ought to aim ? Is this the ideal of humanity? Is 
the true and perfect man wise in the wisdom, and strong 
in the strength of others \ or wise in his own wisdom, and 
strong in his own strength ? A perfect despotism would be 
bodily slavery and mental death. But perfect despotisms 
are nowhere to be found. Rulers are human, and therefore 
mortal, fallible, ignorant, passionate. They have no monopoly 
of wisdom. They are not bom statesmen. Consequently, 
the nearest approach to a perfect despotism that could be 
made in this world would unite all the evils which have 
been mentioned to all those other evils which are incident to 
the caprice, the folly, and the incapacity of sovereigns. 

The fatal error which is involved in the assertion that a 
perfect despotism would be the best of governments is the 
oversight of the value of individuality. The end of govern- 
ment is not that all should obey the laws, and respect the 
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property and persons of others. That end might be attained 
by a t)Tanny. The trae end of government is to secure the 
•protection of life and property together with the freest pos- 
sible action on the part of individuals. Freedom of action is 
the nurse of great minds. It is the source of originali^. It 
is as necessary to intellectual and spiritual life as light is to 
natural life. Apart from it there can be no individuality; and 
without individuality there can be no greatness. It is for the 
advantage of the world that every man should be free to act 
as he please in the sphere of his personal and private life. 
Only thus can the great thoughts, which are as "glad tidings of 
great joy," be produced. Only thus can the poet be bom, 
the philosopher reared, the statesman trained. Only thus 
can that collision of mind with mind, that conflict of opposing 
doctrines and tendencies, that rich and varied and manifold 
development from which, hitherto, have sprung all the progress, 
the prosperity, and the enlightenment of mankind, be main- 
tained. If Europe is not to settle down to the same state of 
activity without improvement, which is characteristic of 
Eastern life ; if it is not year by year to pursue the same 
beaten round and make no more progress than the criminal 
on the treadmill ; if it is to preserve those differences of 
taste, of culture, of pursuits which grave historians and pro- 
found thinkers have justly considered to be the cause of its 
peculiar character, the most ample provision must be 
made for freedom. All acts of interference which can- 
not be defended on the highest grounds of policy must be 
as far as possible prevented. Public opinion, which is now 
the supreme power among us, must be wisely directed. It 
must be taught toleration. It must not be allowed to be- 
come a perfect despotism. 

From these considerations, it is obvious that no govern- 
ment should attempt to exercise the absolute power with 
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which it is endowed. One of the most difficult problems in 
political philosophy is the determination of the sphere of 
government It has been maintained that government 
should perform almost everything. On the other hand, it has 
been asserted that it should interfere with the free actions 
of men as little as possible. According to the views here 
advocated, the principle of liberty ought to be the rule, and 
that of compulsion the exception. Society ought not, either 
by legal or social penalties, to debar any of its members 
from the profession of any opinions, or the adoption of any 
occupations which are not opposed to the common weal. It is 
desirable that in the interests of truth no limits whatever 
should be set to free discussion. For the same reasons, no 
barrier should be placed in the way of any who are desirous 
of securing instruction, or of entering on emplo)rment. No 
assumptions ought to be nciade as to the respective qualifi- 
cations and aptitudes of men and women. The same 
facilities should be extended to all, without distinction of 
sex. It is only by this means that the claims of justice can 
be satisfied, and that the world can derive that benefit from 
the various talents and capacities of mankind which it 
ought to receive. 

Although it is impossible in this fragment to discuss the im- 
portant question of the judicious limits of state interference, 
it may be worth while to point out a misconception respect- 
ing the principle of non-interference which is generally pre- 
valent It has been assumed that there is an essential 
opposition between the principle of non-interference and 
what, for want of a better phrase, may be called sanitary 
legislation. Paternal legislation has been represented as that 
legislation which enacts laws against the adulteration of 
food, against the employment of women and children in 
certain occupations, — ^which insists on due provision being 
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made for the health of those who toil in factories and mines, 
and which prevents the hours of labour being fixed in the 
interests of the masters alone. If paternal legislation were 
no more than this ; if it confined itself to this and similar 
spheres of action, no accusations would ever be brought 
against it by any wise or prudent thinker. No one who is 
aware of the condition under which many of the inhabitants 
of this counfay work and live, will deny that legislation on 
those subjects is both salutary and necessary. It is not to 
cases of this description that the advocate of non-interference 
contends that his principle should be applied. He is pre- 
pared to join most zealously in all the attempts which are 
made to promote the welfare, to increase the happiness, and 
to raise the morality of the lower classes. What he con- 
demns is the authority assumed by government to prescribe 
or interdict opinions or modes of life, and to interfere with 
those actions of individuals which only concern themselves. 
Is it possible to suggest any principle by adherence to 
which government can best accomplish its ends? It is 
important to observe that the manner in which govemment 
discharges its functions is of the utmost moment By man- 
ner is not here meant the degree of economy or of efficiency 
with which the sovereign body performs its duties ; but the 
mode or style in which it performs them. Two governments 
may fulfil their necessary functions with equal prudence, 
economy, and zeal ; and yet the one of these governments 
may be loved and the other hated. It is easy to conceive 
of a ruling body which would protect life -and property with 
the utmost vigilance and success, but which might, neverthe- 
less, be distasteful to the majority of its subjects. If, for 
instance, it offered insult to their most cherished convictions, 
if it forbade the practice of any rites or ceremonies dear unto 
themj if it declared the profession of certain opinions illegal; 
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if it confined its honours and emoluments to a class distin- 
guished by the accident of birth or fortune, and not by real 
merit, it is obvious that such a government, however strong 
and energetic, would never repose upon the affection and 
loyalty of its subjects, and would therefore be ever unstable 
and insecure. Nearly every government which has ever 
existed has been guilty in this respect either more or less ; 
and modem governments have one of their most difficult 
problems to face and settle in attempting to err thus as little 
as possible. 

If we examine the mode of thought which has generally 
prevailed among mankind in the discussion of all momentous 
topics, and consider its value, we may discover a solution of 
this problem. The mode of thought to which we refer is 
that which reasons from men's principles to their actions. 
It exercises a fatal fascination over many minds. That con- 
fidence in our own infallibility which bewrays our judgment 
nourishes and fosters its influence. It is hard to be forced 
to admit that the chain of reasoning which appears so strong 
and close is brittle as glass, and unsubstantial as air. But 
this mode of thought is as dangerous as it is common ; and 
it is as false as it is dangerous. 

If we were to act and legislate on the principle involved 
in it, the world would be rent by schisms Tar more terrible 
than any of those by which it has hitherto been torn. It 
might be proved with all the pomp of demonstration that Ne- 
cessitarians or Determinists ought not to be tolerated because 
their beliefs sap the very foundation of public morality. It 
might be proved that Calvinists ought to be excluded from 
the privileges of the state for holding the doctrine of Predes- 
tination ; and Augustinians for teaching the doctrine of Free 
Grace. And, finally, it might be proved that every system of 
theology, philosophy, or polity ought also to be swept away, 
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for little difficulty would be experienced in showing that 
many dangerous doctrines may be deduced from the prin- 
ciples on which these systems rest No argument, to all 
appearance, is more cogent than that which essays to show 
that a person who admits the supremacy of the Pope in all 
matters cannot be a faithful and loyal subject of the realm in 
which he lives. What argument has been more conclusively 
refuted ? Its falsehood has been made manifest again and 
again by the history of the past two or three hundred years. 
Wherein does the error in this case consist ? It lies in the 
assumption that men's acts must correspond to their beliefs. 
When the principle is thus nakedly stated, its absurdity is 
apparent A Christian community would, on these grounds, 
require no laws, no magistrates. For every Christian is 
bound to do as he would be done by. The man who would 
propose to abolish the laws of a Christian community would 
be regarded as a maniac or a fanatic. Why ? Because of his 
ignorance of human nature. But the ignorance displayed 
in the argument just noticed is the same ignorance under a 
more disguised and refined form. Thus disguised, it deceived 
for many years the electors of this kingdom, and led them to 
refuse justice to large numbers of their fellow-citizens. It 
is the ignorance which impels good weak men of the present 
day to acquiesce in conclusions which shock the understand- 
ing by their effrontery and falsehood. 

Is there a remedy for this mode of thought ? Can it be 
kept within due bounds ? Can any precautions be adopted 
which may prevent the abuses to which it leads ? There 
appears to be one remedy calculated to prevent most of 
the evils which spring from this source. That remedy is 
to legislate for all members of the commimity on the 
same principles. Let all enjoy equal rights and equal 
privileges. Let neither birth, nor religion, nor profession, 
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nor opinion, be an obstacle to the enjoyment of the rights 
of a subject Let all be subject to the common law 
of the land, and to that alone. There ought to be no 
special legislation. All special legislation involves the 
fallacy just discussed. As a rule it makes men worse sub- 
jects instead of better. What surer means could be adopted 
to make men disloyal than to treat them as disloyal ? The 
most perverse ingenuity could scarcely discover a simpler, a 
more thorough, a* more direct way of destroying the unity 
of a nation than that plan of systematic exclusion of dis- 
senters (we use the term in its most comprehensive sense, 
to denote all those who do not conform to the established 
religion, or modes of thought) from all offices of trust and 
power — ^nay, even from those privileges which are the in- 
alienable heritage of every citizen — which has hitherto 
characterized the proceedings of all legislatures, and which 
has not even yet died out among ourselves. Until the 
same laws bind all men, there will never be perfect peace, 
or perfect tranquillity. The consciousness of being a free 
citizen of a free state is a powerful incentive to labour, to 
tlmft, to the acquisition of knowledge, and to the practice 
of the social and domestic virtues. And this consciousness 
can only be attained under impartial laws. 

Legislation accordingly ought not to be directed against 
opinions because of their assumed tendency. A man ought 
not to be disqualified for office on the ground that his beliefs 
are likely to ruin his country. His acts only should be taken 
into account. If these are conformed to the laws of the 
land, it is indifferent what his speculative tenets are. A 
republican in principle may yet be an excellent subject of a 
limited monarchy. Every day witnesses to the truth of this 
observation. But, it may be asked, are states to make no 
provision against erroneous doctrines ? Are those who hold 
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the most monstrous and immoral opinions to be permitted 
to live as members of a commonwealth ? Ought those who 
teach that the breach of every one of the Ten Command- 
ments is a positive duty; that infanticide is lawful; that 
suttee is an admirable institution; that slavery is the normal 
condition of the race; that rulers are responsible to God alone; 
that there is no crime which may not be a virtue; that no 
faith should be kept with heretics — ought those who hold 
these and similar opinions to be tolerated? And ought this 
toleration to be extended to those who deny the very exist- 
ence of God? We answer those questions in the affirmative. It 
is better that the state should exercise no control over opinion, 
than that it should endeavour to prescribe what beliefs its sub- 
jects should entertain. No government is competent to fulfil 
the latter of these duties ; and it is more than questionable 
whether, even if it were competent, such action on its part 
would be advantageous. The interference of government 
ought to be confined to men's actions. When opinions 
bear fruit in action, then the state may legitimately interfere 
with the actions which spring from them, if those actions be 
forbidden by law. The commonwealth ought to guard itself, 
by prudent and salutary measures, against all attempts at its 
destruction. But the utmost care should be taken that no 
assumptions as to the influence of certain beliefs should 
aflfect the courses of legislation. Perjury ought to be for- 
bidden; but the evidence of an atheist should not be 
rejected, on the ground that any one who does not believe 
in the existence of a God, or of a future state, is certain to 
be a liar. His testimony ought to be accepted, like that of 
any other citizen ; if it is found to be corrupt, let him suffer 
the penalties of perjury ; but let no gratuitous assumption be 
made beforehand as to the nature of the information he is 
likely to give. For the same reason no Catholic who ac- 
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knowledges the supremacy of the Pope ought to be deprived 
of the privileges of citizenship on the ground that one who 
holds the supremacy of any foreign prince or prelate can- 
not be a loyal subject of his own sovereign. Let his acts 
fall under the cognizance of the law of treason, in the same 
manner as acts of the most ardent opponents of the Papal 
supremacy; but let not his treason be inferred from his 
opinions and these opinions forbidden, because treasonable. 
Logic is the bane of statesmen. A philosopher ought ever 
to carry out his premises to their extreme conclusions; but a 
statesman ought never to forget that few or no men act up 
to their professed convictions. A state which arrogates to 
itself the control of opinions must not only enforce the 
strictest censorship of the press, but must also, if it is con- 
sistent, persecute, imprison, and, if need be, put to death the 
authors and holders of obnoxious opinions. 

Is it worth while to discuss such topics as those now 
passed under review? Is it of importance to settle the 
principles on which wise and beneficial legislation depends ? 
These are thoughts which often arise in the mind of the 
student of history. He perceives that nations, like in- 
dividuals, have had their birth and death. He is aware 
that some historians have instituted a parallel between the 
life of the individual and the life of society. He observes 
periods in the annals of his own country which appear 
to correspond to the childhood, the youth, the maturity, 
and the old age of the individual And thus his mind is 
filled with sorrow as he contemplates the possible ruin of the 
nation whose traditions and institutions are the memorials 
of patient endurance, fervent devotion, and lofty wisdom. 
Whether we believe that this parallel is accurate or not, we 
must needs confess that the nature of its government is of 

the utmost moment to every people. And hence the con- 

p 
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sideration of the principles of government is at once profitable 
and necessary. Yet it is obvious that the activity of the 
patriot who believes that his efforts only serve to avert for 
a time the inevitable ruin of his country, will differ greatly 
from the acdvityof him who holds that hiseveiy act prepares 
the way for its increasing progress and enlightenment. It will 
be useful to examine whether the parallel between the life of 
man and the life of society rests upon any proper foundation : 
for to labour without hope is the most terrible trial to which 
any one can be put The entire parallel is deceptive. 
Who shall say whether Britain, at present, is in the sunset, or 
in the splendid dawn of her life ? Who shall declare the 
time in human life which corresponds to the present state of 
Prussia ? Who shall pronounce whether the United States 
is an old or a young people ? It is impossible to tell with 
any degree of certainty the period of life to which any 
nation has attained. Accordingly, there is no ground for the 
belief that every people is passing onwards, at a slower or 
quicker pace, to destruction and to death. Such a faith 
is not likely to inspire any man with high and passionate 
desires for the welfare of his country. Its most natural ex- 
pression would be : Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die. But, if there is any belief which ought to nerve men for 
the most arduous enterprises, which ought to prompt them to 
sacrifice time, opportunity, position, even life itself on the 
altar of their coimtry, it is that which teaches that every wise 
and noble thought, every pure and generous word, every 
unselfish and heroic deed, perpetuates and secures the hap- 
piness and progress of a people. And this belief is justified 
by facts. The nations of the ancient world have perished, I 
but they perished because their work was done. The sceptre 
departed from Judah when the God of the Jews ceased to 
be the God of the Jews only. Hellenic art and Hellenic 
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culture declined when the political life which had noiirished 
them ebbed away. The power of Rome was broken because 
there were no more worlds to conquer. When these nations 
had attained the ends at which they aimed, the incentives to 
action were gone. But modem nations are in a completely 
different position. Christianity has placed before them an 
infinite ideal, to which they must ever strive to attain. It is 
impossible that they should ever become exhausted through 
having nothing for which to labour. This unattainable 
ideal is the salvation of nations as of individuals. Under its 
influence the himian race will ever renew its youth, and will 
advance from stage to stage of perfection, until time be lost 
in eternity. 

W. P. 



HYMN OF CLEANTHES TO ZEUa 



Noblest of the deathless throng, 
Many-titled, ever strong, 

Zeus, of nature's life the lord. 
Ruling by thy wise decree. 

Hail ! for thou should'st be adored 
By all things that mortal be : 

We are thy offspring, and to us alone 
Of things that live on earth, in air, or sea 

Thou gavest voice and language like thine own. 



Thee, and thy commanding might, 
I will honour day and night, — 

Thee, whom all this beauty, curled 
Wondrously in shining bands 

Round about the living world. 
Follows where thy word commands, 

And bends its will before thy sovereign name, — 
Thy minister, the bolt in thy firm hands. 

Two-edged, eternal, ever girt with flame. 
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Quakes the universe of things 

When the lightning from thee springs ; 

And its flash directs the flow 
Of the word that quickens all, 

As it ranges to and fro, 
Mingling lights both great and small 

In one perpetually changing stream ; 
So measureless thy sway, all creatures fall 

Before* thee, everlasting King supreme. 

Nor without thy moulding thought 
Is the meanest labour wrought 

On the earth, O mighty Will,— 
Nor throughout the lofty skies, 

Nor in ocean, — save the ill 
Bad men foolishly devise. 

But thy deep wisdom makes the crooked straight, 
The shapeless fair, and friends in foes arise ; 

For in- the All thou twinest, mate with mate, 

Good and evil ceaselessly. 

So that one great word may be^ 

Flushed with everlasting bloom ; 
Which the base that turn to dust 

Flee, and fleeing meet their doom ; 
And for hoards of gain they lust. 

Nor love nor hear thy universal law. 
In which, if man would lay his willing trust. 

His life is rounded without speck or flaw. 

But with none of thy fair good, 
Pleasing each his shadowy mood. 
Swift they rush to reach their mark ; 
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Some for glory hotly wage 

Impious strife and conflict dark; 
Some in craftiness engage, 

In league thy perfect order to destroy ; 
And some to hungering lust own vassalage. 

And feel the wild delight of fleshly joy. 

But, strong Zeus, reach forth and save, — 
Thou who givest all we have, 

Thunder-wielder rolled in clouds — 
Save the race of men from woe, 

Scatter darkness and its shrouds, 
Bid it from man's spirit go 

For ever, Father, and instruct the fool 
In all the knowledge thou would'st have him know. 

By which thou rulest all with perfect rule. 

• 

Thus in honour held we may 
Thee with kindred honour pay ; 

And for ever, as is meet. 
Every thing that yields to death 

Should with songs thy wonders greet : 
For to all of mortal breath. 

Or to the gods who live through endless days. 
The soul no loftier service imageth 

Than singing thy eternal law's just praise. 



THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 



In modem, as in ancient times, the question of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul has been treated both metaphysically and 
psychologically. It may, therefore, conduce to clearness 
to arrange the following rhumh of the arguments in favour 
of that doctrine under these two divisions — ^arguments 
metaphysical, and arguments psychological; and we shall 
endeavour to keep these two classes apart so far as prac- 
ticable. 

I. The metaphysical arguments may be divided into two 
classes. Some are founded upon considerations drawn from 
the nature of the soul itself; others upon certain views of 
the constitution of the universe generally. 

a. (i.) In regard to the former class — those which found 
on the nature of the soul as an entity — ^they may be said to 
rest upon the assumption that certain qualities imply the in- 
destructibility of that in which they inhere. The qualities 
are incapable of annihilation ; and it is inferred, reasonably 
enough, that the subject possessing these qualities must 
be equally so. On. this ground, an argument has been 
drawn from the fact that the soul is not material. It is 
spirit, not matter, and therefore is indestructible. Addison, 
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in modem times, has elaborated this, and as an argument it is 
specially agreeable to the principles of those who are idealists 
in philosophy; though, indeed, it is not less valid in the 
hands of the opposite school All hold that the material 
and the transitory are synonymous. The truth is the eternal ; 
whatever, therefore, is everlasting must be immaterial The 
argumeftt assimies the converse, that what is immaterial 
must be everlasting. Plato especially contemned the fleet- 
ing shadowy world of material things — shadowy, because 
material Nay, according to him, not only were things 
transitory; they were, so far as objective reality was con- 
cerned, even non-existent In them there was nothing 
of the primordial idea; and the most that such transient 
phenomena as the things of earth could do was to raise 
into consciousness knowledge previously acquired. 

(2.) The unity of the soul, as a fact in nature, or as it 15 
now more generally put, its identity, has also been appealed 
to in support of the doctrine of immortality. The soul is 
one and indivisible, existing not merely as a part of this 
universe, but rather as that for which this universe exists. 
This is almost entirely a modem conception. So far, indeed, 
as Plato's main arguments lead us, a Pantheistic conception 
of human immortality is all we need accept No doubt he 
speaks of individual souls having, according to their varying 
characters, different fates; but he had no conception of 
what is now recognized as a universal principle — the persist- 
ence of force, the indestructibility of matter; and laid much 
less stress upon personality, both as regards God and man, 
than we nowadays do. His peculiar philosophy excluded 
him from any aigiunent derived from the outer world To 
the modems, and especially to Butler, we owe the elabora- 
tion of this idea ; on it is founded the aigument for immor- 
tality in the beginning of the Analogy, 
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(3.) There is yet another argument drawn from the essen- 
tial nature of the soul, an argument purely Platonic. The 
soul is self-moving, or, as he otherwise puts it, the very nature 
of the soul is that it lives. There is considerable analogy 
between this and the more modem argument founded on the 
freedom of the will ; but in the metaphysical form this argu- 
ment is wholly ideal and Plktonic. It rests upon this notion, 
that since the soul is self-energizing, it is in no way depen- 
dent on the changes of the transitory world; and so the pre- 
sence or absence of things may be regarded as accidental, 
and in no way tending to keep the soul in existence. If the 
world conditioned it, then would the soul be a part of the 
universe of things, liable to change with' its changes, and ulti- 
mately perish in its revolutions. The doctrine thus looks 
back to God, the great Originator and Creator, a Postulate 
of both metaphysics and morals; and to us who know 
Him as Jehovah, the "I AM," it has a force and legitimacy 
stronger than can be afforded by mere philosophy. 

jS. The metaphysical arguments of the second class are of 
a more general nature, not drawn from a consideration of 
the soul in itself, but from a view of the constitution of 
things in general 

(i.) Amoi^gst this class there is one drawn from the cyclical 
movement of things in their development, growth, decay. At 
first sight this argument appears futile and childish ; aild it 
is somewhat remarkable that it alone, of all that occur in the 
PJuedOy should be mentioned by Grote. In unfolding this 
doctrine, Plato argues that the one implies the other as its 
correlative; and uses this argument with peculiar force when 
resolving the difficulty as to the possibility of the death of 
the soul at some stage, possibly distant, in its transformations. 
It was supposed that, even though the soul could be proved 
to survive the death of the body, it might nevertheless not 
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be eternal ; but he indicates clearly enough that if this argu- 
ment be good in one stage to prove the necessity of the next, 
it was equally good in any stage of transfonnation, since 
each case would be but a case of change. The argument 
had no reference to a place in a series, and was as valid in 
any one place as in any other. This argument would, accord- 
ing to our modem notions, prove vastly too much; but in the 
hands of one who denied the objective worth of the world of 
matter, it served the desired purpose well 

Plato's position in regard to the doctrine of immortalily 
did not, however, depend so much on the foregoing argu- 
ment as upon his general philosophy of knowing and 
being — ^upon his view of the relations which exist between 
the known world, and especially the soul, on the one hand, 
and the unseen world on the other. To Plato it was 
axiomatic that there was an unseen world, a world of being 
— ^not of mere becoming ; that there was a being, a mind, a 
universal intelligence who knew this imseen world; and 
that to the knowledge of that world it was man's destiny, or 
at least his duty, to rise. Tme knowledge was the know- 
ledge of the eternal ideas: all other knowledge was of 
no value. In the Meno^ his cross-examination of the slave- 
boy brought out that even such a child of untutored nature 
knew more than the mere seeming. By judicious question- 
ing, he elicited from the lad that the line whose square 
shall equal the sum of the squares of the sides of a right- 
angled isosceles triangle must be the base of that triangle — 
that is to say, he led him to the enunciation of "the famous 
discovery of the legendary Pythagoras," that the square of 
the diagonal of a square is equal to the sum of the squares 
of coterminous sides. Here, then, were the facts according 
to Plato : Man, a rational soul, knows, or at least is capable 
of knowing, everlasting tmth, for such is the character of 
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mathematical results. There is such truth to be known. 
What can therefrom be inferred^ regarding the character of 
the soul itself? By its very nature, as thinking and rational, 
it is not, and cannot be confined to the individualities of 
sensation. It can, and must rise to general conceptions ; it 
has the power of thought and of abstraction — the power of 
seeing through the seeming into its meaning. In this way 
the soul rises necessarily to the ideas of taste and beauty, to 
the moral distinctions of virtue and vice, to the conception 
that it is universally the duty of men to pursue the former 
•and avoid the latter. It can apprehend mathematical truth, 
it can rise to metaphysical facts, and even to the conception 
of God himself. Can it be that the being distinguished by 
such lofty powers is less noble, less enduring, less divine than 
the ideas with which these powers deal ? Surely that cannot 
be ; and the principle that the like alone can know the like, 
so generally received in colleges, and in every school of 
philosophy, gave certainty to this presumption. Does the 
inind know any everlasting truth ? It is then itself ever- 
lasting; for a denial of this consequence would be a denial 
of the legitimacy of all human philosophizing. 
• By coming to such a conclusion as this there was touched 
a question ever of consummate importance — the relation 
which human bears to divine knowledge. For, if man's 
knowledge be true knowledge, what more can be said of the 
perfect knowledge which God has ? The germs of much 
that has been said on this subject are to be found in Plato. 
It would be too much, indeed, to say that he had as clear 
a perception of that problem as we now have ; and thereby, 
perhaps, he may have been saved from falling into many of 
the modem extravagances current on this subject But, 
though he did miss the enunciation of the doctrine of the 
essential community which must exist amongst intelligences 
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as such, he came as near the proper meaning of what we are 
toldi when it is said that '' man was made in the image of 
God," as with all our modem transcendentalisms we have 
yet been able to attain. He taught that there was an 
intimate connection, if not a necessaiy relation, between 
the intellectual and the etemaL For, as consciousness in 
modem times has been adduced as a witness of our personal 
identity ; and as memory has been advanced as an ar^gument 
for the oneness of the being who now remembers with the 
being who, at some time past, was the subject of the experience 
remembered ; so, more broadly, that which knows cannot 
but continue to know. Knowledge is of the eternal ; that 
which has to do with the fleeting is not worthy of the name 
Thus, in Plato, the doctrine of science and the fact of 
immortality are complementary. 

(3.) Some support for the belief in immortality was also 
afforded to Plato by his doctrine of Remimscmce^ upon which 
not only does he rest that belief, but also his peculiar idea of 
the soul's pre-existence. By skilful questioning he elicited 
from Meno's slave certain tmths of geometry by no means 
axiomatic. How did the boy know these things ? He had 
never learned them; but, notwithstanding that, they came into 
his mind on the proper questions being put They must 
have been there, it was reasonably argued, before the ques- 
tioning, for that could not be brought out which was not 
there ready to be elicited. What, then, is that power which 
brings into consciousness what was thus, as it were, lying hid 
in mental storehouses? What but memory. But the slave 
had not been taught these truths since he was bom. He 
must then have learned them some time before, and there- 
fore he must have previously existed. If this be truth, 
then the example thus discovered of the actual transition 
of a human soul from one sphere into another affords strong 
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presumptive proof that further transitions may be expected. 
Given pre-existence, post-existence may be presumed. 

Whatever may be said now of the arguments from the 
doctrine of the Platonic ideas, and of the essential rationality 
of man, Plato finds few to agree with him in this hypothesis 
of pre-existence. Modems do not use this as a ground of 
argument for the immortality of the soul though, no doubt, 
if that hypothesis were well grounded, the argument from it 
would not be without force. 

In regard to the hypothesis itself, it assumes the possibility 
of a mind at one time or other learning certain truths, and 
consequently of existing previously without the knowledge 
of them ; and, moreover, it encourages a concrete,- if not a 
mechanical view of innate ideas, which was long the bane of 
philosophy. Locke did not overthrow the doctrine of innate 
ideas, though he succeeded in reducing the mind to the con- 
dition of a tablet, on which no propositional knowledge and 
generalized experience was written. It would be a travesty 
of the Platonic doctrine to say that such a crude materialistic 
view of innate ideas is at all a proper representation of what 
Plato taught on that subject. There is no doubt, however, 
that the grounds on which he founds his doctrine of pre- 
existence seem to encourage such a conception; and possibly 
a full realization of what is necessarily involved in the 
assumption that a soul could at any time learn or acquire 
ideas of any sort, would have led him to see that it was by 
no means necessary to admit pre-existence Nowadays we 
understand the problem more clearly, because more con- 
cretely. We do not now mean by innate ideas any mental 
fumiture, propositional or otherwise; but rather mental 
nature or constitution. They are not the results of a prior 
experience ; they are those principles, or powers, or mental 
forms, which render experience possible, and by means of 
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which a soul expresses itself. By that doctrine it is now 
meant that a soul is neither more nor less than a soul ; that 
it has a nature which is at first necessarily latent, as the 
vegetable powers are latent in the seed — a nature w^hicfa, 
though not at first expressed, will infallibly express itself 
upon occasion in a certain way and in no other. A beU 
cannot but ring when struck. It cannot but give its own 
sound. So, the powers of man, though of a vastly diflfenent 
sort, are innate ; and thinking is possible, because the mind 
was made with the activities and passivities necessary to 
that operation. It is fitted by its constitution to know and 
understand things in general, and amongst these some things 
which are eternal. At this point Plato's argument, from the 
character of the thing known to that of the knowing subject^ 
comes in. If the one is eternal, so must also be the othen 
No doubt it may be objected that he assumes the eternity 
of what is known as well as the doctrine that the eternal 
can only be known by the eternal. If the latter assump; 
tion be valid, people generally, will be sufficiently assured 
of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul when they 
know that it is no more uncertain than that the results 
of mathematics will be for ever true. If these be not 
valid assumptions, then it will matter very little whether 
men settle the question the one way or the other; and the 
sooner they give up philosophy, the more philosophical will 
their conduct be. 

II. The second class of arguments on behalf of the 
immortality of the soul are those which may be termed the 
psychological. They are partly metaphysical, and may best 
be described as appealing to metaphysical principles in ex- 
planation of observed facts in psychology. 

(i.) Under this head there is an argument which is very 
general and abstract in its nature. It is somewhat analogous to 
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the argument of Hamilton for the essential difference between 
matter and mind. According to him we may infer duality, 
since they exhibit contradictory, at least, absolutely dissimi- 
lar qualities. In like manner, Plato argues that, as the body 
has its diseases, and ultimately is destroyed by them, so the 
mind has defects peculiar to itself, intemperance, injustice, 
&c But, contrary to what takes place in the body, the 
mind is not destroyed by its own diseases, and so we are 
not entitled to think that when the diseases of the body de- 
stroy it, they also destroy the souL That the body has died 
is no proof that the soul has. 

(2.) Another argument has been drawn from the high and 
noble aspirations of the human soul after something higher, 
better, more enduring and satisfying than this world can give. 
This is the argument specially connected with the name of 
Plato from Addison's lines on the subject 

" It must be so : Plato, thou reasonest well." &c. 

Undoubtedly Plato had one somewhat similar; but the 
modem view is one rather of the heart than of the intellect. 
With modems th.e appeal is to a feeling of the heart, a long- 
ing, an aspiration expressing the fearful hope of man's heart 
of hearts. With Plato, life beyond the grave was, as it were, 
the proper culmination of the life of a philosopher here. 
Man's end and highest aim is to attain to the knowledge of 
ideas, to reach the shining spheres of real vision, to direct 
his ill-matched horses thitherward. While in this lower world 
his passions interfere, his body weighs him down, his dull %> 

senses serve as much to belie as to reveal the tmth. What 
then could be more appropriate than that a philosophic 
mind should rejoice that death will release him, and 
let him fly to the inmiediate presence and vision of the 
truths he loves? Here is no tme happiness for a 
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reasonable soul ; here is not his home. This undoubtedlj 
gives a lofly aim anid an imposing attitude to man ; but the 
full exposition of the idea could not be ejq)ressed9 ^uid cer- 
tainly could not be generally appreciated till Christiamty 
revealed a home above, and a personal God, a loving Father, 
there to be. known, to be loved and served. Here we see 
through a glass darkly; revelation promises us that we 
shall there see face to face, not divine ideas merely, or cold 
abstractions, but the whole scheme of Providence, the solu- 
tion of the mysteries of our own nature, our relations to God, 
and the glory of His infinite perfections. Plato looked to the 
knowing and contemplating of the eternal ideas as a thing to 
fill and satisfy the intellect, and therein was to him the con- 
summation of human life. We anticipate not merely this, but 
this for the further purpose of divine service and everlasting 
praise, and for something that will be sufficient to fill the 
heart as well as satisfy the head 

(3.) Connected with this, and perhaps its foundation, there 
is an aigument which is commonly associated with the name 
of Pascal It is drawn from the progressive growth and the 
essential nobility of the powers of man. The prerogatives 
of the soul ai^e godlike. Man is not buried in the earthly 
present, nor does the circle of the sensual either include or 
satisfy him. He is capable of understanding the imiverse 
around him, and, in this way, of rising above it to the posi- 
tion of its architect. True, nature may, by its resistless forces 
crush him; but what comparison is there between that which 
crushes him, yet knows not of it, and him who knows that 
he is crushed? The lightning flash may overpower him 
when off his guard, but what is more easier tamed ? Harm- 
lessly it is led into the ground, or obediently it speeds 
firom shore to shore. Where is the limit to man's power 
over nature — ^to his invention, his knowledge? The weakest 
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becomes the mightiest, and surely death is not to be viewed 
as nature's satirical revenge. 

(4.) So also, in itself, the true nature of man, whereby he is 

moral as well as intellectual or rational, raises him beyond 

the sphere of mere force. Herein he is even more godlike ; 

herein he is linked with the eternal. As age increases, the 

body diminishes in natural force, but the soul's life is as a 

light "which shineth more and more." Can it be that the 

ripened powers of age and experience, the purified spirit, the 

sanctified affections, the developed capacities, pass away 

with the vitality of the body ? Surely Plato's subtle argument 

is countenanced by the .instincts of humanity, that if the 

vices of the soul cannot destroy it, then the evils of the body 

cannot 

(5.) Many other instructive thoughts and feelings have been 
appealed to in support of the doctrine of immortality. There 
is, for example, love to relations, which would be rudely 
shocked were it true that there is no existence beyond the 
grave of departed friends, when it would be equally reason- 
able to love our lap dogs as to love our neighbours. But 
the feelings connected with the idea of justice have been 
specially appealed to. This has been considered the central 
of the moral arguments. It was not unknown to Plato, who 
argues in one place that if there be no immortality, death 
would be gain to the wicked, since they would in this way 
escape the evil consequences of their vices. The modem 
view has more reference to the idea of universal plan in 
creation, founded on the notion of an over-ruling Providence. 
Not David only, but many ancient and countless modem 
writers have referred to the mystery of the wicked sitting in 
high places. Never, however, has faith in etemal justice been 
thereby weakened, much less extinguished ; never has virtue 
come to be regarded as less authoritatively binding because 

Q 
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from time to time it seemed to be unprofitable ; never has 
hmnanity been willing to suppose that righteousness and 
wickedness could end in a common ab3rss of annihilatJCHL 
Conscience has ever raised its voice in fJEivour of the right, 
proclaiming that as duty and justice can never be dis- 
sociated, no less certainly wiU retributive justice overtake 
him who walks in vicious courses. 

(6.) A specially modem argument is that drawn from 
natural analogies. As has been said, this was hardly 
competent to Plato from his idealistic standpoint But to 
a Christian philosophy— or to any philosophy which recog- 
nizes our Cosmos as God's creation, and ourselves as God's 
creatures ; to a science which proclaims the indestructibility 
of matter and the persistence of force, and which traces the 
wonderful transformations of the chemical, the botanical, 
and the zoological worlds ; to these, such a presumption is 
given of the continuance of the souFs existence after the 
decay of the dwelling it occupies that the proof of the con- 
trary ought alone to be able to establish it 

Thus, from metaphysics and from psychology, the argu- 
ment for this great doctrine has been built up. Con- 
siderations of the former class satisfy rather the head than the 
heart The latter satisfy the heart — appealing to all 
humanity, and setting the springs of action a-working, so that 
life and conduct are necessarily affected by the reception oi 
the doctrine. True, it does not follow that the existence of 
a desire for a future life, an aspiration after something higher, 
or a possibility of indefinite advance, proves that there will 
be a future life in which to attain a higher end, and advance 
to a higher, even a divine, stage of excellence. It does not 
necessarily follow, even though this world be out of joint, 
that there will be another wherein things will be set right 
These things cannot be absolutely demonstrated, or rather 
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formally proved ; but the truth of them is as certain as the 
truths of geometry,' save upon the supposition that men were 
sent into the world for the very purpose of being deceived 
For if there be a God feithful and true, if to us mortals any 
science be possible, if our nature be not a He, and we the 
creation of an all-wise, all-malignant fiend, then is the 
doctrine of the Soul's Immortality one of the surest and 
most glorious of truths. 



DICK AND I. 

Alas ! 'tis pitiful to see 

The fine gold ever waxing dim ! 
I thought he would have died for me — 

I know I would have died for him. 
This was but yesterday ; and now 

Our greeting, when we meet by chance^ 
Is but a formal, distant bow, 

A cold and half averted glance. 

They say a brother's love is strong, 

That woman's faith endureth long : 

I have not known them, but I know 

I could conceive one year ago 

No stronger, nobler, holier tie 

That we were bound with, Dick and I. 

We were as much to one another 

As brother e'er could be to brother ; 

No maiden, in her first fond glow 

Of love, and trust, and hope, could know 

A love, a trust, a hope more high 

Than those that ruined round me lie. 
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Those dear, dead days ! how fast they flew, 
How light our toil, our rest how sweet! 

And, while our boyish fancy drew 
A future glorious and complete, 

Still, as we traced each glowing line, 

I was his hero, he was mine. 

And so we two from day to day 

Together trod the self-same way. 

Till, sad of soul and sick at heart, 

I saw our courses slowly part. 

Some " little rift within the lute" 

Had " marred the music " of our life. 
And in its place sat sorrow mute. 

And silent brooding, worse than strife. 
A hasty speech — ^an angry glance — 

From one we love is hard to bear ; 
Yet these may be atoned, perchance, 

But fMs leaves nothing but despair. 
Each coldly courteous act or word 

Sent to my heart a thrill of pain ; 
For all too well I saw, I heard, 

That never more could come again 
The joyous faith we used to know. 
The sympathy of long ago. 
No longer friends, though never foes, 
A barrier betwixt us rose, 
A thick, unpelding wall of glass 
We might see through,, but could not pass. 
So came we twain to part for ever. 
We who had sworn that nought could sever. 
Our ways were sundered, he was gone, 
And I was left to walk alone. 
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For in those pleasant days gone by. 
When neither dreamed that change was nigh, 
I made no friends — I wanted none — 
I had enough, for I had one. 

And whether I be at work or rest — 

And so it must be to the end — 
My lonely soul is still possessed 

With yearning for that one lost friend* 
No more I care at eve to stray. 
With no loved friend to cheer the way, 
And vain the effort to engage 
My thoughts with some deep classic page. 
For in my ear is ringing yet 
The same sad whisper, " Ilicet \ " 



ENGLISH POETRY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 



There is a tendency among certain critics to value some- 
what lightly the English poets of the present day. It is not 
often, indeed, that Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Browning have to 
face a direct or serious attack. More fortunate than some 
of their younger brethren, their fame is above the reach of 
petty personal rancour ; and the professional reviewer — the 
irresponsible, indolent reviewer is too indolent to commit 
himself to a drawn battle. Unhappily, he is also too 
indolent to excite himself by anything approaching admira- 
tion or enthusiasm ; hence the result is that he reviews 
them with " faint praise," — ^praise, very often, of the poet's 
old self, his early vigour and promise, before his eye grew 
dim and his strength abated. 

The reviewer may be right : may have good grounds of 
justification for his criticism. But the point to be noted is, 
that such criticism, in looking wholly to the individual poet, 
forgets that, whatever his ultimate value may be, he is still 
representative of a nation, and of the only nation in the 
world which can now boast a living national poetry. This 
seems hardly to have occurred to our critics. They do not 
think that Gareth andLynette, or the Ring and the Book, are 
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to be treated differently from any volume of poems by 
a Frenchman or a German. But that there is a difference 
in the cases is indisputable. The last spark of. genuine 
poetic life died out, in Germany, with Uhland. In France, 
the last of the giants is living yet; but to his throne there is 
no successor. After Victor Hugo, the deluge. In England, 
however, the followers of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Byron, 
are not unworthy of their predecessors ; if less loud, they 
are not less strong. They are strong, too, with more than 
the strength of mere peculiar ability and knack ; in them, at 
least, seems preserved something of the old strength of 
England's life, at a time when England is in too great danger 
of losing her national feeling altogether. 

Therefore, it would seem desirable that the critics of our 
living poets should not necessarily give up their unfavourable 
views, but hold those views with a comprehensive grasp of 
the bearing of poetry on general national questions. They 
should recognize that they have a national poetry to take 
charge of and patronize ; they should rise to a sense of their 
position, and wear the seriousness of those who are connected^ 
though distantly, with greatness. 

Certain reviewers, not recognizing any positive social 
meaning in present-day English poetry, have advanced so 
far as to see that poetry ought to have a social meaning, and 
have found in Keats, Tennyson, and their numerous 
imitators, a negative attitude towards society and modem 
life in general. This view is, it seems to me, partly right 
and partly wrong. It cannot be denied that most of the 
poetry of Keats, and not a little of the early poetry of 
Tennyson, sounds like a protest against the dull gray British 
life. To these critics, this is its only lesson. To-day is an 
"empty day." Poetry cannot breathe London air : in the 
clamour of the streets her fine notes are lost : bankers and 
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Stock-brokers have no time listen to ballad singers, sing they 
never so sweetly. 

So poetry falls into bad habits ; takes to lotus-eating — 
lives in a Dreamland of her own. She can wander at will 
with Endymion through the Latmian forest ; before her rise 
the gleaming peaks which gird Arethusa's couch of snows ; 
she mourns with CEnone and Laodamia : — it is forgotten that 
she has also a tear for the sorrows of James Lee's Wife, and 
the death of Evelyn Hope. 

And on this one-sided view is based the indictment against 
the poets of the present day — ^namely, that their poetry is 
unreal and affected. The inspiration, it is said, is not genuine. 
The source of their poems is not life, but learning. We have 
classical studies and mediaeval studies — successful enough, 
some of them, but still studies. We want, say these critics, some 
man who will give us true and earnest poetry, which shall 
belong to England of to-day, and not to the age of Pericles, 
or the age of Chivalry. To the men of Athens, to the 
warriors of the Middle Age, the poets were a power for good. 
The " practical man " and the poet — ^the doer and the maker 
— ^were upheld by one spirit The eye of society was single, 
and society was filled with light. There may have been 
much evil in it, notwithstanding; there was, at all events, 
little insincerity. The least worthy of Athenians must have 
felt something high and noble stirring within his litde soul — 
for not all the Greeks had big souls — as he looked on the 
stately tragic figures, or heard the mystic chorus breaking in 
on the revellings of comedy. The minstrel's song must have 
softened and exalted in some measure the reckless soldier, 
even though he had a few outraged commandments dogging 
him. But what parallel is to be found to this now ? What 
chance has the unprincipled man of business, or the corrupt 
politician, of being preached to by the poet ? And even if 
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the poef s lesson did happen to be brought to his ears, what 
effect would it have on him ? What good would Mr. Browning 
do to him, say ? — or Mr. Swinburne ? 

Now, there is doubtless a good deal of force in such 
criticism. Still, it cannot be said quite to hit the mark, or to 
indicate the defect of our living poets as compared with 
those who have represented times of fuller political and 
social life. In the first place, it obviously cannot be made a 
ground of accusation Against them merely that their poems 
are on antique settings — ^that they sing of long past ages, not 
of the present. Homer sang of the past ; the Athenian 
dramatists — more at one with the society in which they lived 
than any poets before or since — only once or twice represented 
events of the day. They were literary poets more than Keats 
or Tennyson. It is evident, then, that the difference between 
this age and preceding ages as to poetry must be sought in 
something else. 

And it is to be sought in the age itself, not in the poets. 
They are not out of harmony with the age, except in so far 
as the age is out of harmony with itself. They give expression 
to an antagonism which is in the minds of all men. It is 
not as though there were a few millions of men in England 
just now utterly wrapped up in a noisy money-making present : 
and, together with those millions, a few exalted units, who 
stand aloof, raised above all wretchedness and evil, and prose 
" on the hills like gods together, careless of mankind." No ; 
that distinction will not hold Is it not rather that in the 
hearts of the prosaic millions, too, there is set something of a 
longing for the happy islands ? Do they not, as they work, 
look for an end of some kind ; an end higher than their 
work? — even though it be only beer and skittles, only an 
Earthly Paradise? 

Yes : this is the meaning of our poets ; we can understand 
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them now. The days are evil, they say ; we are far removed 
from the fuhiess of life which belonged to the Greeks. There 
is little grace or beauty in the modem life ; much monotony 
and ugliness. We can understand now why they look away 
from the actual life ; or if they do look at the actual life, 
find in it a higher meaning than was at first apparent They 
dwell, in one sense, far away in a golden age of the future 
to which the world is hastening ; in another sense, they live 
in the present time, reading it by the light of an untravelled 
world. 

It is not to be denied that the time in which we live is in 
itself no genial soil from which poetry can rise spontaneously 
and luxuriantly. In no former age indeed has there been 
such poetic insight into nature ; but insight is gained at the 
expense of immediate unsophisticated feeling. In no age 
has there been such appreciation of the healthy simple poli- 
tical life ; but the existing political life itself is not altogether 
soimd. Men live for themselves and their relations, not for 
a King Arthur. 

This state of things, however, produces a poetry of its 
own j very different from the poetry of the calm Sophocles, 
or the bitter mystical Dante. Not a perfect poetry by 
any means ; it is too serious and full of thought to be always 
wholly poetical. There is generally reason to suspect a 
didactic flavour about it ; it is too much in earnest to hold 
to anything indefinite. It dislikes subtle gradations of colour : 
resembles architecture rather than music. It cannot lose 
itself in a wild burst of singing ; clear-cut thoughts break 
through feeling and imagery : poetry begins to preach. 

It is characteristic of the spirit of our poetry that from two 
poets so opposed as Browning and Morris we seem to have 
poetical philosophy rather than poetry. There is hardly a 
page of Browning in which he does not bring forward some 
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of his peculiar opinions on ethics or theology. And the 
poems of Morris are commentaries and illustrations of a 
single text, in which the poet seems to find the explanation 
of all human things. He seems at the first glance more richly 
poetical than Browning ; but when it is seen that his theory 
lies almost on the surface hardly concealed, that the same 
thought runs purposely through every line, we are inclined 
to doubt the depth of his poetry. Only a scientific work, 
indicates in its first line the principle on which the author 
proceeds ; a true poet can never be summed up. 

And in this writing up to a theory, which we find in 
living English poets, there is shown an inferiority even to' 
the preceding generation — to some poets, at least, of the 
preceding generation. In Keats and Shelley there is little 
or no trace of the special pleading for certain " principles " 
which we find so strongly marked in Wordsworth and B)n-on,= 
as well as in their living successors. Doubtless all poetry, 
should and does teach. It need not on that account become 
a pedagogue. When the poet does not know that he is 
teaching, nor the listener that he is learning, then poetry is 
most powerful. Poetry is not science, and ought not to 
usurp its seat " Art," sa)^ one in whom the highest poetry 
and the highest philosophy were united, yet created no dis- 
cord, " Art is a place of health where the youth dwell and. 
are advantaged ; where beauty enters in at their seeing and 
their hearing, like a breeze bearing health from pleasant 
lands. And so firom childhood they grow unconsciously 
into the likeness, and harmony, and love of the beauty of 
reason." 

This tells us the true sphere of poetry ; but it is a canon 
which English poets have too often transgressed Mrs. 
Browning, Tennyson — ^but especially Robert Browning — are 
for ever, in the midst of their finest poetry, propounding, 
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objecting, and refining ; as though men were to be made to 
behold beauty by sheer force of logic. 

But what is the lesson which they din on our ears so ear- 
nestly, our poets ? For there is one lesson, repeated over and 
over again, in very different forms. All our poets recognize, 
with Carlyle, the chief of our poets, that the ruling passion 
of the time is work. There is no rest, for there is no 
peaceful world to rest in. No one can rest, they say, except 
in work. Some of them say that work cannot be rest, yet 
that men must work to keep themselves from falling to 
pieces. Others burst forth in lamentations over the hard 
lot of men, doomed to go oi) in restlessness, gadfly-driven ; 
finding no peace in inaction, yet gaining nothing by labour. 
Others again seem, following out Carlyle's idea, to have 
reached a higher standpoint The tread-mill theory of work 
for its own sake is sufficient for no man. Individuals, indeed, 
poay find it possible to do their duty, looking for no reward ; 
but men who would accept this as enough for their own 
guides in life find it impossible to conceive this as the highest 
truth for the race of man. Work must be work with a pur- 
pose, and the purpose will be fulfilled in some way — not 
perhaps in the way that is looked for. The world is being 
educated, say Tennyson and Browning — educated to see 
" by the means of evil that good is best." 

'* Why was the pause prolonged, but that singing should issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be prized ? " 

And, again — 

" we see in part, 
That all, as in some piece of art 
Is toil co-6perant to an end." 

Labour is not fruitless. We are to work, not because 
there is nothing better for us : — ^not despondingly, half- 
despairingly, but because there is no higher end in the 
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universe than activity which is its own end In work there 
is always accomplishment; endless striving is endless 
attaining. The great city of the world, like Arthur's city, 

"isbmlt 
To music, therefore never buflt at all. 
And therefore built for ever." 

We are not to lift up a voice of lamentation, as Mr. Morris 
does, because there are no pippins and cheese to come. 
The Earthly Paradise is a FooFs Paradise after all. 

'* Give us the wages of going on, and not to die." 

That is the moral And in dealing with English poetry 
one cannot but seek the moraL The subject is not a merely 
^sthetical one, a question of taste alone. To treat it so, 
it seems to me, would be quite to mistake the character of 
our poetry. The accusation of unreality and want of interest 
in the present has rendered it impossible to criticize living 
poets otherwise than from an ethical and social point of 
view. 

There are certain of these poets to whom the accusation 
of opposition to society applies well enough. Mr. Morris 
has set himself against everything belonging to the present, 
without seeing in the present any movement towards higher 
results. His poetry is very peculiar, characteristic of a 
school of thought which does dwell wholly in a land of fancy. 
It is very strange to hear ^ man repeating the old Greek 
and Norse stories, winding round them his own cast of 
thought, almost unconsciously, till the old outlines are well- 
nigh lost. Greeks and Norsemen lose all difference : men of 
both nations are, under Mr. Morris's hands, equally melan- 
choly, equally pleasure-seekers, equally effusive. We find 
nothing of the joyous life in the present moment, which 
belonged to a certain type of Greek character. We find 
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nothing of the northern reticence, the northern endurance ; 
above all, nothing of the northern humour. From weary 
sensuous lips, we hear the words of the preacher: "the eye is 
not filled with seeing, nor the ear with hearing," "all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit." There is no reality of out- 
ward life to the personages of Mr. Morris's tales. The words 
applied by himself to one of them are applicable to all — 

*' For surely all things seemed but part of him, 
Therefore what help in them ? " 

Wherever they look they find nothing but themselves — their 
own wearing feverishness lies like a blight on all things that 
meet their eyes. They have no life in common with their 
fellows \ they seem hardly to do anything either for them- 
selves or others ; they drift helplessly on the current of their 
own caprice. Their pleasure-garden lies within a prison wall. 

It is impossible to feel much sympathy with Mr. Morris's 
heroes, or his sentiments. But Mr. Morris has a brother 
poet whose position is equally negative, who, however, 
rouses very different emotions — ^a noble poetic spirit, fight- 
ing in the armies of the aliens against his Fatherland. 

We laugh ^ Caliban's homage to Stephano : we cannot 
laugh when we see an Ariel worshipping the bearer of the 
wine of anarchy — " a brave god, and bears celestial liquor." 
There are only too many ready to follow our Caliban-Ariel 
in his unestablished, disestablishing, and generally dissenting 
form of worship — to echo after him the slavish cry, " Free- 
dom ! hey-day, freedom !" — "By this good light, this is a very 
shallow monster." But it is only the monster that is shallow 
in Swinburne ; his own human nature is deep and strong. 
He is too much of the poet, too little of the man : the true 
gods sigh for the cost and pain. 

There are some of our poets, though^ who know what the 
work of poetry is, and the ruin which comes from misusing 
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it If the ordinary practical life of man be joined to the 
poetic vision of other and better worlds, then poetry is 
strongest ai^d best; if^ on the other hand, men pursue 
" wandering jfires," dream creatures, and forget, the duty they 
have to do, then both poetiy and life are near their end. 

Our world is no Atlantis, no Utopia, yet its work is always 
more honest, the hearts of men more contented when there 
is held up before them the representation of a world not 
realized The stoiy of Arthur and his court is not a mere 
fable of old time. It is the Laureate's lesson of high purpose 
and heroic fortitude to the men of his own day. And not 
the least important part of the lesson is that which tells how 
Arthur's state was wrecked, mainly through the seeking for 
mystic and shadowy ideals, in place of the true ideals, which 
make no stir in the world as they realize themselves. 

For it happened that when Arthur had succeeded in 
driving back the heathen hosts, and was settling and con- 
solidating his realm, there passed down the palace-hall the 
vision of the Holy Grail. And all the knights, because they 
had not seen the cup itself, took a vow to seek it the world i 
through. But when Arthur, who had not been present, 
heard of it, he was grieved, knowing that the vow was too 
hard for many of them, and would lead to evil in the end. 
And it turned out that the knights were scattered over the 
face of the earth, few of them having hardihood enough to 
continue long in the quest; fewer still finding what they 
sought. But those who found it did not come back to their 
king. They had no heart for earth after their glimpse of 
heaven — 

" And, leaving human wrongs to right themselves, 
Cared but to pass into the silent life." 

Thus the kingdom fell, the Round Table being dispersed. 
And this is the stoiy told by the man who is accused of 
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living in a land of fancies. What lesson can be more prac- 
tical or deeper than this, that the true ideal for which the 
quest is to be set on foot is not a will-o'-wisp that visits only 
the hermit or the fanatic, but an ideal which is worked out 
slowly and painfully in the common life, to have attained 
which procures no canonization, confers no odour of sanc- 
tity ? This is the result, the most valuable result, of Words- 
worth's poetry of nature — ^the application to the life of man 
of the thought that nothing is common or ugly. Poetry 
finds beauty in the open daylight rather than in the stillness 
of the dim cathedral. In the open daylight of life lies the 
work of man ; he has better things to do than to give him- 
self up to any beatific visions : — 

' ' Earth 's crammed with heaven. 
And every common bush afire with God." 

In Browning too we see the same influence. But his 
rough strong words, his bitter yet kindly humour, so 
thoroughly English, point away back beyond all poetry of 
to-day to the songs of those men who are the fathers of 
the English people— songs which were sung before Saxon 
and Norman and Dane had names of their own. Browning 
is a true Northman — a worshipper of Thor and Odin and 
Baldur. Those old dead gods knew well the "glory of 
going on." They were doomed to die, they knew, when the 
ghostly giant shapes thronged round them, and the twilight 
of the gods drew on. Yet they never yielded ; but rejoiced 
when they beat back the giants even a little space for a 
short time. For they knew that, though they were to be 
conquered and the giants to prevail, yet the giants were un- 
real after all, and would vanish utterly when the new heaven 
came ; while Thor and Baldur were to come to life again, 
when the Fenris wolf was slain by Vid^ur ; and Odin was to 

come to life again too, and reign as the Allfather. 

R 
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This is Browning's creed He is a tragic spirit; but his 
tragedy is Shakespearian, there is humour through it all, and 
no whining, His laugh, like the laugh of Thor or Hamlet, 
is the expression of deeper feelings, of a stronger soul than 
any drorot or cJ v&icoi can give utterance to. 

Take just one instance of this — the poem "Apparent 
Failure," a description of the Moigue, the dead-house on the 
Seine. There are three bodies lying there — 

" The three men who did most abhor 
Their life in Paris yesterday." 

The poet goes on to describe them with a strange mingling 
of pathos and irony, — addresses them half-bitterly, half- 
pityingly. To some it may seem awfiilly cold-blooded 
brutality — ^but, "let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter": — 

** It 's wiser being good than bad ; 

It 's safer being meek than fierce, 
It 's fitter being sane than mad. 

My own hope is, a sun wiU pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 

That, after Last, returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched; 

That what began best carCt end worst. 

Nor what God blest once prove accurst. " 

That is what Browning gives us as his ground thought. It 
seems to me that it was Shakespeare's ground thought too ; 
that it is some such belief as this that Swinbiune is seeking 
and cannot find. 

"That what began best can't end worst" — this is indeed 
the conclusion of the whole matter, the highest lesson of 
English poetry. W. P. K. 



ITALIAN SONNETS. 



TRIO. 

I. 
DANTE IN PRAISE OF BEATRICE. 

So noble is my love, so queenly bright, 
When with a smile she bids a friend " All hail ! " 
That in reply the trembling accents fail. 

While on the ground is bent the dazzled sight, 

And when the voice of praise extols the light 
Her beauty sheds, she throws the snowy veil 
Of Modesty around her ; calmly pale * 

She stands, like goddess clothed in heavenly might 
But he who can abide her eyes' bright beams 
Feels a strange sweetness stealing o'er the heart, — 
A sweetness potent as some fairy spell, — 
And from her lips incessantly there streams 
A tide of love ; let him who looks depart, 
For songs of earth her charms can never telL 
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11. 
PETRARCH IN PRAISE OF LAURA. 

Let him, who seeks that nature should unfold 
Her beauties to his«eyes, on Laura gaze ; 
She is a Sun ne'er veiled by misty haze, 

Her virtue shining like hb burnished gold, 

Virtue ! how seldom in this age extolled ! 
But swiftly let him look, soon death will raise 
His ruthless hand ; dead beauty soon decays, 

And hides invisible beneath the moulds 
But if he looks while life doth yet remain, 
All virtue, beauty, grace, before his sight 
Shall stand revealed in sweetest harmony. 
Then will he say, " My rhymes are all in vain, 
My mind is dazzled by her sovereign light : '' 
But let him haste away, or — always sigh. 

III. 

ARIOSTO IN PRAISE OF HIS MISTRESS. 

Fair face and golden tresses some admire. 
The snowy bosom others fondly prize. 
While others bend to worship beaming eyes : 

Such fleeting charms my heart can never fire, . 

Nor waken into praise my slumbering lyre. 
Mine be the soul that to the starry skies, 
Unchained by earthly fetters, proudly flies, 

And soars through reialms whence meaner souls retire. 
Thoughts eloquent that clearly, calmly flow 
In one perpetual stream from Wisdom's spring, 
The heart that throbs for human misejjy. 
Would Heaven on jne the sculptor's art bestow. 
And for my task the breathing marble bring, 
I'd firame a statue that would never die. 



PARACELSUS. 



Paracelsus is a fortunate man; his enemies were his first 
biographers. By their exertions he has had every one 
of his faults, every one of his delinquencies, every one of 
his sins and shortcomings carefully portrayed, minutely, 
almost lovingly described, unweariedly repeated. While it 
is no use, therefore, for any subsequent historian to try to 
make him out worse than he has been already depicted, an 
opportunity is thereby afforded to those who, whether 
actuated by charity and wholesome scepticism to believe him 
not so bad as has been said, or by perversity to think 
differently from the mass, or by curiosity to examine the 
statements, the inferences,andthe credibility of the authorities, 
might be inclined to represent him as better. Compared with 
those who repeat with indifference what is detrimental to 
Paracelsus, the charitable and doubtful, the perverse and 
curious are; it is true, in a minority; nor is it difficult to see 
why. It is, generally speaking, easier to copy what has 
been said before, than to say something new; it is less 
troublesome to reiterate statements than to examine 
patiently the grounds on which they rest ; brilliant sarcasm 
and crushing invective, hard names and mockery, come more 
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easily to one's aid than cautious, critical judgment and 
cordial appreciation. To find evidence for the evil in one's 
neighbour, one has only to question one's own conscious- 
ness ; but to believe that a man has in him much good as 
well as evil, one has not imfirequently to go out of one's self 
for the fact, and convince the reason that it actually exists. 
And so to Paracelsus it has happened, that since his life, 
like that of others, has two sides, it has been, and will 
probably continue to be represented in two ways, according 
as those who care a single tittle about him are impressed by 
his faults or his merits. It is not likely that any one at the 
present day would deliberately write an Hoge of Paracelsus, 
without the discovery of fects which would undermine the 
credibility of the present authorities, and reverse the judg- 
ment of the last three and a half centuries. That any such 
exists there is no reason at present to suppose ; and even 
though there were, Paracelsus does not fill such a place in the 
interests of to-day, that many would know, much less care, 
that he was different from what had been generally supposed. 
So that in the meantime the facts as originally narrated must 
be accepted with the constant reflection that, even when 
most minute and circumstantial, contemporary information 
is true to a certain point only; true, perhaps, as to matter of ' 
fact, as to the general outline, but not to be depended on 
either for shading or colour. As has been excellently said 
by Wilhelm von Humboldt, "no faculty is rarer" (it might be 
said * is more rarely exercised ') "than the purely descriptive. 
In every narrative are intercalated everywhere (unconsciously, 
perhaps), incidental comments, passing judgments are 
mixed up; and it is almost impossible to resist the tendency 
of the mind to generalize, to group the facts so as to make 
an effective stoiy, or a striking picture." Keeping this in 
remembrance, the cautious reader will accept with due 
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qualification the statements of one or two witnesses only, 
and particularly when unfavourable they come from enemies. 
Erastus, Conring, Oporinus, and others, who made so fierce 
an onslaught upon Paracelsus and his system and followers, 
may be — ^indeed must be — ^believed as to certain facts bearing 
upon his life and manners ; but all of them show so much 
virulence in their several accounts, that one is doubtfiil about 
the extent to which they may be trusted. 

At this distance of time, when all immediate personal 
interest in the people and their disputes has disappeared, it 
is remarkable how, with a slight interpretation, which Para- 
celsus' contemporaries either could not or would not allow, 
some of^his so-called self-assertion and vulgarity is found to 
be intelligible and even endurable. By such favourable 
explanations his more recent biographers have, to a certain 
extent, modified previous opinion, and given him that position 
in the history of science to which he seems fairly entitled. 
Nevertheless, one feels that a critical and impartial life of 
Paracelsus has still to be written ; and after acknowledging 
what has been already done, and making allowance for the 
limited interest which the subject presents, one confesses 
that the surprise expressed by Brucker one hundred and fifty 
years ago is not without foundation still. 

The details of Paracelsus' life are both meagre and dis- 
puted. 

He tells us himself that his father was one William, of the 
Swabian family Bombast von Hohenheim, to which belonged 
George Bombast von Hohenheim, Grand Master of the 
Order of St. John. His father lived for a time at Maria- 
Einsiedeln, in the Canton of Schwyz, and it was there that 
Paracelsus was bom in or about the year 1493. Two 
houses, one of which was demolished even during the present 
century, formerly claimed the distinction of being the spot 
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where he first saw daylight There is another account, how* 
ever, which is put forward in opposition to the preceding* 
but which is not quite so flattering to Paracelsus. According 
to this, his Other's name was not Hohenheim, but Hohencr» 
or Hochener, and he came from Gais, in AppenzelL It is 
hardly necessary to enter here into the proofs of these 
accounts. The older writers* incline to believe with Erastus 
that he belonged to the lower strata of society ; while more 
recent and less biassed authorities say that he was certainly a 
Hohenheim, and that all other accounts are false. Some go 
the length of exhibiting the arms of the ^unily ; but others 
assert that heralds regard with sinister aspect certainly 
the shield of Paracelsus' father, and probably his own as welL 
Respecting his mother, it is only said that she was the supe- 
rior or superintendent of a lazaretto at £insiedeln when 
William von Hohenheim married her. 

When Paracelsus was nine years old, his father removed 
with his family to Villach in Carinthia. There he resided 
for thirty years as a physician, dying in 1534. When Para- 
celsus afterwards wrote a treatise, which he dedicated to the 
magistracy of the place, he thanked them for the kindness 
they had shown his father. How he passed those years of 
youth it is impossible now to say. He was brought up, he 
says, upon cheese, and milk, and black bread, and he repeats 
that his youth was spent in " hunger mixed with thirst." His 
education — such education as could then be got — ^was not 
altogether neglected. His fether, if we can trust Van Hel- 
mont, had a large library, replenished with what kind of 

* Le Clerc, however, supports the nobler extraction of Paracelsus, 
and says that Krastus does not seem to have taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain the true state of the case. It is singular, while following Erastus in 
other matters, that it did not occur to him that Erastus might be as 
inaccurate in them. — Histoire dela M^icine^ p. 793, Amsterdam, 1723. 
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books we need hardly ask — scholastic theology and meta- 
physics, astrology, magic, alchemy, the works of Hippocrates, 
Galen, and the Arabic physicians — ^all dusky volumes in 
manuscript Into these Paracelsus looked, first induced by 
his father, and then carried on by his own ambition to excel 
in the mystery of knowledge. Desultory as he doubtless 
was, he seems never to have imbibed that implicit faith in 
any one of his teachers, dead or alive, which would compel 
him to subscribe to any set form of doctrine. He viewed all 
that he learned as imperfect, as inaccurate, something to be 
enlarged, something to be amended — ^and by him. When he 
left his father's house and went into the world to complete 
his education, he rushed hither and thither, from school to 
university, from the lecture on logic to the practical work of 
the miner, the metallurgist, the concocter of herbs, and drugs, 
and charms. He gives a list of his masters — Scheyt, of 
Stettgach ; Erhart, of Lavant ; Trithemius, of Wiirzburg 5 
Fugger, of Augsburg, who had rich silver mines. Unfortun- 
ately for Paracelsus — if it be he who actually wrote the 
passage — ^the dates of the death of some of these men form 
a difficulty^in the way of believing that he ever studied under 
them. The longer he wandered among the learned of the 
times, the less satisfying to his wants he found the matters 
they concerned themselves with, and wished to teach him. 
He had been too ill grounded in the rudiments of knowledge 
to profit by any training which they might have given him, 
and thus driven, he had recourse to whatever persons could 
display to him positive knowledge, and bring him in contact 
with existing nature. It was when in this state of desperation 
that he assumed the garb of the travelling scholastic — z. com- 
mon enough tribe then — 



"Wente wide in this world, 
Wondres to heare," 
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and then frequented the company, not only of learned doctors, 
but of bath-keepers, barbers, old crones, gipsies, and such 
people. Too much appears to have been made out of this 
declaration of Paracelsus. He seems only thereby to show 
that he did not despise knowledge, however humbly accom- 
modated. Although a ph3rsician or a student of natural 
science now would not think of associating with such teachers, 
in order to study the science upon which medicine rests, it 
is to be remembered that at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century these were the people who had more or less empiri- 
cal knowledge of natural history, and the healing and destroy- 
ing properties of plants and minerals. The days of witchcraft 
were not over, when aged women were supposed to have more 
than earthly power over the forces of nature; the gipsies, the 
mysterious soothsayers, the mutterers of strange spells in a 
strange tongue, had just arrived in Europe, from some 
dim land, where magic was the common gift of all; they 
really had some knowledge of what herbs were poisonous, and 
what healing. The barbers were also surgeons, and the 
symbol of their ancient union may still be seen at the shop- 
doors of their modem representatives. In our days of 
accumulated learning, the teachers of a past time are them- 
selves subjected to examination. Even from the gipsies the 
garb of mystery is almost at last stripped. But when Para- 
celsus met them in his wanderings over Europe, the very tone 
of mind which sees nothing as too mean for examination was 
not yet dreamed of, much less in operation as now. 

To a man of Paracelsus' nature, academical distinction 
could not present great attraction and it thus remains 
questionable if he ever graduated at any university. Upon 
this, as on most other points of his personal history, we are 
left swimming in a turmoil of contradictions and probabilities. 
He says in one place, that of the great seminaries he visited 
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he was a distinguished ornament — ^in others he cries out 
against the doctors of his time, in his valiant preaching down 
of shams : " What good does a name do ? — a title, a high 
school, if we have not high skill to boot? It is the skill 
that makes the physician, not the name, or the school. 
What the better are we that we enjoy great deference and 
live in grand style, if we are lacking in art ? What is there 
in the high school which is not to be found in the low ? Is 
a higher wisdom, a higher piety taught yonder? Ah, very 
likely. Yonder are enthroned Potentes, in whom is no truth, 
no wisdom, no pity ; but only falsity, truculence, rascality. But 
what does it matter to me whether the high schools choose 
to follow me or not ? They will be low enough by and 'by> 
and I shall do more harm to them after my death than 
during this my life — now, when they despise me because I 
stand alone, because I am an upstart, because I am German." 
It really matters very little, as he himself says, whether he 
had a degree or not If he had had it, there was no need 
for arguing about it; he had only to produce evidence, 
unless he had some special reason for keeping it concealed. 
If he had not a degree, he was only in this among the first 
of those who have studied science without any assistance 
from high school or university. 

If we can trust Paracelsus himself and his disciples, he 
travelled over a great part of the then known world during 
some ten years of his life. There is no particular ground for 
doubting this, unless — as has been argued — ^his ignor- 
ance of geography is a proof that he never was in the 
countries he mentions. Subsequent investigation, however, 
has shown that he actually was in certain countries in which 
it had been assorted that he never was, and his familiarity 
with certain historical events implies that he was an eye- 
witness of them. He travelled chiefly in Central Europe, 
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but he resided also in Demnaik, and accompanied the azmy 
of King Christian II. in the capacity of surgeon. He went 
to Poland and Russia, thence he was taken — ^not without coni- 
pulsion— to Tartary, ingratiated himself apparently with the 
Khan, who sent him as tutor or companion with his son to 
Constantinople, where '' in the house of the Greek astrologer ^ 
he was indoctrinated into the secrets of Hermes Trismegistus 
and at last '' touched the verity" of the philosopher's stone. 
He speaks also of a visit paid by him to a Spanish magician 
at Salamanca or Toledo, who had great power over spiritual 
existences, from whom he learned some valuable hints. 
Much farther was the journey which he took to dispute upon 
the true theory of medicine with Avicenna, who had been 
l3ring in his grave under the palm trees at Hemdan about 
five hundred years. Such a joiuney as this must be regarded 
as one of Paracelsus' richly coloured descriptions of the 
controversy which he, all his life through, waged with the 
Avicennists — or it may be a statement by one of his too 
forward followers. 

What adventures he met with upon these journeys there 
is not probably any means now of knowing. He mixed 
with all sorts of people, from the lowest to the highest; 
for if his tastes and habits inclined him to associate 
with the grosser sort, his skill, or at least his success, 
made him often consulted by princes and dukes, barons 
and knights, for diseases which had baffled the physicians of 
the time. These great peqple were not very profitable con- 
nections. He was not alwa3rs well used or generously paid. 
Sometimes he was cheated out of his fee altogether by those 
he attended or cured. No doiibt there is exaggeration on 
this point; but that vow which Paracelsus solemnly recorded 
tells too much of a wormwood experience for one to think 
that his grievances were imaginary. Paracelsus, from his 
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way of \\itf was not always presentable in good company; he , 
wa6 far from being a courtier, still farther from being a 
retainer or hanger-on of any man of influence ; his free 
expressions made him enemies, when the least exercise of 
prudence would have rendered them either friendly to him, 
or without positive dislike. Thus acting, however, would have 
changed his whole character, or rather would have indicated 
a different character from what he had by nature — b, nature, 
the defects of which he aggravated, but never once attempt- 
ed to remedy. He flung away all books, because he had 
never been shown their use; he would himself make his own 
knowledge, his own reasonings, his own philosophical system, 
himself would ask nature. Rather than waste his time with 
learning the folly either of the dead or living, " he would be 
a fool on his own account" He threw away his friends, 
because he thought that they were not worth distinguishing 
from his enemies, and the results are seen both in his works 
and in the accounts of his life. 

Having exhausted all that he could learn in other countries, 
he returned to Germany about 1520, when he was some 30 
years of age. His fame went with him. His distant jour- 
neys seemed to the stay-at-home people to savour of sorcery 
and Lapland travel ; he had a natural power of describing 
what he had seen or done, which he did not always sufficiently 
rule. He had acquired notions about pharmacy and medicine 
which were strange to the German doctors. He brought 
with him new substances obtained from the vegetable and 
mineral world; he employed strange words which no one 
could explain but himself; and as he was very successful 'in 
curing so-called incurable diseases, in soothing pain and pro- 
curing sleep by minute quantities of his drugs, when the 
graduated physician failed, it is not to be wondered at that 
he attracted much attention wherever he went, and that he 
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would be waited upon by numerous and attentive audiences, 
if he would only condescend to enlighten them. In the 
year 1526, accordingly, he was appointed physician to the 
city of Basel, at the uigent recommendation of Oecolampadius; 
and when he was fairly established, he began to give a 
course of lectures. As they were delivered in German and 
not in Latin,! there was a rush of students from all parts, 
and the doctors were full of envy at the success which he 
achieved. There were other causes, however, of dislike, 
which caused a rupture between him and his colleagues. They 
were teaching a well established system in which they had 
been trained, and on the acquisition of which they had 
spent years of thought and labour. The magnitude and 
finish of the whole concealed their imperfections as origin- 
ators and as teachers ; and what they could not have devised 
for themselves, they found ready to their hand to acquire 
and dispense. But the independence with which Paracelsus 
had begun mainly from ignorance, and afterwards from 
habit and dislike, was now ingrained into him. And it 
was at the commencement of his Basel lectures that h^ 
gave the proof that he had broken with tradition, an4 
was now going to point out a road which he had discovered 
for himself, and which, in his thought, was to lead, not to 
Rome, but into the infinite of Nature. He burned the workai 
of Avicenna and Galen before his students. Galen's writings 
had been printed for the first time in 1525, and this act 
of summary vengeance upon the originator of an erroneous 
system was in marked contrast with the treatment which the 
great founder of humoral pathology received from the 
other lecturers upon medicine. Their aim was to explain 
the difficulties of the author, and to give a running commentary 
upon the text Paracelsus' text and commentary consisted 
of what he had seen with his own eyes, touched with his own 
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hands, and garnered by the toil of his own mind. There must 
have been a striking contrast between the lecture rooms. 
The quiet, listlessly-attentive audiences taking down the 
remarks of the solemn professors, who, in copious Latin, 
gave utterance to the formulse of diseases, and the pre- 
scriptions which they required. As everyone knows how 
lavish in imcomplimentary epithets these men were to 
Paracelsus, it is worth while hearing what he says of then) : 
" Not one of them has ever thoroughly known their art, ox 
experimented in it, or comprehended it ; they go round and 
round about it, like a. cat round a dish; they teach what they 
do not know themselves; their disputations they do not 
imderstand . . ."* How different in Paracelsus' room. 
A crowded audience, some believing, some in doubt ; in the 
back-ground those already graduated, who looked with 
detestation on the man who was laying open their secrets, 
who was depriving them of their gains, who was not 
unfrequently exposing their ignorance. The herald of the 
new system in his rostrum, not over well dressed, nervously 
active, restless, pouring forth torrents of words — a strange 
exposition of dimly seen fer-oif truths grasped after from 
the vantage ground of some definite knowledge of nature 
and her Ways, of which his contemporaries were profoundly 
innocent 

There must have been, afler all, some merit in his teaching. 
The students must have felt that they were in contact with a 
man who had experienced much, and who was speaking 
accordingly, and who not only could describe but also act 
There must have been something more than mere charla- 
tanerie when Ramus wrote of him — " That he had so pene- 
trated into the inmost secrets of nature, he had explored 
and tested with such acuteness and skill the powers and 
properties of metals and roots in healing all kinds of diseases, 
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even the most hopeless, and in the opinion of all men 
incurable, that medicine seemed to have had no existence 
until he appeared *' 

It was not in the human nature of the sixteenth century 
long to endure such rivalry, and the ^ulty soon found an 
opportimity to show of what stuff they were framed. They 
forbade him to lecture at the university, and his students 
were refused a degree. There is something very original in 
the rest of their request, that he should undergo an examina- 
tion by them because they did not know whether he was a 
doctor or not ; this, with a man whom they themselves had 
chosen for his outstanding ability. Not content with angering 
the doctors, he brought down on himself the wrath of a 
commercial corporation — ^the apothecaries. As city physician, 
he showed the necessity for a r^;ular supervision of the 
apothecaries, to ascertain that they imderstood their business, 
had sufficient apparatus for preparing drugs, and did not over- 
charge their wares. He wanted also to have a check upon both 
them and the physicians, in order to make sure that there was 
no collusion between two professions so closely connected, 
and so dependent upon each other. He never was on good 
terms with the apothecaries, as the numerous references to 
them in his writings show. He says they did not like him, 
because he not only did not empty their canisters and 
drawers fast enough, but taught others the same parsimonious 
doctrine. The result of the controversy is not brought out. 
Paracelsus appealed to the magistracy, and urged that he had 
relinquished a very fine practice in order to reside in Basel. 

The dispute would doubtless have been smoothed down, 
had not Paracelsus got into a fresh complication with that 
canon who promised loo florins to any one who would cure 
him, and when by Paracelsus he was made well, paid only for 
the three pills of laudanum which had been efficacious. Again 
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the magistrates were appealed to, but the decision was 
against Paracelsus, who, without any consideration for himself 
" unpacked his heart " with such terrible force that, to avoid 
being put in prison, he, by the advice of his friends, fled 
from Basel, and having nothing else to do, resumed his pre- 
vious migratory life. He spent about a year in Alsace, and 
made considerable sums of money by cures effected among 
the nobility. It is now, however, that the dissipated habits 
which had been growing on him became too public to be 
hidden. He spent whole nights over wine with men who 
were unworthy of him, lavishing the money which he 
had gained by his talents. Paracelsus' defence, regarded 
simply as such, does not seem to be quite sufficient — ^that if 
he squandered the interest, he had the whole of his capital 
intact ; that though he had not the shelter of a roof for 
weeks together, he had still his art and his skill ; and upon 
that ground he would meet with his opponents. It is no 
excuse for him that because he was a very clever practi- 
tioner, a reformer of medicine — maybe even a genius — that 
because he was much persecuted by his contemporaries and 
misunderstood — ^perhaps wilfully, by them — that he should 
not observe the decencies of society, but waste his strength 
of body and mind in excesses which only made him more 
obnoxious to every one, and which have been ever since one 
of the gravest accusations against him. 

Be this as it may, he wandered about from place to place 
during the remainder of his life. The dedications of his 
works indicate his movements, and the tone in which he 
writes exhibits a settled misery, which is none the less that 
it was in great part his own fault. He visited Colmar, Am- 
berg, Esslingen, went to Niimberg, where he was refused his 
fees, and where his writings were forbidden to be printed. 

Then to Munich, and into Switzerland. He tried to settle 

s 
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in Innspruck, but his clothes were so worn out that he was 
hustled out of the town. At Sterzingen he fell in with two 
friends, and there wrote his treatise on the Plague, in which 
he saySy that he had two great faults, whiqh made him enemies 
wherever he went ; " these were his poverty, and his piety. 
The buigomasters could never get over the former; and 
they at once said that he was no doctor. The latter was 
objected to by the priests, so that between the two he fell 
into utter disrepute." Under these circumstances he removed 
to Meran, where he was a little more comfortable. This was 
about 1535, and the following years were spent in the same 
way. After residing at Ffefiers, and giving a description of 
the baths, he went to Augsburg, then to Carinthia, and finally 
settled, in 1541, at Salzbuig, whither he was summoned by 
Archbishop Ernest He was now in a fair way of spending 
his life without those harassing quarrels which he had had 
for 30 years ; but on the 24th September of the same year, 
1 541, he died. Even to this point the rancour of his enemies 
pursued him — ^his death was the result, they said, of a fit of 
dissipation — ^which lasted several days, and when he was at last 
foimd, it was on the floor of a mean tavern, fi:om which his 
boon companions had fled. A more authentic account, how- 
ever, is that he died in the hospital of St Stephen, in Salzburg. 
What the cause of his illness was, it is not easy to say. 
Some of his biographers tell us that the physicians of the 
town oiganised a conspiracy, sent a band of their servants to 
an inn where theykne^ he was, and either in the brawl 
which ensued, Paracelsus received his death blow, or that he 
was thrown down a steep place, and did not survive the 
injuries he received. An examination of his skull in the 
early part of this century showed a flaw, which there is no 
reason to doubt resulted from some injury when Paracelsus 
was still alive. He was buried in the churchyard of St 
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Sebastian; his remains were afterwards removed to another 
part of the same cemetry, and his monument is still to be 
seen. A pyramid of white marble, with his likeness sunk 
into one side, and over it the well known inscription, in which 
. he is described as the curer of incurable sores. 

If the life of Paracelsus is' imperfect and obscure, still 
more obscure is the heritage of writings which his disciples 
have transmitted to us. The man who for years hardly ever 
read a book, whose library at his death consisted of half-a- 
dozen volumes, who wrote and published during his lifetime 
a few treatises on various parts of medicine, has given his 
name to a collection of writings which, in some editions, fills 
three folio volumes, and in another ten quartos. All these 
works were collected and published after his death, and much 
that is spurious has got inseparably mixed up with what Para* 
celsus may have thought, written, or dictated to his pupils and 
immediate followers. When even OporinUs says that words 
were ascribed to Paracelsus which in his most fantastic or 
drunken hours he never imagined, much less dictated, we 
may assmne that sonie of these less authentic passages are 
just what would most likely be quoted to his detriment by 
those adverse to his innovations.* It is indeed singular 
with what unanimity the same statements are repeated over 
and over again, every other ten or twenty years, by the author 
of a new biography, a Kteraiy, or a scientific dictionary. So 
that the repetition bysome dozen writers of ParacelsusTailings 
does not substantiate their existence, but only proves that 

* A modem biographer of Paracelsus has tried to reduce the list 
of his authentic works to ten tracts ; some of them, like that " Von 
d€tn Bad Pfeffers^^ consisting of a few pages only. The older critics 
are willing to admit that the writings are not all genuine ; for ex- 
ample, Conring, who made a fierce attack upon Paracelsus, follows ' 
Oporinus in this. — De Hermetica Medicina, 1648, p. 179. 
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they have all drawn independently from one source, or, as is 
more likely, that they have drawn immediately from it 
through each other. 

They may, however, be excused. Folio volumes are not 
attractive reading, and, with the exception of some diligent 
historians who have consulted the originals, no one now 
thinks of studying Paracelsus' writings. The doctrines 
which he tried to enunciate are under no small obligations 
to those who have systematized what is distinguished for its 
want of all system — ^who have arranged and co-ordinated 
thoughts which their author is said to have uttered without 
premeditation — ^who have explained away apparent contra- 
dictions in his views, of which he was perhaps ignorant him- 
self, by showing that they are only different sides of a deeper 
principle, which, in view of certain phenomena, the author 
proclaimed, now in one form, now in another. 

Whether or not by these commentaries it is possible to 
arrive at a complete representation of Paracelsus' system, 
or whether each commentator does not feel constantly 
tempted to fill up great gaps in its primitive enimciation 
from the knowledge of system acquired since then, and acts 
accordingly, one result is certainly exhibited — ^the large range 
which Paracelsus took as the foundation of a scientific 
medicine, rising from that in his own inverted style to a more 
or less pure philosophy. It is this which makes the state- 
ment of Paracelsus' philosophy in few words so difficult, 
because, though technically he was a physician, yet his was 
far too ambitious and powerful a mind to be contented with 
such gymnastic as mere medical theory, as now understood, 
could furnish. Starting from empirical generalizations, he 
essayed to give a reasoned view of the position of man in 
the universe, the inter-dependence of all parts of nature 
upon each other, and, as an immediate consequence, the 
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action of natural forces on both his mind and body. Based 
to a large extent upon experiment and observation, with 
experiential deductions justified to a certain point, his 
theory could not miss clashing with the received views of 
the time. The physicians, his contemporaries, and the 
physicians for more than a century and a half later, were so 
self-bound to authority, that rather than believe Galen their 
master, or Avicenna, his commentator, mistaken in any fact, 
important or unimportant, they would affirm that nature had 
changed, or that themselves had observed amiss. 

Paracelsus was incapacitated by nature for such faith as the 
medical schools required of its graduates. Rather than 
comply with such a request, he preferred rejecting even the 
truth which it may have contained, and came out with the 
startling statement that every country and every age pro- 
duces its own physician. Just as in nature the poisonous 
plant and the antidote are often found growing side by side, 
so the genius of a people produces a physician suited for its 
own peculiar diseases. Galen for the Pergamenians, Hip- 
pocrates for the Greeks, Avicenna for the Arabs, Paracelsus 
for the Germans. In Paracelsus* view, however, the genius 
of the people went much farther, demanding a new medical 
theory, and a new treatment of disease founded upon the 
new theory and wider experience. With these demands it 
was Paracelsus' aim to comply, and it is from his multiplicity 
of aims, and the way he tried to compass them, that he slips 
through the grasp of the expositor or critic. Fully to esti- 
mate his ideas — and however useless they may be, they cannot 
be ignored — one must be skilled, not only in philosophy and 
theology, not only in mysticism or magic, or any vagary of 
the kind in which the human mind indulges, but one must 
be a physician, a surgeon, a physiologist, a pharmacist 
Hence the difficulty of meeting with a fair estimate of the 
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man, or of fonping one which shall not be tinged with one's 
own favourite hypothesis, or bear signs of the topic in which 
one feels greatest interest 

The following is a mere gleaning from the mass of litera- 
ture relating to the different parts of his system, which is 
contained in the histories of philosophy, medicine, and mys- 
ticism. It must not be forgotten, however, that there are those 
who question the authenticity of some of the theological 
opinions ascribed to Paracelsus. In fact, if we are to believe 
Oporinus, who lived with Paracelsus as his secretaiy, Para- 
celsus was one of the most irreligious of men. But Oporinus 
— after long staying with this irreligious person, in the hope 
of learning some of his methods of cure, some say, even of 
getting the philosopher's stone — ^was never gratified, and 
ultimately left Paracelsus. Thereaftel", the character of his 
quondam master becomes very black, and most of the 
stories against him have emanated from the irritated amanu- 
ensis. 

The material universe, and all individual life, existed not at 
first, but as an unrealized potency of the Archetype or Creator. 
By the action of the Creator was first produced the chaos, 
limbus, or substance of which all subsequent existence is but 
the determination. "This chaos or limbus had no form or 
properties, it was not real existence, it was rather a shapeless 
nothing — the mysterium magnum." In it, however, were 
contained the elements of all things — ^fixity, solidity, liquidity, 
volatility, inflammability, and gaseity — principles of which the 
most perfect embodiments are salt, mercury, and sulphur- 
The first act was a process of division into the earth and 
heavens ; the elements arranging themselves according to 
their tenuity. Their heavenly fire formed the ether, and 
afterwards the firmament and stars, of the air were prodi^ced 
spiritual and vague existences; the waters flowed together 
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and became the ocean, and gave deposits of salt, coral, even 
fishes and sirens ; the earthy principle formed the solid parts 
of the world and gave rise to all kinds of rocks and stones, 
plants, animals, gnomes, and giants. As all these objects 
were produced at the same time, from the same material, 
and by the same process, they have, of necessity, an inner 
connection with each other, and a community of qualities ; 
many of these qualities are obvious, but many are discovered 
only by intense scrutiny, while some are so recondite that 
they completely baffle man in his attempt to follow them out 
Every part of the Universe is thus a mirror of every other 
part The great world, and all the smaller worlds, are part 
and parcel of the same Divine Creation, and every future 
existence is accordingly conditioned by its antecedents. 
When matter was made into discrete portions, man was 
constructed. All the qualities of every individual thing 
were brought together and heaped upon him. In the most 
multifarious ways he has thus become an embodiment of the 
outer and greater world. The macrocosmus is reflected 
mediately and immediately in him, the microcosmus. Every 
part of his body is thus connected directly with some planet 
or star, some herb, or mineral, or metal, and as these are 
connected with each other, he is in contact with nature 
several times over. Hence, every part of the world re-acts on 
every other part, and man, especially, is subject both to the 
terrestrial and the higher influences. 

It is remarkable how near Paracelsus, by mere force of 
thought, and the dim expressions in his cabalistic sources of 
knowledge, had approached to what stands out so distinctly 
in the writings, not only of modem philosophy, but even 
of science. ** There is an intimate union," says Mulder, 
" between material man and the material world which sur- 
rounds him ; all stand in immediate contact with his body ; 
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he could not exist without these things about hinL"^ Similarly 
Schiller — "The great embodiment which we call world, 
now remains to me remarkable only because it v& at hand 
to denote by symbols the manifold expressions of mind. 
All within and without me is only a hieroglyph of a power 
which resembles me. . . . A new experience in this kingdom 
of truth, gravitation, the discovered circulation of the blood, 
the nature-system of Linnaeus, tell me directly the same as 
an antique recovered from Herculaneum : both give only a 
reflection of a spirit, a new acquaintance with an existence 
like my own. I converse with the Infinite through the in- 
strument of Nature — through universal history. I read the 
soul of the artist in his Apollo."t 

And so, less loftily perhaps, and a little more exaggerated, 
by the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table — "Nothing is 
clearer than that all things are in all things, and that just 
according to the intensity and intension of our mental 
being we shall see the many in the one, and the one in the 
many. Did Sir Isaac think what he was saying when he 
made his speech about the ocean — the child and the 
pebbles, you know ? Did he mean to speak slightingly of 
a pebble ? . . . A body which knows all the currents 
of force that traverse the globe ; which holds by invisible 
threads to the ring of Saturn and the belt of Orion ! A body, 
from the contemplation of which an archangel could infer, 
the entire inorganic universe as the simplest of corollaries ! " 

Upon all parts of nature, then, man depends for the main- 
tenance of his body. Besides a body, however, man also 
possesses a spirit and a souL Thus, consisting of three parts, 
he is like the rest of the world, an embodiment of the 
threefold constitution of all things derived from the salt, 

* Berzelxus^ herdacht door G.J. Mulder, 1848. 
t Schiller's Philosophische Briefe, 
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sulphur, and mercury. The distinction between the soul 
and the spirit, by Paracelsus, is well marked. The spirit is 
that light of nature which guides to all instinctive acts, all 
mechanical skill, and which comes from, and is nourished 
by, what Paracelsus terms the "Astra" — the stars. Thus the 
sun and stars, which are the natural and sensible projections 
in the objective universe of certain ideas of the Iliaster, 
have a double force. Elementally and materially, they are 
in relation with the body which they foster, warm, and 
regulate ; but as representatives of the super-sensual light of 
nature, they act as "Astra" embodied, they operate "sideri- 
' cally," supporting in him all his perceptive operations. " In 
addition, however, to the elemental life of the body and the 
sidereal of the spirit, man has also a soul, which comes 
direct from God, and is not derived either from the firmament 
or from the elements. This soul is the reason, and the 
higher faculties in man." The body and spirit may therefore 
cease, but not the soul. In the formation, therefore, of an 
individual mind, there are many co-operating influences — the 
inherited qualities of the parents, and the external power of 
the elements, and of the "Astra," so that the character of the 
individual is determined by the balance of influence in 
favour of one or the other. In man, there is, therefore, 
a threefold knowledge, the animal, the sidereal — ^that of the 
understanding, and the spiritual. The first two are mortal, 
the third, as directly Divine, is not. 

The original matter of all things Paracelsus deduces not 
from fire, air, earth, or water, but from the salt, sulphur, and 
mercury which had been advocated by the more concrete 
conceptions of Basil Valentin, and Isaac Hollandus. These 
primal elements are found in all matter, indeed, they form all 
matter, and by analysis only these can be got. Without 
sulphur nothing grows or blossoms ; mercury is the cause of 
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fluidity; salt gives firmness and strength. Consequently, 
they are present in all matter. The principles themselves 
cannot be isolated; we see them only in their effects, as in 
sulphur, which is combustible ; mercury, which is volatile ; 
ash, or salt, which is solid and fixed, and incombustible. 
The body which contains these, properly mixed, is sound or 
perfect; if one is in excess, it is sick. 

Out of these three elements were developed by the Divine 
Spirit the four elements^fire, air, earth, and water. But in the 
world, besides, were required active principles, for which the 
elements fiunish the matter; the active power must be some- 
thing different To this power Paracelsus gave the name of 
''Archseus" the animating principle, so to speak, of the 
elements ; not a spirit, but a working force. Thus, while all 
things are in and out of the elements, their actions are not 
due to the elements, but to their hidden powers — ^a doctrine 
at which modem chemistry has arrived by a very different 
toad, when it affirms that the character of a compound 
depends, not merely on what elements, but in what form they 
are present Not that it would be correct to view this as an 
anticipation of the modem. deduction from certain experi- 
ments, the existence of which in the time of Paracelsus 
was, so far as we know, impossible — but the analogy shows 
persistence and revival, ever and anon, of certain ideas rela- 
tive to the constitution of matter, so that we might venture on 
a different conclusion, and say that the modem idea may 
have been based less on the experiments than its author 
supposed. By this reasoning it was simple to show that the 
qualities of all matter were but so many expressions of the 
life it contained. Over each of the elements, whether primal 
or secondary, there was a force, a spiritual principle, which 
was setting it ever in motion to fulfil its nature. Every 
part of nature has, therefore, a life of its own, derived firom 
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a spiritual source. The body which exhibits it may be de- 
stroyed, but not the spirit itself. When the two separate, 
the spirit returns to the original chaos or limbus. 

It would be absurd to try to identify this with any modem 
doctrine of physical philosophy ; it is rather the ever re- 
peated recoil of the mind upon itself for an explanation 
of what is driven in upon it by the senses, when it gets 
back to first principles, to a "universal yea" — and the 
result of which is expressed in one age by spirit, and stars, 
and chaos, and Creation, and in another by matter, and 
gravity, and vortices. Now, as in the time of Aristophanes^ 
Aivos /3ao*iA.€V€t, Whirl reigns, and Zeus is for the moment in 
disgrace ; but in the mind of Paracelsus there was no endow- 
ing matter with self-determination ; everything worked and 
moved by its connection with the original Source of Life. 

The term quintessence was employed by Paracelsus, not to 
denote a filth element, but rather to express the dominating 
element of a thing ; that which gives it its special virtue and 
character. It especially denoted, therefore, the healing virtue 
of a mineral or plant 

In this system, as has been already noticed, man occupies 
an altogether peculiar position. He is emphatically the 
head of the visible Creation, and in that respect his relations 
are the most complex. Everything in the great world has 
its analogue in man, so that to comprehend him we require 
a knowledge of all things. He consists of two parts — ^the 
visible, elementary body, and a Sdereal spirit — ^and in this 
he agrees with animals. But he has, besides, the immortal 
part which is directly from God, and through this he is raised 
to the knpwledge of Divine things and love. 

This soul is the centre of man, and is located in the heart 
Round it is ranged the inferior parts of man — ^while, in the 
soul itself, is the very essence of the soul, the mind which 
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seems to have almost denoted the conscience^ the judge of 
right and wrong. 

Now, as can be easily seen, these different parts of man's 
nature are related to the corresponding parts of the outer 
world, and they perform different functions. The astral 
spirit, for example, is nourished from the astral world, and by 
spiritual influences, and to it belongs natural reason, art, and 
wisdom. It is of importance therefore for man to keep his 
nature pure, so that he may draw these influences, and be 
enabled to commime with the spirits from whom the muddy 
vesture of decay is so apt to cut him off. 

But over all the soul rules, to keep the lower nature right, 
and to protect the man from the influence of evil spirits, 
which solicit him to destruction. For man is endowed with 
free will, and like ' a king surrounded by councillors, the 
soul may follow good or bad advice; wherefore, it is endowed 
with divine wisdom. 

Now, since all parts of man's nature are essential, the body 
is not to be despised, but only regulated, that it does not go 
beyond the bounds assigned to it For when this happens, 
and the body, and soul, and spirit become divorced, the man 
falls wholly under evil influences, the earthly elements and 
the adverse constellations obtain the mastery, and he becomes 
nothing better than an animal. 

From these doctrines Paracelsus advances to the theory of 
the Fall of Man, and his Regeneration. 

The first man before tRe Fall had no connection with the 
animals. In this state, however, he was as a child, and was 
liable to temptation. Hence he fell into sin — lost the 
Divine Image, and sank into mere naturalness. The 
animal part, which had before been invisible, now appeared 
in all its coarseness, and thus man has become, in his body 
and soul, mortal. 
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Man, therefore, can be restored only by rehabilitation 
in the Divine form; and as this belongs to the soul, 
inasmuch as it forms the centre of it, the new birth of man 
is the entire reformation of man's nature. 

Such is a very rough sketch of the system of things ac- 
cording to Paracelsus. This connection of man with the 
Universe opens up two questions-r-the sources of his know- 
ledge, and the maintenance of his life in the highest state of 
perfection. The former leads to Paracelsus' distinction be- 
tween reason and faith, the latter to his medical system. 

In the first he points out that the three parts of man get 
this knowledge from three different sources, and by different 
faculties. Thus, the spirit gets the knowledge of the things 
of time by reason, while the soul gets the knowledge of Divine 
things by faith. He therefore objects altogether to the 
application of the discursive reason to the questions of the 
soul. Both domains must be kept distinct — they are not 
contradictory, because both are of God ; but only error can 
arise by confounding them. 

But while men's reason is incompetent to deal with the 
things of the soul — and one can so far agree with Paracelsus 
that some conceptions are beyond the reason to explain 
satisfactorily — Divine wisdom is the condition of a true 
knowledge of the cosmical — that is, of philosophy. The 
whole world being a Divine idea, all Nature being but cha- 
racters of the Divine Scribe, our knowledge of these can 
come only in and out of Him. Without God, then, man is 
powerless to do anything of himself, and he can do what he 
does only in so far as he is enlightened by the Divine Spirit. 
All truth thus is derived firom the theology which is the 
science of Divine things — ^it is the comer-stone of philo- 
sophy. 

Paracelsus thus arrives at the source of Divine illumination, 
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the cabalistic art, which is nccessaiy not only for the philo- 
sopher, but also for the physician. 

So far from this interfering with man's activity in this 
region of knowledge, it should act rather as an incentive to 
investigate all things, for he is formed to speak of the won- 
derful things of creation. And in this he must use both 
experience and science. If he will have reliable knowledge, 
theory and practice must be combined. Separate, they are 
of no avail, for theory is but speculative practice, and 
practice but applied theory. An experiment without science 
has no weight or worth — ^it is not reliable ; but he who has 
science can trust it, because he knows the reason why things 
axe so. Thus, while founding on experiment, one must rise 
to causes, and thus, on the one hand, escape the danger of 
mere fanciful hypothesis unbased on experiment, or of work- 
ing upon a pure theory without right observation of Nature. 

This is the work of philosophy, which has to investigate 
all nature; in other words. Nature is concrete or visible philo- 
sophy ; philosophy is unseen Nature. 

The knowledge of the great world is the foundation for 
that of man, and the philosopher has to trace the relations 
between them — ^all the heavenly and earthly forces which 
emanate from natural objects, and work on man. 

And now, having investigated the relations of the Universe, 
and laid his foundations of knowledge in God and the 
faculties of man, the next and noblest art is to keep man in 
the highest state of perfection. 

The Art of Medicine is thus based, according to Paracelsus : 
(i.) In Theology ; (2.) In Philosophy ; (3.) In Astronomy 
or Meteorology ; and (4.) In Alchemy — ^which is the art of so 
dealing with matter that its properties become, in the first 
place, perfect, and so of use for healing — ^a sort of refined 
or transcendental pharmacy. 
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For, according to Paracelsus, alchemy, or chemistry is not 
the mere art of making, or of perfecting gold, but is the pre- 
paration by fire of all natural materials for use. Hence he 
extends the terms chemist to the baker, the cook, the metal- 
lurgist—to every one, in fact, who works transformation of 
matter by heat 

The medical system of Paracelsus is that by which he is 
best known. One writer has gone the length of saying, 
that only the medical parts of his writings, and not the whole 
even of these, are genuine, and that the portions occupied 
with religious doctrines are interpolated. This opinion, 
however, is not that generally held; still, Paracelsus is remem- 
bered, not so much for philosophical views, as for the 
application made of them to the healing art. Into the 
minutiae of tjiis part of the subject it is impossible to enter. 
A very brief statement of the main features, and of some 
of the changes which Paracelsus made, can only be re- 
ferred to. 

He insisted especially upon the study of natural pheno- 
mena ; the books of the physician, he maintained, were 
Nature's, not Galen's and Avicenna's. He twitted the physi- 
cians of the time with their reluctance to put their hand to 
the work ; and compared them with the iatro-chymist who 
spent days in the preparation of his medicines and in study- 
ing the effects of fire upon salts, and minerals, and metals. 
Guided by his theory of quintessence, or the dominant 
quality in a thing, he strove to get these qualities, and thus 
altered to a great extent the form in which medicines were 
administered. Instead of giving mixtures of a dozen or two 
different bodies, the effects of which, singly or combined, 
were hardly known, even empirically, he substituted small 
doses of the active parts. He thus taught the preparation 
and use of compounds of antimony, copper, mercury, and 
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Other of the more potent mineral medicines; and of those 
which had been previously employed he extended tlie know- 
ledge and value. 

In this he was violently opposed both by the ph3rsicians 
and apothecaries. His drugs were despised, he himself was 
vilified, and the controversy raged in no elegant terms 
during Paracelsus' lifetime, and for long after. It 
was imder these circumstances that Paracelsus crowed 
defiance to all the schools of the time. " All of you are 
after me; I shall be the monarch; mine will be the kingdom." 
As we have already seen, while Paracelsus merely spoke, his 
opponents acted; there is no doubt that he was more 
or less persecuted, and that even by those who might have 
known better. Many of his special views in connection 
with medicine have been praised by modem writers, — the 
doctrine of Tartar, for example, which is that disease which 
exhibits itself by the formation of various concretions in the 
body. The Tartar, or Tartarus, is the impure part of a 
thing, as of water, wine, or food. This poisonous part is 
always taken in with the food, but the archaeus of digestion 
separates it, and rejects it If, however, the Tartarus is not 
so separated, but remains in the body, then disease, and the 
most terrible burning pains — ^as of Tartarus itself, are the 
result 

Then, as he seems to have done with his own special ideas, 
he enlarges their comprehension, and thus Tartar becomes 
the origin of all disease which is a,ttended with coagulation 
of the fluids of the body, the rigidity of the solid parts, or the 
concentration of earthy matter. 

He held, also, singular views with regard to the healing of 
wounds, which he ascribes to an inherent balsam in the 
different parts of the body, which balsam has to be nourished 
in the case of a surgical operation. This balsam, or mumia 
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as it was called, has to be kept at a proper temperature, that 
the flesh may grow again properly. 

These topics, as well as his contributions to surgery and 
so forth, are entirely technical, and are of interest only for 
the history of medicine. 

Apart from the accusation of dissipated life, arrogance, 
and charlatanerie of which Paracelsus has been accused, he 
has also got the blame of giving an impulse to superstitions 
of all kinds. His doctrine of the universal life of the 
world led to that of the existence of beings in fire, air, 
and water, endowed with life, though not with a soul, but 
which by marriage with human beings became thus en- 
dowed. This doctrine survives in many of the most popular 
legends of the present day, notably of Undine^ and a couple 
of hundred years ago gave rise to that curious and mysteri- 
ous brotherhood, the Rosicrucians, out of which so much 
fantastical Hterature has grown. 

He certainly himself believed in, and advocated magic, 
astrology, taUsmans, and the crudest forms of uneducated 
superstition. At the same time, he has been blamed with 
much, which after all is due to him only remotely : as, for 
example^ the doctrine of signatures — ^with the fancies of which, 
as displayed in the writings of CroUius and others, it would 
be unfair to charge him. 

When, therefore, we seek to form an estimate of Paracelsus' 
character and work — ^when we compare him with some of 
his contemporaries — ^with Agricola and Palissy on the one 
hand, or on the other with Luther, as has been done by one 
of his countrymen — we find the task by no means a simple 
one. If one praises Paracelsus for anything, one is ob- 
noxious to the accusation of theosophist, or cabalist, or 
mystic; and yet historical fairness will not suffer us to ignore 
the enormous influence he has exercised. It is not possible 
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to point to any great discovery of facts that he made. His 
knowledge, indeed, even for his time, was vague, inaccurate, 
and imperfect Agricola, his contemporary, wrote a book on 
mining and metallurgy, which is valuable for its facts, even 
at the present day. Falissy, his contemporary, not only 
discovered the pottery ware which bears his name, and 
which is so beautifully designed, and glazed, and coloured, 
but he was one of the most original of men, with the coolest 
judgment, the clearest observation, the most rational in his 
deductions from observed facts ; yet Agricola and Palissy, for 
all the influence they exerted on their own or any subsequent 
age, might never have lived. But we cannot say the same 
of Paracelsus. He no sooner appeared than he influenced 
men. He broke through the traditions which had- fettered 
all physicians as hopelessly as the Church had fettered man- 
kind. Prior to Luther were many attempts at Church 
reform. Before Paracelsus, so far as one knows, there were 
none in medicine ; and this impulse, as has been already 
said, did not die out after Paracelsus' death. His doctrines 
were taken up and advocated by many men, by Van 
Helmont, Quercetanus, Thumeysser, Libavius, and many 
others. And though in a hundred, or a hundred and fifty, 
years later, the Paracelsian elements were attacked and con- 
troverted, men never returned to the Galenic medicine. 
Paracelsus had conquered. His was the kingdom. 

In glancing over his writings, one is struck especially with 
one thing — the entire originality of the whole. There are 
no quotations from other writers, more especially from the 
classics. He had evidently thought out his own system, 
and, right or wrong, he stands or fells by it His works 
have all the marks of a powerfully originative mind; in 
one sense they are worthy of that nature for which Para- 
celsus in his philosophy gave up no little. They are wide, 
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many-sided ; they seem indifferent whether they are accepted 
or rejected. 

But, however cosmogonic in its range, it was faulty in its 
foundations and superstructure. The facts and theories of 
metaphysics and morals he started from, not as already 
proved, but because they were to him self-evident, and to 
question these would have been almost impious. 

The physical part of his cosmogony is evidentiy based on 
the Scriptural accoimt of the Creation, but interwoven with 
such an amount of physical facts as had been attained by 
theorizing up to his time, filtered, besides, through mystical 
theology and cabalism. It may be viewed, therefore, as an 
attempt to state his observations on the world in such a way 
as, not perhaps to explain the origin of all things, but to 
place them in such lights that, by reflection from them, 
places dark and sombre in life and action may be illumined 
and made available for future progress, and utilized in the 
the form of a more perfect medicine. 

Taken thus, while remembering that what is called scientific 

training was unknown, and that it was Paracelsus' aim to 

awaken men to the necessity of such a thing — ^and, while 

admitting all his faults, both as a man, and as a physician or 

philosopher, Paracelsus cannot be said to have lived in vain ; 

and in the tumultuous up-turning of the sixteenth century, 

he stands out at once a representative of the great spirit of 

reformation, and the inheritor of all the weakness of the 

period which ended in him. 

J.F. 
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